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THE CHURCH POLICY OF CONSTANTINE. 


ANCIENT history records three great Revolutions: it may be 
doubted whether modern history can parallel them for magni- 
tude and importance. They are the conquest of the East by 
Alexander, the establishment of the Roman Empire by Cesar 
and Augustus, and the recognition of Christianity by Constan- 
tine. In each of these cases a simple and definite course of 
action, if not a single act, produced immediate results which 
changed the whole face of human civilization, not for the time 
only, but for a long course of centuries. The first made the 
culture of Greece commensurate with the whole civilized world ; 
the second established on a lasting basis the polity of Rome and 
Western Europe; the last still constitutes the deep and broad 
foundation of all Christian society. The institution of feudal- 
ism under the banners of the northern nations, the overthrow 
of feudalism and construction of the balance of power between 
the federated States of Europe in more modern times, the re- 
vival of learning, the Reformation, and the enfranchisement, still 
more recently, of human thought—these, and possibly some 
others, may be adduced as the great revolutions of the later 
ages of the world’s history; but these were, each and all, the 
complex and chronic development of ideas and circumstances, 
and have little of the definite unity of the most conspicuous 
events of antiquity. 

Of the three great revolutions of ancient history, the last was 
assuredly the greatest. Surely no single event, no connected 
series of political transformations, has occurred, before or since, 
to equal it in importance even for the temporal interests of man- 
kind. It secured to man the right to worship God after the 
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highest and noblest conception of the divinity, to construct his 
system of morality upon the principles of a pure and vital reli- 
gion, to found human society upon laws, as he believes, divinely 
revealed to him. Upon this basis all Christian civilization has 
been established ; and the Christian is still commensurate with 
nearly all of human civilization. 

But of the far-reaching ideas which spring up from the 
momentary contemplation of the magnitude of this event, the 
recognition of Christianity by Constantine, we will allow our- 
selves a glimpse only. Let us rather go back to their historical 
origin, and confine ourselves to an examination into the char- 
acter and motives of Constantine himself, and into the political 
significance of the institutions which have rendered him histori- 
cally illustrious. Let us realize the recognition of Christianity, 
by a review of the circumstances and the agency by which it 
was brought about. There was a moment when this revolution 
was actually seen in event and progress, when men’s views of 
it were not formed and modified by the consciousness of its 
results, as ours cannot but be. Constantine had his contempo- 
raries : how did Constantine regard his own work, and how did 
his contemporaries regard it? Putting aside, then, the theolo- 
gical considerations with which this famous event is shaded or 
reflected in the aspect which it most commonly presents to us, 
let us rather regard it in the character and the policy of its his- 
torical author. 

The immediate predecessors of Constantine had divided the 
inheritance of the Czsars among a number of rulers, studiously 
connected together by blood or marriage, and bound to main- 
tain, as by a kind of family compact, the substantial unity of 
the Empire, of which each one governed his allotted portion with 
conjoint or delegated authority. Diocletian had obtained the 
purple alone. He had been no other than a common soldier, 
an Illyrian by birth, raised to power by the acclamations of the 
most numerous or the most energetic of the Roman armies on 
the frontiers. For at least two generations the soldiers had 
assumed without disguise the choice of their Emperors, and im- 
posed them without hesitation upon the Senate and the subject. 
The Senate had often murmured, and more than once rebelled ; 
but the soldiers had acted as the legitimate authority, and 
promptly put down and punished the rebellion. The subject 
had generally been quiescent. The army was too strong for 
both together; circumstances were too strong for them. Fora 
hundred years the Empire had been face to face with the bar- 
barians ; and once at least within the memory of the living 
generation the brigands of the north had penetrated into Italy, 
and had revived the terrors of a Gaulish invasion within the 
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immediate precincts of the capital. But the army was recruited 
from the tribes of the frontier, even from the barbarians them- 
selves. It was nothing new, then, that the Emperor should be 
a rude soldier, a provincial, a stranger, utterly devoid of all 
Roman sympathies. Such is the declaration of our written 
histories ; and these seem even now to be curiously attested and 
illustrated by existing remains, which are not without their 
historical significance. We may still learn something about 
the progress of these events from the vast series of busts and 
statues collected in the museums of Italy. The images of the 
Ceesars and of their contemporaries faithfully preserve the well- 
known type of the true Roman physiognomy. The great men of 
the generations that succeed them are no longer genuine Romans 
by birth ; they are provincials by extraction ; their countenances 
are more cosmopolite in expression, but still noble and intellec- 
tual. Nerva, Hadrian, and Verus, and the Antonines, are still 
nature’s noblemen. To them succeeds, from Severus to Constan- 
tine, a type of countenance no longer Roman, no longer provin- 
cial, but barbarian merely. Rude and vigorous animals these 
later Emperors generally were ; but they have for the most part 
lost all intellectual expression, unless it be that of craft and dis- 
simulation. But besides these statues and busts and medals, to 
which names can be attached, and from which this illustration 
of recorded history may be drawn, there exists a multitude of 
similar remains, utterly ownerless and nameless, which can only 
be generally described as portraits of the Lower Empire. For the 
most part these are of the meanest and most commonplace char- 
acter. They have lost all resemblance to the old Roman type. 
They are devoid of the beauty of the high-class provincials, even 
of the animal vigour of the barbarian soldiers. They seem to re- 
present the degenerate, mongrel race which had succeeded to the 
inheritance of the old families at Rome, engraved with all the 
skill which in those days money could buy, and so as to 
satisfy, no doubt, the vanity and the taste of the highest class 
of Romans under the heel of the barbarian Emperors. The 
history of the subjection of the Senate to the Emperors, of the 
choice of the Emperors by the army, of the recruitment of the 
army from among the barbarians, of the decline of the Roman 
character and fortunes from the Czsars downwards, may be read 
at a glance in the long rows of Roman portraits in the Conser- 
vators’ Palace at modern Rome. 

It was by the deep and active sympathies, by the national 
feeling of its sons, that the power of Rome had been secured, 
extended, and upheld for many centuries. This was now past. 
New ideas demanded a new system. Diocletian, besides his 
military capacity, had the genius to perceive the great want of 
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the times, and to organize a new constitution accordingly. He 
perceived that the vast Empire, assailed at so many points at 
once, required for its protection the presence of the sovereign, 
of the Imperator in the old Roman sense, the commander of its 
armies, east, west, north, and south simultaneously. To meet 
this necessity he devised the plan of dividing the sovereignty 
among four several chiefs—two superior, to whom he assigned 
the highest authority, together with the highest title, that of 
Augusti; two subordinate, but still endowed with substantial 
local powers, whom he designated as Ceesars. The east was 
taken by Diocletian himself; the west was assigned to Maxi- 
mian. JDiocletian appointed Galerius his Cesar; Maximian 
gave that title and office to Constantius Chlorus, with the direct 
control of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and command of the armies 
which defended the frontier against the Franks, the Saxons, and 
other German tribes on the Rhine and the North Sea coast. 

Such a division could not be peaceful or permanent. It 
seems to us, after the event, most strange that it could be ex- 
pected to prove so; but it is hard for us to realize the undoubt- 
ing faith of the old Roman world in the perpetuity and intrinsic 
unity of the Empire. The vast body was indeed torn by the 
conflicting pretensions and intestine quarrels of these rival 
rulers. Once and again it reverted in its entirety to the hands 
of a single potentate ; yet once and again it was deliberately 
redivided. The need of external defence seemed still to pre- 
ponderate over the internal dangers of this ill-fated arrangement. 
It was not till the occurrence of a third distribution by the sons 
of Theodosius that the East and West became finally separated, 
as from the first it might readily have been predicted that they 
would be. Strange to say, this very separation seems to have 
secured the mutual amity of the two portions of the Empire. 
Peace reigned between Arcadius and Honorius, and between 
their successors. The shade of Remus might be appeased, and 
his slaughter expiated, by the fraternal concord of the final 
dividers of the Empire. 

Constantine, of whose career we are about to speak more 
particularly, was the eldest son of Constantius Chlorus, the 
Cesar of the West, by Helena, the Saint Helena of a later 
date, to whom this Cesar had first been united when he was 
himself a simple citizen, but whom he had repudiated for the 
sake of a second and more splendid alliance with the family of 
Galerius, the Cesar of the East. Diocletian had been per- 
suaded, chiefly at the instance of Galerius, to institute a general 
persecution of the Christians. This persecution—the tenth, as 
it is reputed—the most severe but the last of the series, had 
resulted in a strong reaction of popular sentiment in favour of 
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the Christians themselves. Diocletian had abdicated, wearied 
and probably mortified at the failure of the policy thus forced 
upon him by his younger subordinate. Galerius himself even- 
tually, stung by remorse or alarmed at the progress of a fatal 
illness, retracted the edict he had issued, and assured the Chris- 
tians of a legal toleration. At this moment Constantine was 
in the hands of Galerius in the East, detained under specious 
pretences as a hostage for the loyalty of his father; for Con- 
stantius alone of the four chiefs of the Empire had withheld 
his sanction from the persecution within his own dominions, 
had continued to show favour to the Christians who were his 
subjects, and had made himself thereby the personage towards 
whom alone a notable portion of the population of the Empire 
in general looked for countenance, for indulgence, and for deli- 
verance. 

Our sources of information as to the bare facts and occur- 
rences of this period are scanty, and often liable to question 
and suspicion. Of the real disposition, the motives, and personal 
influences which swayed political leaders, we have no certain 
information at all, and can do little better than conjecture. 
Many are the conjectures that have been made regarding the 
causes which ultimately induced Constantine, the son of Con- 
stantius, to take the Christians under his special protection, to 
sanction their worship first, and eventually to exalt it to a 
position of honour and pre-eminence. There will be further 
occasion to remark some of the circumstances which may have 
helped to influence him in this policy; but, in fact, those now 
touched upon, namely, the position of his father and his own 
early trials from the jealousy of the persecutor Galerius, may 
seem of themselves not insufficient to account for his early 
interest in Christianity and his ultimate conversion to the 
faith. 

The motives indeed of this signal conversion have always 
been the subject of controversy. It may be well, in order to 
assist us in our estimate of them, to take into consideration the 
position in which Christianity outwardly stood towards Pagan- 
ism at this period. 

The numerical proportion which the disciples of the new 
faith bore to the votaries of the old at the beginning of the 
fourth century has never been even approximately ascertained. 
The Christian writers, even from an earlier date, had spoken 
vaguely and rhetorically, and advanced statements which, if 
they proved anything, would prove a great deal too much. 
Tertullian, who asserts that if all the faithful were to withdraw 
from the cities, the fields, and the islands, and retire into a 
country by themselves, they would leave the Roman Empire a 
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frightful solitude: Eusebius, who seems—but this was after the 
conversion of Constantine—to regard the Pagans as a mere 
handful of fanatics in the midst of the multitude of the true 
believers: must be put out of court by the mere extravagance of 
their testimony, or confronted with the express admission of 
Origen, that the proportion of the Christians to the Pagans was 
but small. In the course of the first century after the estab- 
lishment of the Church, the election of Bishop Damasus at 
Rome was attended, as we read, by a vast tumult of his own 
and his rival’s supporters, which kept the whole city in an 
uproar till it was eventually put down by military force; but 
it does not appear that these vehement partisans were all even 
nominally Christians. It seems more likely that occasion was 
seized for a general riot by the whole scum of the population 
of the great city. Still later, Augustin ventures to declare that 
the faith was diffused throughout all nations except the people 
of Rome and still a few of the natives of the West. To him 
again may be opposed the admission of Jerome, that both Bri- 
tain and Gaul were, at the end of the fourth century, still lying 
under the yoke of Paganism. It seems, however, that Chryso- 
stom, about the same period, could count but one hundred thou- 
sand Christians, or about a quarter of the population of the great 
Christian metropolis of Constantinople ; and it appears that in 
the constant dissensions of the rival communities at Alexandria 
the Pagans always got the upper hand. At Antioch it may be 
admitted, on the authority of Chrysostom, that the Christians 
actually formed the majority in his day; but it was not till after 
some fifty more years of establishment that Salvian could venture 
to assert the same of the Roman world in general. Ifthe numbers 
were thus even nearly balanced a century and a half from 
the date before us, we may well believe that, at the moment of 
Constantine’s conversion, the Christians, taken throughout the 
Empire, were in a very feeble minority. And this is the con- 
clusion at which modern inquirers have very generally arrived. 
We may content ourselves, in the lack of positive data, with 
the vague supposition that the Christians were more numerous 
in the towns than in the country districts, though less perhaps 
in the great metropolitan cities than in the smaller provincial 
capitals ; that they were more numerous in the East than in 
the West, among the Greek-speaking people than the Latin. 
If they approached at all nearly to half the population in Syria 
and Asia Minor, they were no doubt in a decided minority else- 
where, far from numerous in Spain, still less so in Gaul, and 
but very few in Britain. There were hundreds of bishops in 
Asia and Africa, but seventy-five in Gaul, possibly only three 
in Britain. Accordingly, when Constantine escaped from the 
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hands of Galerius, and was associated by Constantius with him- 
self in the sovereignty of the West, he might naturally feel 
that, master as he already was of the loyal affections of his own 
quarter of the Empire, there was no way for him so direct to 
the affection of the other as to declare his sympathy with a 
section of its inhabitants which was perhaps nearly one-half of 
the whole population in number, while in zeal, in courage, in 
energy and activity, it undoubtedly far outstripped its rivals. 
For the difference of habits and temper and moral force 
between the Christian and the Pagan, now at the end of the 
third century of Christian faith and practice, might clearly prog- 
nosticate the rise of the one and the approaching downfal of the 
other. The student ofthe later Imperial history cannot fail to be 
struck by the marked superiority in energy of the barbarian over 
the native element, be it Greek, or Roman, or Syrian, of the popu- 
lation. The men who come to the top in the swift recurring revo- 
lutions of the era are uniformly individuals of the rudest and 
least Hellenized races. They are Thracians, Illyrians, Africans, 
Germans, or Britons. They are wholly devoid of the old-world 
culture of Greece and Rome, of the social and religious ideas of 
the ancient civilization. The old culture is tainted at the root, 
and withering ; the old ideas are vanishing; the old faiths have 
lost their sanctions, Christianity undoubtedly presented great 
attractions to the younger and more vigorous races of the 
Empire. Among the slaves of the old patrician families, the 
men who were imported year by year from foreign markets, it 
made steady progress. It engaged the sympathy of the alien 
from Rome, of the oppressed by Rome, of the men of hardier 
nature, of stronger will, of temper self-asserting and resolute, 
whatever their origin and nurture. The self-control it enjoined, 
and elevated to the highest of virtues, recommended it to the 
noblest natures, while it revolted from it all that was sickly, 
effeminate, and ignoble. The laxity of morals which was un- 
stringing the fibre of the Romans was denounced by Christian 
rule, and generally rejected in Christian practice. Pagan mar- 
riage had become a mere apology for licentiousness ; Christian 
marriage was a school of self-restraint. The Pagans hardly re- 
cognized the parental duties. They exposed their infants at 
caprice or convenience ; they limited the number of their fami- 
lies by means scarcely less detestable: and all from wretched 
habits of self-indulgence, from a cowardly shrinking from care 
and responsibility. Family life with the Pagans was a school 
of moral enervation. The Christian, in adopting the bonds of 
holy wedlock, undertook obligations from which he had no 
escape. He entered upon a discipline of self-control and self- 
denial, and therefore of fortitude, of energy, and of perseverance. 
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He must maintain the children he had begotten. He could not 
cast them off, starve them in infancy, sell them, as they grew 
up, to the slave-dealer, shuffle them away among the orphans 
and foundlings to be supported by the charity of aliens. He 
reaped his reward in the necessity of exertion thus imposed 
upon him, which strengthened his moral power, and enhanced 
no doubt even his physical well-being. The Christian became, 
both in mind and body, twice the man that the Pagan in the 
same street was. He was braver in war, bolder in council, 
more ingenious in labour, more active and intelligent every- 
where, more alive to the circumstances of the times and the 
demands of society about him. Whatever may be the defects 
of Christian literature, such as remains to us, in this period of 
general decay and stagnation, we cannot but remark how greatly 
it is superior to the Pagan—more eloquent, more subtle, more 
fresh, more vigorous. It bears the promise of growth and de- 
velopment. The Empire, then, is falling to the Christians. It 
is not every one, as yet, that can perceive it. Who shall be 
the first to discern the dawn of the new era, from a position in 
which he can assist the movement which shall follow it with 
power and effect? A Constantius or a Constantine, bred 
among the more. masculine characters of the North and West, 
seizes the occasion and guides it to its issue. 

The Western Cesar had then, as we see, two motives for pre- 
ferring the Christian cause to the Pagan: first, a natural pre- 
judice against the old faith as that of his own foes and perse- 
cutors, as the legend inscribed on the banners of Galerius; 
and secondly, the augury which, as a man of sense and fore- 
sight, he could not fail to entertain of the assured victory of 
the new faith in the struggle which was now hastening to its 
crisis. But there was a third motive which, we may well 
believe, had great force with him also. He discovered, no 
doubt, a presage of the impending triumph of the Cross in the 
good fortune which had so signally marked the career of his 
own father, the indulgent patron of the persecuted Christians. 
The charm of good fortune and worldly success, strong with all 
men, strong at all times, was peculiarly strong and convinc- 
ing among a people born and bred in the atmosphere of the 
old declining Paganism ; it was peculiarly strong in an age of 
gross superstition, in which the visible and material criterion 
of success bore universal sway over the strongest, no less than 
the weakest, of natures. Of all the Imperial hierarchy of Dio- 
cletian, the Czsars and Augusti both of the East and of 
the West, Constantius, the father of Constantine, had alone 
enjoyed unfailing prosperity. His throne had remained un- 
shaken while theirs had been successively battered and over- 
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thrown. Diocletian himself had abdicated the power which had 
not been absolutely wrested from him, but which was only 
weariness to him, and fear and disgust. And Constantine 
himself, in spite of the Pagan divinities whom he hated, had 
had a marvellous escape, a marvellous preservation, from the 
toils of the Pagan partisans, his enemies. Long kept as a 
hostage by Galerius, treated with great harshness, exposed to 
imminent peril, he had burst his bonds at the very crisis of his 
fortunes, and made his way, by an effort of singular energy and 
ingenuity, from the court of the Augustus of the East to the 
quarters of his father, the Cesar of “the W est. He confessed 
himself the lucky son of a lucky father; and he made, no 
doubt, very serious reflections on the circumstance. 

Such, then, we may believe, was the disposition of Con- 
stantine towards Christianity, curious and expectant, favour- 
able but undetermined, when, after his father’s death and a 
few intervening years of vigorous administration in his own 
dominions, he found himself involved in war with Maxentius, 
who was then reigning over Italy and Africa. The forces of 
this Emperor, who held his seat in Rome, still the acknow- 
ledged metropolis of the Roman world, seem to have been 
very formidable; but fortunately the prince himself was as 
indolent as he was presumptuous. Constantine boldly crossed 
the Alps with an invading army in the year 312, defeated 
Maxentius at Turin, and his lieutenant at Verona, and hastened 
with energy and activity to crush a third army, assembled by 
his rival to cover Rome at the passage of the Tiber. It was 
when elated by these extraordinary successes, and excited to 
fever perhaps by the ardour of his impetuous movements, that 
Constantine, advancing on the Flaminian Way, and arrived 
perhaps in sight of the ‘towers and temples of the great Pagan 
capital, beheld, or fancied he beheld, a vision of the Cross of 
Christ, resplendent in the heavens, flashing on his eyes the 
glorious inscription, “ Hereby shalt thou conquer!” So he 
himself declared. The phenomenon has been eagerly claimed 
for a miracle. But such an illusion may well have occurred 
under the circumstances of the case; and we may fairly allow 
Constantine full credit for sincerity in his avowal and belief, 
without yielding to his weakness, if such it was, in claiming it 
for a witness from Heaven. 

The great battle which decided, if we may so say, the his- 
torical career of Christendom took place within sight of Rome 
itself. It is an obvious trick of the modern picturesque his- 
torians, to describe the scene of the encounter, the lines of the 
champions of the Cross descending the southern slopes towards 
the Tiber, and flashing the radiance of their steel upon the walls, 
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the turrets, and the pinnacles of the city—the ensign of the 
Cross waving before them, and defying the hostile gods of 
Paganism, whose images might be descried on the temples of 
the Pagan metropolis. <A fine subject no doubt for rhetoric or 
for poetry; but there is much plain matter of fact before us, 
more deeply interesting than any flight of the imagination. 
The forces of Maxentius had already crossed the river, and had 
taken up their position on the right, and on the northern bank, 
beyond the narrow bridge surnamed the Milvian, which gave 
its name to the famous battle that ensued. A second tem- 
porary bridge had been thrown across the stream a few yards 
above it, to facilitate their passage. But in their defeat and 
rout these bridges proved inadequate for their retreat; the 
wooden structure broke down under their pressure; and Max- 
entius fell into the waters, and was carried to the bottom by the 
weight of his armour. 

This catastrophe sufficed for the entire overthrow of the 
Pagan Empire, and the dissolution of the party by which it had 
been maintained and cherished. Rome was undoubtedly still 
the head-quarters of Paganism; the Senate, the nobility, and 
all that remained of the old Italian blood in Rome, were gene- 
rally interested in behalf of the old faith, the old rites, and 
traditions, and prejudices. In earlier times the converts at 
Rome, the church of St. Paul, the martyrs under Nero or 
Domitian, even the disciples of Callistus and Hippolytus in 
the third century, were foreigners for the most part—Jews and 
Greeks, freedmen and slaves of all races and nations, rather 
than sons of Rome herself or of Italy. And so it seems to 
have been still. The inscriptions in the Catacombs continue, 
even at this late period, to attest the foreign extraction of the 
mass of Christian believers at Rome. But the old Pagan stock, 
though still wealthy and politically important, had itself 
dwindled in numbers, while in the domain of thought and 
intellectual exertion its influence was rapidly on the wane. 
The encroachment of the new faith upon the old, of the new 
ideas, of the new world, upon the old at Rome, if actually less, was 
perhaps relatively more significant than at any other spot in 
the Empire. If the head and heart were thus mortally affected, 
what dependence could be placed upon the less honourable 
and less vigorous members of the body ? 

The considerations have already been weighed which might 
induce Constantine to favour the Christian party in the Empire. 
They were immensely enhanced by the victory over Maxentius, 
which revealed to him the intrinsic weakness of the Pagan 
faction, and persuaded him, not less strongly perhaps, of the 
weakness of the Pagan deities, its patrons. It is very probable 
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that he still believed, in some sense, in Jupiter, and Quirinus, 
and the Goddess Roma, and generally in the powers, however 
he might designate them, to which Christianity was opposed. 
He may have believed also, in a qualified sense, in Christ the 
God of the Christians, and regarded the world, from the war- 
rior’s point of view, as a field contested by two hostile prin- 
ciples. It cannot be doubted, indeed, that in that strange 
crisis of conflicting dogmas there were multitudes with beliefs 
at war between themselves, not rejecting but rather combining 
both, and balancing one against the other, even with no attempt 
to harmonize them. In such a frame of mind, so wavering and 
uncertain, so willing to be influenced, so anxious to be decided, 
Constantine was swayed from day to day by the visible success 
of the one side or the other. Now at last the day of Christ 
might seem to have arrived with power; and he began, as we 
conceive, from this epoch, the close of the year 312, to hold 
more truly and steadfastly to Christ, while he as yet by no 
means cast off his adherence to Jupiter. He still thought 
there might be power on both sides, and therefore truth on 
both sides; and in his heart he wished to keep on good terms 
with each. He might be quite sincere, according to his light, 
and according to the ideas of the times, in this compromise of 
faith. Such might be the natural issue of the long polemical 
training of the Greek and Roman intellect. Constantine’s 
compromise between Paganism and Christianity might be the 
natural result of the repeated compromises of the schools be- 
tween Zeno and Epicurus, between fate and free-will, between 
unbelief and superstition. 

Early in the ensuing year Constantine issued the celebrated 
edict of Milan. It was so named from the city to which the 
Emperor had repaired from Rome; for the old Pagan capital 
was neither then nor at any subsequent period a place of 
agreeable residence for him. With favour in his heart, with 
favour in his mouth, for the Christians, he could breathe more 
freely at Milan, or anywhere else, than at Rome. This edict, 
generally designated, though not quite correctly, the first Act 
of Toleration for the Christian Church, was really a reiteration 
and extension of the decree before mentioned of Galerius, which 
had also been echoed still more recently by Constantine him- 
self in conjunction with Licinius. The necessity of showing 
some indulgence to the rising power of Christianity had not 
been wholly unrecognized already. Unfortunately, the sources 
from which our information is derived, however closely ex- 
amined, seem to afford no satisfactory clue to the exact 
nature of these recurring edicts, and the precise differences 
between them. It is pretty clear that the two earlier ones, 
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published in 311 and 312 respectively, failed to give satis- 
faction to the Christians, and were even to some extent 
rejected by them. It would appear that certain “conditions” 
were imposed upon them; but whether these were special re- 
strictions or disabilities applicable to the Christians, or whether 
they were directed to restraining all “sects,” both Pagan and 
Christian equally, from changing their opinions and transfer- 
ring their faith, has never been “determined. We are inclined 
ourselves to adopt the latter solution, as the most agreeable to 
the circumstances of the case and the character of the Imperial 
government. We suppose that the earlier edicts were in fact 
intended to recognize Christianity for the first time as an 
“allowed religion” in the legal phraseology of the Empire. 
They conferred upon it a legal sanction and a legal status, upon 
the footing of other recognized national forms of faith, of which 
there were so many and diverse. 

Polytheism is generally regarded as tolerant in its character. 
Its principle, as held at least by Greece and Rome, was this: 
that every people had their own gods, often no less antagonistic 
to one another than the people who worshipped them respec- 
tively. The conquering race allowed the conquered to persist 
in the worship of their special patrons, just to the same extent 
as they suffered them to enjoy their own lands and institutions, 
with regard to which the Romans were generally indulgent. 
The conquered people acknowledged their subjection by a tri- 
bute; the gods of the conquered were supposed to acquiesce 
in their defeat, and bow before the superior power of the gods 
of Rome, and took rank perhaps below them on the common 
Olympus. Hence the religion of a conquered people was 
generally “allowed ;” its gods were admitted to some partial 
communion with those of Rome herself. The worship of the 
Druids was exceptionally suppressed, because of the political 
influence they exercised and the turbulence they were sup- 
posed to encourage. The rites of Bacchus and of other Eastern 
divinities were from time to time interdicted, as pernicious to 
morals and possibly dangerous to the State. When the Jewish 
people were finally subdued and expatriated, their religion 
seems to have been proscribed, though the proscription may 
have been removed or suffered to fall into abeyance. But the 
religion of the Christians was not a national one; the Christians 
were not a subject people with whom Rome had entered into 
compact; they had no country, no laws and institutions of a 
national character. Hence Chris stianity had no locus standi 
in the Empire, no presumptive claim to license or toleration ; 
while on the other hand the hostile attitude it assumed on its 
own part, the intolerance of Pagan creeds and usages which it 
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was so little careful to disguise, could not but render it an 
object of dislike and jealousy. The sharp antagonism in which 
it had been placed to Polytheism by a series of cruel persecu- 
tions pointed it out more and more as an enemy with whom no 
peace should be made, no terms kept, and which could only win 
its way to indulgence and toleration by sheer force of numbers 
and increasing influence. 

And this was what it had come to. The time had arrived, on 
the failure of the Diocletian persecution, when Christianity 
must be admitted to the common status of all other “allowed 
religions.” Hitherto, even while persecution slumbered, the 
churches of the Christians were placed under no legal sanction. 
The property attached to the churches, and the service per- 
formed in them, could claim no protection. In ordinary times 
they might remain unnoticed and undisturbed ; but the law 
could at any time be invoked and enforced against them, and 
at the best the believers had no defence against the rapacity of 
local rulers. The institutions held sacred among them, their 
religious ordinances, their rules for admission or exclusion, 
their marriages as far as they were unsanctioned by the use 
of the civil law, could have no legal validity. The processes 
of the Roman law-courts were for the most part confirmed by 
some Pagan ceremonial with which the Christians could not 
conscientiously comply ; and so to the Christians the law-courts 
were practically closed. They had been early warned not to go 
to law with one another before the unbelievers. Meanwhile 
they adopted rules and sanctions among themselves; and the 
action of the authorities of the church supplied to their own 
consciences the validity which could not be sought from the 
law of the country. The edict of Galerius (311) would allow 
no doubt free worship in the Christian churches; it would 
secure the churches themselves by law, together with their 
endowments. Galerius, in the agonies of his fatal illness, which 
drew this Act of Toleration from him, eagerly solicited the 
Christians to pray for him. But it would seem that this un- 
precedented indulgence was marred by a special condition ; 
and this condition was reiterated in the first confirmatory Act 
of Constantine and Licinius. The great object of these princes 
was peace—peace between rival creeds as well as between rival 
princes ; and they deemed it within their competence, as supreme 
rulers of the State, while conferring equal freedom in the exer- 
cise of all religions, to prohibit conversion from one to another. 
If the government had failed to establish unity of opinion, it 
might at least, they thought, secure harmony in disunion. 
Such had been the principle of Roman policy from the first ; 
and the original Edicts of Toleration, which placed Christianity 
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on the footing of an “allowed religion,” were exactly in con- 
formity therewith. 

But Christianity was not to be thus politicly dealt with. 
It would seem that the Christians, so recently relieved from 
the terrors of persecution, yet would not consent to surrender 
their indefeasible right and duty to preach the gospel, to con- 
vert and baptize all the nations. Perhaps the victory of their 
patron at the Milvian bridge emboldened them to be more 
exacting ; perhaps Constantine himself was emboldened by his 
victory to take their part still more fully, and concede the 
liberty of aggressive action, without which they refused to 
accept a mere toleration. Perhaps he already foresaw and 
acquiesced in the prospect of the exclusive establishment of the 
Christian Church, which might seem the only way remaining 
to attain the peace and unity which were no doubt the object 
of his Imperial ambition. The edict of 313, the edict of Milan, 
was declared to be an amendment of those preceding it; and it 
advanced beyond them precisely in this particular, not only 
allowing the free exercise of the Christian along with other 
religions, but withdrawing all legal impediment to its utmost 
diffusion. 

Such appears to have been the real spirit and significance of 
this edict, which has gained it such special distinction in the 
history of the Christian Church. Such were the fruits of the 
Christian victory of the Milvian bridge, of the vision, real or 
imagined, of the luminous cross in the heavens. To the believers, 
it was the charter of their impending triumph. To the Pagans, 
it seerned only to extend the sphere of Polytheism to embrace 
one more phase of spiritual opinions. To them it announced at 
least no new principle of law or usage. By them it might be 
regarded as only the crowning of the old religious edifice. It 
might be hailed by the philosophers as the highest effort of 
human wisdom and charity enlightened by a ray of divine in- 
telligence. They might pardon Christianity itself for the ser- 
vice thus done to humanity. But they would have been too 
precipitate. The principle thus launched into the world took 
no root in it. The service done to humanity was momentary 
and illusory. The edict of Milan had no permanence. Simple 
as it appears, and easily as it catches the imagination of the 
candid and generous, the theory of equal toleration is one which 
has never long maintained itself in practice ; and consideration 
will show perhaps how impossible it was, in the case before us, 
that it should do so. The remaining years of the reign of Con- 
stantine, twenty-four in number, sufficed entirely to overthrow 
its momentary recognition in the Roman Empire. From the per- 
secution of the Christians by the Pagans to the persecution 
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of Christians by one another may seem a long step. It might 
be expected a priori that, if effected at all, it would at least be 
the work of centuries, the result of a long series of declensions 
from the truth, and spiritual corruptions. But in fact it was 
fully accomplished within the short space of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The happy effect of this recognition—the establishment we 
must not yet call it—of Christianity begins soon to appear in 
the records of the Imperial legislation. The compilation of the 
laws of the first Christian Emperors, made about a century later 
by the younger Theodosius, exhibits various enactments of his 
great predecessor, with a humane or moral object, in which the 
influence of the gospel teaching is sufficiently manifest. We 
are to bear in mind that Polytheism still stood upright ; her 
rites and institutions, still more the prejudices and persuasions 
of the heathen mind, retained their sway over a large though a 
diminishing portion of the entire population. We must not 
forget the old Roman tenacity of form, nor the fact that the 
Emperor himself, though from henceforth avowing himself a 
disciple of the new faith, still retained his place at the head of 
the Pagan establishment, still performed the functions and 
stamped on his official acts the title of Chief Priest of Jupiter 
Best and Greatest, was in act an idolater, in heart and under- 
standing at least half a Pagan. Under these circumstances the 
enactments of Constantine for the suppression of some flagrant 
vices and disorders, for the maintenance of the poor, for the 
checking of infanticide, for the protection of the wife, the child, 
and the slave, together with the facilities he gave for emancipa- 
tion,—these, and others of like tendency, indicate perhaps quite 
as strong a sense of the demands of Christian principle as could 
be expected, and an advance in the path of moral reconstruc- 
tion as fast as was practicable. The cruelty, indeed, of some of 
the punishments under Constantine has often been stigmatized. 
Inhuman they were ; but those under his predecessors had been 
diabolical. The inefficiency of the methods of criminal pro- 
cedure for the discovery of crime seems to have suggested the 
necessity of deterring from it by the most frightful penalties. 
The spirit of the gospel seems to have led the first Christian 
Emperor to as great a relaxation of these terrors as the security 
of person and property was supposed to allow. The altered 
spirit of the times in another respect is curiously indicated by a 
law to forbid all labour and all civil procedure, except only the 
emancipation of a slave, on the “holy day of the Sun.” Chris- 
tian soldiers were to be at liberty to attend on the Sunday at 
Divine service ; while those who had not embraced the faith of 
Christ were marched out of their quarters in the city into the 
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open country, and there directed to raise their hands and eyes 
to heaven, and repeat a Latin prayer to the Supreme God, the 
author of the victories and of the prosperity of the Emperor. 

Among the civil reforms of Constantine which seem to owe 
their origin to a Christian principle was one for establishing 
equality of all classes before the law. All men were to be sub- 
jected to the same laws and penalties. Exemption from the 
charges of the State was to be conceded only on broad and im- 
partial principles. It is just, said Constantine, in the spirit of 
the economists of his day, that the rich should sustain the bur- 
dens of the State, and the poor be supported by the treasures 
of the Church. The decurions, the members of the proprietary 
class throughout the provinces, were bowed to the yoke of this 
Imperial taxation ; but the various priesthoods had succeeded 
in getting themselves relieved from a share in the burden, in 
consideration of the charge of the temples and the services and 
ceremonial, which for the most part was imposed upon them 
by their devotees. But the Pagan priesthoods were few, and 
their number small. In the earlier period both of Greece and 

tome the sacerdotal castes had been special and limited. The 
Consul or the Dictator offered the vows of the Roman people 
in the temples. Every Roman householder paid accustomed 
rites to the divinities of his own domestic hearth. The sacrificer 
who actually slew the beast or cut up the carcass was a menial 
minister. The augur who stood beside him, and noted the 
tokens presented by the victim, might be a senator or a noble. 
But it was not so with Christianity. It had not been so with 
Judaism, nor indeed commonly with the Eastern forms of reli- 
gion; and no doubt in the later ages professional priesthood 
had been much more widely diffused throughout the Empire. 
Among the Orientals the priesthood was generally a caste, often 
hereditary, always separated from the rest of the people, and 
removed by consecration to the sacred office from all worldly 
employment and responsibilities. Such was certainly the theory 
of the Jewish priesthood ; such, setting aside all question about 
its original idea, was the Christian priesthood in the fourth 
century and long before it. As such, the first Christian 
Emperor understood and accepted it, and stamped it with legal 
recognition for the ages that were to follow. 

Accordingly, following the analogy of the Heathen, the whole 
caste of the Christian priesthood, from the bishops downwards 
—a much larger number, we may believe, and socially a more im- 
portant body—were at once relieved from all civil functions and 
liabilities. At the same time, they acquired immunity from 
payment to the Imperial treasury, which in many cases was a 
composition for personal service. To the clergy was formally 
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intrusted, now for the first time, the spiritual oversight of the 
people; and, that their minds might be applied without distrac- 
tion, they were entirely confined to their spiritual ministry. The 
spiritual and the temporal administration were to be kept distinct, 
and regarded as co-ordinate but separate elements of government. 
The Emperor alone, standing at the apex whence these lines 
diverged, combined in his august person the control and over- 
sight of both. He represented alone the great body of the 
people, whose interests were both spiritual and temporal, and 
who required the services both of religious and of civil func- 
tionaries. Next to the Emperor ranged, on the one hand, the 
patriarchs, the metropolitans, the archbishops and bishops, with 
their inferior clergy of many orders and degrees: on the other, 
a corresponding hierarchy of secular functionaries, the Preeto- 
rian prefects of the great capitals, the prefects of the four quar- 
ters of the Empire, the governors of several provinces combined, 
the governors of single provinces, and the long roll of officers, 
civil and military, which pervaded in all its completeness every 
nook and corner of the Empire. As the vast body of these secu- 
lar officials was, however, limited in number, so a limit was put 
by law to the inordinate multiplication of the clergy, to which 
the exemptions accorded them gave a pernicious stimulus. The 
ecclesiastical and the civil machinery of the government were 
thus made to correspond with an analogy which marked a domi- 
nant idea in the mind of the Imperial organizer. It may be too 
much, perhaps, to attribute to him any such distinct purpose and 
determination, but the tendency of his mind is fully traced in 
the policy by which he transformed the Roman military Empire 
into a civil and ecclesiastical bureaucracy. 

During the first years that followed after the edict of Milan, 
while Constantine still divided the Empire with his Eastern col- 
league Licinius, his mind continued but partially opened to the 
truth of Christianity, and seems rather to have been influenced 
by devotion to the clergy, and especially to the bishops, than 
by dogmatic conviction in its favour. The mysterious claims 
advanced by the ministers of the new faith, and the awe they 
manifestly inspired in their flocks, seem to have made a deep 
impression on his imagination. He allowed them to surround 
him on all occasions ; and to one of their number, Eusebius of 
Cesarea, an able writer and speaker, a supple courtier, and pro- 
bably an astute adviser, he gave no small portion of his confi- 
dence. He suffered or encouraged them to assume the airs and 
the authority of a governing body in the State, to array them- 
selves in the gaudiest costume, and encircle themselves with the 
paraphernalia of official rank ; while he affected to pay the 
profoundest deference to their spiritual character, and not even 
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to seat himself unbidden in their presence. Among the earliest 
symptoms of the approaching rupture between himself and his 
colleague was the restraint which Licinius put upon the pre- 
tensions of the bishops, and the slur he studiously cast upon 
their morals. But the quarrel between the rival Emperors 
speedily resulted in the victory of Constantine. The peace and 
unity of the Empire were finally assured by the assassination of 
the vanquished ; and the victor, whose enthusiasm for the Chris- 
tian faith had been warmed by the perils of the contest, was 
now free to carry out his religious views under the guidance of 
his spiritual advisers, with no other restraint than such as his 
own conscience or his lingering feelings of superstition might 
supply. 

First, then, with respect to the attitude assumed by Constan- 
tine towards Paganism, still the religion of a large majority of 
his subjects, it may be observed that the legislation of the 
period which succeeded the defeat of Licinius bears marks of 
great vacillation and uncertainty. On the one hand, it is 
strongly affirmed by his detractors in modern times, though by 
the Christians of his own day it was signalized as his greatest 
merit, that he issued specific edicts for closing the Pagan temples 
and prohibiting the Pagan services. Constantine has been 
exalted and denounced in turn as a persecutor of the false reli- 
gions, as one who did not hesitate to retaliate upon the Pagans 
in their own spirit, and with hardly less harshness and severity. 
On the other hand, there appears to be undeniable evidence to 
the fact that he himself erected certain temples to certain Pagan 
divinities, that he sanctioned the use of the Pagan auspices 
and other memorials on certain occasions, that he retained to 
the last the Pagan title of Pontifex Maximus, that he put off 
almost to the last the baptism by which he finally enrolled 
himself in the number of the Christian converts. The medals 
of Constantine are constantly engraved with the names of 
Jupiter, Mars, and Minerva; the Christian symbol of the 
Labarum is placed on them in the hands of a Pagan Victory ; 
the triumphal arch he erected at Rome is covered with the re- 
presentations of Pagan sacrifices ; and even in his Christian city 
on the Bosporus he set up his famous column of porphyry, on 
which was exhibited a fragment of the true cross between a 
statue of Apollo at the top and the Palladium of neas at the 
bottom. But we must not lay too much stress upon any of 
these apparent contradictions. Constantine does not really de- 
serve the blame or the praise of persecuting the Pagan religions. 
His conduct towards the Pagans was simply political. Regard- 
ing the Pagan deities as demons, real beings with real power, in 
antagonism to the greater power of the God of the Christians, he 
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did not venture wholly to forbid their worshippers from having 
recourse tothem. He merely stipulated that they should worship 
them according to open, accustomed, and legally appointed rites. 
It was the practice of occult worship, of magical rites, such usages 
as all Pagan governments had long before condemned, that he 
prohibited, suppressed, and punished. A large portion of the 
faith of the Pagans centred in these magical practices; they 
had been perverted, at least they had been always suspected of 
being perverted, to political ends. The Roman governments 
had always regarded them with jealous apprehension. Every 
Roman Emperor from Augustus downwards had fulminated 
against them, while perhaps every one of them allowed himself 
to practise the art of magic in person, according to rites which 
he professed to deem legitimate. Paganism as far as it might 
seem to be a dangerous political engine Constantine persecuted, 
as all his predecessors had done; but this was the extent of his 
persecution, except that in one or two instances he seems to 
have interdicted forms of worship, and closed temples, which 
were manifestly perverted to purposes grossly immoral. And 
in this too he did no more than Roman usage had sanctioned 
from time immemorial. To the last, indeed, he probably retained 
a superstitious hankering after some of the forms of Pagan de- 
votion ; but his motive for refraining from baptism till the near 
approach of death was no doubt founded on the belief that the 
sacred lustration was an actual cleansing from all sin, and the 
only sure viaticum which the convert could take with him to 
the grave. 

But we must now proceed to examine the position in which 
Constantine, as the sole ruler of the Empire, placed himself 
towards the interests and the government of the Church. 

Hitherto the common affairs of the Christian believers had 
been debated in local councils, to which the bishops of a dis- 
trict or a province had been summoned generally by their own 
metropolitan. Such synods had been held at Lugdunum in 
Gaul, at Iliberis in Spain, at Antioch, Ephesus, Iconium, and 
many other local centres of the Church in Asia. With the 
spread of the faith and the lapse of time new questions of 
doctrine and discipline were constantly arising. Diverse ten- 
dencies of thought were becoming apparent in different quarters 
of the Empire. The traditions of the past, the rules for the 
future, propounded in one province, might have little interest 
for another, or might unhappily conflict with those of another. 
Amidst a great decline of intellectual culture, and the general 
corruption of art and literature, it would seem that down to the 
fourth century there was little or no decay of material civiliza- 
tion. Means of communication and habits of intercourse 
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between remote places were still in full activity. Trade and 
travelling were never more constant or more widely diffused 
than at this period. The Churches of the East and West, the 
North and South, kept up unintermittent communication with 
one another by letters and messengers. Thus, notwithstanding 
the increased numbers and wider diffusion of the believers, the 
outward tokens of the unity of the Church remained as visible 
as ever. But it was not so with the inner life of doctrine and 
opinion. The extension of faith began to do its work in creat- 
ing divers and conflicting schools of thought. From day to day 
new heresies and evil schisms were arising ; overborne in one 
place they speedily started up in another. The authority of 
local decisions had little weight beyond the locality itself. A 
council of bishops in one province could not attest the tradition 
of the Church in another. The great need of the Church, as it 
was felt at that period, was a general authority for declaring 
the faith of universal Christendom. The Unity of Faith was 
regarded as the paramount consideration. But to maintain it 
some new machinery was required. 

To effect this object there were, it would seem, two modes 
that would present themselves. The one was that of a General 
Council, composed of representatives of the Church from all 
quarters, to compare the traditions and usages and beliefs of 
the Christian world, and pronounce accordingly the tradition of 
the Church universal. If such an idea had hitherto flashed 
upon the minds of churchmen, it might have seemed to them 
simply impossible to reduce it to action, from the want of any 
central authority competent to convene a General Council. 
Had there been such an authority in the age before Constantine, 
occasions were quickly recurring on which appeal would un- 
doubtedly have been made to it to issue its fiat, and convene 
the assembly of the Church universal. But there was none 
such ; and it was not till the Church could see in the Emperor 
a personage endowed with authority to convene and with 
power to enforce the decisions of a Christian Council, that the 
idea of submitting the controversies of the Church to the deci- 
sion of the Church in general assembly took root among the 
faithful. But this was after all a difficult and perhaps a hazard- 
ous experiment to make. A much shorter and simpler mode of 
procedure might also present itself. It might be proposed to 
refer at once to the wisdom and authority of the Emperor him- 
self. As a Christian and a patron of Christianity, he might 
perhaps be trusted to take discreet counsel in any matter of 
faith submitted to him, to call for the opinions of the most 
faithful and learned pastors of the flock of Christ, and to 
be guided thereby in his decisions. Such were the two courses 
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open at this moment to the choice of the Christian Church, 
in its earnest solicitude for the unity of faith and practice, 
in an age of great present trial, amid much cause of appre- 
hension for the future. The first of the two, that of convening 
General Councils, was the course finally chosen; but the second, 
that of direct appeal to the Emperor himself, was actually the 
first to be hazarded. 

The first occasion that occurred for making this experiment 
related to a matter of Church discipline, and indeed of social 
order, rather than of doctrine. It referred to the schism of the 
Donatists ; and the case, very briefly told, was this :—During 
the recent persecution under Diocletian, the Pagan authorities, 
weary of inflicting death on those who refused to abjure the 
faith by sacrificing to idols, had bethought themselves of a 
milder, and, as they might think, a surer way of extirpating 
Christianity, by dismantling the churches, and demanding the 
surrender of the sacred furniture and the sacred books. Very 
precious were the copies of the Holy Scriptures, scattered here 
and there, from parish to parish, and confided to the special 
guardianship of presbyters and bishops. Many, no doubt, of 
these faithful men had submitted to death and torture rather 
than give up their sacred treasure. But some, not a few per- 
haps, who would have endured to the utmost rather than 
sacrifice to an idol or burn incense on a Pagan altar, had 
yielded so far to the temptation and purchased life on these 
easier terms. It must be added that there were others, few or 
many we know not, who had actually recanted the Faith and 
shrunk altogether from their trial. After the cessation of the 
persecution, and the dawn of a brighter day, a question arose, 
how these two classes of delinquents should be dealt with— 
the Traditors or Traitors on the one hand, the Lapsi or Relapsed 
on the other. The authorities of the Church were inclined to 
treat their cases with lenity, and admit them, both the one and 
the other, on the expression of their penitence, to communion. 
But from a certain party there arose a cry for severer measures— 
forrefusing communion, for treating them as mere heathens, and 
requiring reconversion and rebaptism. This party received the 
name of Donatists, from Donatus, a bishop of Numidia, who 
took the lead among them ; for it was in Africa that the ques- 
tion came to a crisis, and to Africa it would seem the agitation 
was confined. The disgust, however, felt by the Donatists to- 
wards the actual delinquents was hardly greater than that 
they soon came to entertain towards the great body of the 
Church which showed such indulgence towards them. The 
African character was ever vehement and fanatical. Wordy 
contention arose, which soon threatened to break into open 
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turbulence. Meanwhile the Donatists elected a bishop of their 
own at Carthage, declared themselves the true Church, excom- 
municated their opponents, and defied their hostility. The 
question was a practical, not a doctrinal one, and threatened 
the peace of the province no less than the unity of the Church. 
Both parties, it seems, were equally anxious for a decision be- 
tween them. Both at the same time turned their eyes to the 
same quarter. Both appealed to the Emperor, as the centre of 
secular unity, to maintain for them the principle of eccle- 
siastical unity also, A Provincial Council would, as they both 
felt, be nugatory. Neither of them imagined the expedient, 
hitherto unattempted, of a General Council, to open the mind 
of the whole Church on a question in which the whole Church 
was actually concerned; but they flew, with one accord, to 
Constantine, as the nearest, the readiest, the most powerful, 
perhaps not the least zealous, arbiter of the Church’s quarrel. 
Constantine, one would think, must have been somewhat 
surprised at the appeal thus made to him. But he was a bold, 
a sanguine, a self-confident man. He had faced many diffi- 
culties, and overcome them. He was a practical man, hampered 
by no theories: and in this case, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, he saw no difficulties. To a superficial 
view the case might not seem so novel as it really was. From 
the time of Augustus, the Emperor of the Romans had always 
united with his secular supremacy the spiritual functions, if we 
may so characterize them, of the chief priesthood of the national 
religion. He offered the public vows in the temples ; he assisted 
at the most solemn sacrifices; he directed the Haruspices to 
examine the divine tokens; he consulted the sacred books of 
the Sibyls; he watched over the holy chastity of the Vestal 
Virgins. The title of Pontifex Maximus, derived from the 
venerable founder of the Roman cultus, was dear to the rulers 
of the State. It moved, as they well knew, the imagination of 
their Pagan subjects; it formed an easy slope to the summit of 
the Apotheosis. This title Constantine retained to the last. 
In his mind it had a political if not a religious significance. 
Even his next successors, who had been bred in the faith which 
he only embraced fully in his last moments, continued to cling 
to it, whatever reserve they might practise in the exercise of 
the duties pertaining to it. They could not, Christians as they 
were, divest themselves of the notion that it symbolized the 
unity of Church and State, and sanctified the temporal power 
by its spiritual associations. It is not surprising, then, that 
Constantine should have welcomed the Christian supremacy 
thus thrust upon him by rival bishops and communions. They 
assured him that unity of opinion could be maintained by his 
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authority. He was prone to admit the fond delusion ; and as he 
had overcome the principle of disunion in the State “instinctu 
divinitatis,” by the motion of a Divine Spirit, as he himself 
expressed it on his Arch of Triumph, so now he might easily 
be led to expect to quell, by the same Divine Spirit, the prin- 
ciple of disunion in the Church also. 

The rival parties repaired to Rome as the centre of the 
secular government. Constantine was absent on the frontiers 
of Gaul. This circumstance may account for his choosing 
three bishops from that part of the Empire, and sending them 
to the capital, to confer with the bishop of Rome, and some 
others, upon the points in controversy. The Council met 
under the Imperial sanction ; the question was discussed in 
ecclesiastical form; the Donatists were defeated, their intru- 
sion repelled, their party denounced as schismatics. The 
Catholic bishop of Carthage was sustained in his seat; and the 
unity of the Church declared inviolable. Constantine was 
satisfied. He hoped that he had ejected the evil spirit of dis- 
union from the Church, and had at the same time established 
the principle of moderation in religious opinion, which is dear 
to practical people generally, and to princes in particular. It 
must have been a proud day with him when he felt what 
vigour had been imparted to spiritual censure by the secular 
arm. He conceived, we may suppose, a higher idea of the posi- 
tion of a Christian Emperor, supreme in the State, supreme in 
the Church also. The Pagans themselves appear to have been 
cast into dismay by it. The decision which he now ratified 
and enforced occurred at the moment when the Secular Games 
were to be celebrated ; and, for the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the authorities refrained from the 
celebration, for fear of the Emperor’s displeasure. The amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian, the playground of the Pagans, which had 
so often swum with the blood of the Christians, remained 
ominously empty. 

The experiment of checking ecclesiastical controversies by 
the secular arm was quite a new one. There have been so 
many similar attempts, from age to age repeated, that it is 
interesting to observe the first of the series, and to watch its 
issue. As in most cases that have followed, it was wholly 
unsuccessful. The Donatists waxed more zealous, more violent, 
more contumacious than ever. But Constantine was not dis- 
couraged. Something, he thought, perhaps had gone wrong 
with his machinery. He called for more bishops. He deter- 
mined to convene a second Council; and he determined that it 
should have the full weight of numbers. To Arles, in Gaul, he 
summoned bishops, not of Gaul only, but of various and dis- 
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tant provinces ; and to facilitate their meeting he defrayed the 
expenses of their journey, and placed at their service the relays 
of the Imperial post. Again the Council decided against the 
schismatics. They boldly appealed to the Emperor in person, 
exalting him even above the Council he had himself appointed. 
Constantine seems to have been staggered by this adroit 
manceuvre. He hesitated, and for some time delayed to give the 
Imperial sanction to his Council’s decision. But, when at last 
he too had pronounced judicially against the Donatists, it was 
impossible to leave an Imperial sentence unsustained by penal 
enactments. The schismatics had made a blunder. And had 
not Constantine made a blunder also? If the recusants, to 
their surprise and mortification, fell under sentence of confisca- 
tion, or deprivation, or exile, the Emperor was committed to 
the principle of secular persecution. And all to no purpose. 
The schism of the Donatists spread and flourished under the 
repeated blows of the secular power ; it developed into a series 
of tumults, disorders, and rebellions; it lasted, with recurring 
violence, for three centuries, and was only extinguished with 
the general extinction of Christianity in Africa by the Saracens. 

The Emperor, indeed, and the Church learned one lesson 
from the very dubious success of this first experiment. They 
discovered that no satisfaction in religious controversy could 
be obtained by the direct decision of the secular power. On 
the next occasion when the Church was rent by conflicting 
opinions, and the judgment of a competent authority seemed to 
be imperatively required, it was determined to refer, not to 
the Emperor himself, nor to a commission or local council 
chosen by him, but to a convention of the Church universal, 
summoned indeed by him, but left to come to its own conclu- 
sions freely, and beyond the suspicion of undue influence. 

The controversy with the Donatists had been confined, as we 
have seen, to the West, and indeed to a single province. It had 
related to a matter almost purely of discipline. Very different 
was that to which we have now to refer. For a century past 
the East had been perplexed by conflicting views upon the 
highest and most mysterious subject of Christian doctrine—the 
nature of the Deity in his revelation of Himself as Father, Son, 
and Spirit. The subtlety of the questions to which this contro- 
versy gave rise was congenial to the Greek and the Oriental 
character. The language of Greece furnished a polemical imple- 
ment suited above all others to a dispute so delicate and so 
difficult. Towards the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Eastern half of Christendom seemed on the eve of a great con- 
vulsion in consequence of the differences of opinion diffused 
upon this momentous subject. 
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It is in a historical, and not merely in an ecclesiastical 
sense, that we thus qualify the discussion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the fourth century. It was great in the men it 
brought into public view, great in the public consequences it 
produced. It was great in the eyes of the Christians, great 
in the eyes of the Pagans also. If it seemed superficially to 
be a contest between the believers, it was felt to be substan- 
tially a contest of Christianity with Paganism itself. For the 
tenets of Arius, which presumed the inferiority of the Son to 
the Father, especially in regarding Him as created in time, went 
really to overthrow the unity of the Godhead, and restore the 
inveterate Pagan principle of a hierarchy of different degrees 
and orders of Divine Beings. This was the question which was 
really at stake, than which none could be more historically im- 
portant, especially at the very moment when Paganism seemed 
to be tottering to her fall under the blows of her own chief 
Pontiff. It would have been disastrous indeed if, deserted by 
her own ancient patrons and protectors, she had found an asylum 
in the bosom of her sworn enemies—if Paganism had reappeared 
in the very centre of Christian doctrine, and rallied round it, 
under another name, the prejudices and superstitions which 
still sprang luxuriantly throughout the Roman world. 

In the year 325 the new Rome on the Bosporus, the city 
of Constantine, was rapidly rising. The Emperor chose, how- 
ever, the neighbouring city of Nica, in Asia Minor, for the 
place of conference. He summoned a General Council. The 
Church was anxious that a question of such universal interest 
should be decided by the united testimony of all its mem- 
bers, represented by their chief pastors. Constantine himself 
shrank, no doubt, from the appearance of bringing it to a 
decision by any meaner or weaker authority. The ques- 
tion actually presented to the Council at Nica was not a 
question of texts and readings. It was simply, at least it was 
primarily, a question of fact. Three hundred and twenty 
bishops, and a great number of presbyters, met together from all 
parts of the Empire, and some from even beyond it. Though 
the delegates of the East far outnumbered those of the West, 
no one ever disputed the fact that the whole Church was fully 
and fairly represented. These representatives were invited to 
declare, as witnesses to the fact, what was the belief on the 
point at issue of each particular church to which they severally 
belonged. It was a question of testimony not of criticism, of 
fact not of interpretation. The bishop of Rome might affirm 
that the Trinitarian doctrine established in his diocese was re- 
ceived by tradition from St. Peter and St. Paul: the bishop of 
Ephesus, that it was grounded in his church upon the reputed 
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authority of St. John. Some could appeal to the teaching of 
apostles, others to that of evangelists; others boasted of the 
evidence borne to their faith by the most renowned of confessors 
and martyrs. Everywhere it was a matter of testimony, a vast 
accumulation altogether of evidence to the primitive teaching 
of the Church. And such testimony was borne, we are assured, 
by a proportion of above three hundred bishops on the one side 
to five on the other. Such at least was the theory of the Council 
of Nica, as of other General Councils—to establish Christian 
doctrine on the ground of universal tradition. Though other 
influences came doubtless into play, it may fairly be believed 
that the Council was true to its theory, and that the doctrine 
set forth in the Nicene Creed represents the general belief of 
Christendom at the time, grounded upon immemorial tradition. 
And now, the unity of the faith thus ascertained, Constantine 
undertook to enforce its reception upon all consciences. The 
Church believed that unity of faith was essential; and Constan- 
tine was ready to support its views by authority. His judicial 
sentence against recusants was carried out by civil censures and 
deprivations, and by banishments. The principle of persecution 
for matters of opinion not only of practice, the principle of enfore- 
ing moral belief not merely social discipline, was now avowed 
and established. Christianity now assumed the weapons of 
Paganism, and turned them against the weaker brethren in her 
own communion. While purging herself of all taint of Pagan 
superstition, she actually adopted the worst principle of Pagan 
usage. The persecution indeed, in this case, was comparatively 
mild—so mild that the chief maintainers of the proscribed 
opinions were able to carry on the war of words, and gradually 
to recover their position. But it was not the less persecution 
because it was uncertain and vacillating, and signally failed of 
its object. The remaining years of Constantine’s life were 
embittered by a renewal of the controversy, in which he was 
pledged to take an active and authoritative part as the acknow- 
ledged champion of the Church. But before the end of his 
career his own views were subjected to the influence of the 
heretics. He who had professed himself a humble disciple of 
the orthodox teachers, and had lent his hand to enforce their 
decisions, became at last the patron of the arch-heretic Arius, 
and actually presided at a Council at Constantinople in which 
the orthodox doctrine was in turn denounced and proscribed. 
The Arian opinions, thus received into Imperial favour, 
through the influence, as we are assured, of Court intrigue, 
were imposed upon Christendom by the same violence with 
which they had been so lately repudiated, and were main- 
tained, if we may believe the orthodox writers, with even greater 
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severity. They continued, for a generation or more, to retain 
the upper hand. They were cherished by Emperors, accepted 
by bishops, reverenced by new nations of barbarian converts ; 
while they assisted, no doubt, the downward progress of Chris- 
tian faith and morals, and the marked reaction towards Pagan- 
ism in the generation that followed. Yet they too, after 
flourishing in persecution, seem to have been blasted by pros- 
perity. Fifty years later the faith in the Trinity, as it is now 
held and declared, was re-established in the Court and in the 
Church, by a second General Council, convened at Constanti- 
nople by Theodosius. But, again and again, whichever party 
triumphed, the same principle of persecution for opinion 
triumphed with it. It was not peace but a sword that was 
brought to the world by the conversion of the Emperor to 
Christ. 








EARL GODWIN AND EARL HAROLD. 


AmMoNG the many problems of history, none perhaps are so 
generally interesting, or call out so much passionate advocacy, 
as those which concern the personal character of distinguished 
men and women. There are still men who can hardly listen 
calmly when the purity of Mary Queen of Scots is impugned ; 
and, if Mr. Carlyle’s book has for a time inclined the balance of 
feeling not only against Charles I. but in Cromwell’s favour, 
there is yet no reason to believe that Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of 
the Protector has been accepted in its entirety. It is easy to 
see why this uncertainty should exist. No man ever lived 
more in public than Napoleon I.; yet the different verdicts upon 
him by M. Thiers and Mr. Goldwin Smith are only current 
varieties expressed with more than usual force and pungency. 
Nor would it be easy for a future historian, if he were de- 
prived of other sources of information, to reconcile the con- 
flicting views which Lord Palmerston and Mr. Kinglake formed, 
partly from personal knowledge, partly from intimate study, 
about Napoleon m1. It is no argument against the final value 
of history if different men sum up differently from the review 
of a complex character, or speak doubtfully where they only 
know partially. Yet, in general, it may be said that our esti- 
mates of the great dead are likely to be more certain and truer 
than those we form of men living amongst us. Petty jealousies 
disappear, misconceptions are cleared away by time; we see 
from a truer perspective as we see from a distance; and the 
lines which were coarse and blurred in the living man are 
fashioned into a marble distinctness by death. For a time, 
indeed, the old confusion of judgment seems to prevail, or even 
to be intensified, as various writers contribute various estimates. 
But gradually it is seen that every man who has done honest 
work has removed some difficulty of detail, or perhaps pene- 
trated, by force of poetic insight, to a more sympathetic intel- 
ligence of the human life he describes. Mr. Grote’s Cleon 
or Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell may not be altogether adequately 
conceived ; and the next great writer on these subjects may 
add a touch here, or strike away a line there, with real gain to 
historical truth. But it seems safe to predict that every future 
history will have to take these characters into account, and 
to allow much as certain for a little that it may retrench as 
unsound. 
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It might have been thought, fifty years ago, that the characters 
of Earl Godwin and Earl Harold were so well understood as to 
preclude controversy. There was a general consensus of opinion 
among all the writers known to us as contemporary, or within 
reach of contemporary tradition ; and all either agreed to damn 
Godwin by an expressive silence, while they charged him 
with the commission of violent and treacherous acts, or to 
associate his name with the epithets of crafty, traitor, and 
barbarous. Of Harold they spoke more leniently and with 
some personal favour; but they admitted, almost unconsciously 
as it were, many statements that told against him in the judg- 
ment of a later age. It was just known that as early as 
Stephen’s time there had been Englishmen who treated the 
charges against Godwin as invented or coloured by Norman 
prejudice; but the evidence on which they went, and the 
manuer of their advocacy, could only be guessed from a few 
lines in Malmesbury. With the revival of historical study in 
Europe, after the great war, English history began to be re- 
written, and a new view of Godwin’s character was suggested. 
Of Thierry’s Histoire de la Conquéte de l Angleterre, it is not too 
much to say that it gave a permanent impulse to the study of 
early English history. Less learned, and even less critical, than 
Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, it possessed a 
charm of style, a fire of narrative description, and a wealth of 
illustration, that still make it the most fascinating of untrust- 
worthy books. Many of Thierry’s faults were due to the fact that 
he was a pioneer in literature, writing about a foreign country, 
and drawing from sources which had never been properly 
sifted. But one fault was his own. He was an ardent poli- 
tician ; and his work is essentially a party pamphlet, in which 
the Saxons represent the tiers-état in France and the Normans 
the French noblesse of the Restoration. It followed that God- 
win and Harold were to be exalted, at any cost, as heroes and 
patriots. Of course this estimate was not accepted by English or 
German historians; and Lappenberg and Palgrave keep nearly 
as much within the old lines as Sharon Turner, Mackintosh, and 
Lingard, though the influence of Thierry’s theory is perceptible 
in the more moderate judgment which the later writers pass 
upon Godwin’s character. Meanwhile Mr. Kemble had pub- 
lished his invaluable six volumes of Saxon charters, throwing 
new light on the events of every reign; and in 1858 Mr, 
Luard virtually gave to the world a Life of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which had hitherto been buried in a hardly known manu- 
script, and which, as written by a client of Godwin’s family, 
supplies whatever could be said in their defence. Since then 
Mr. Freeman has published three volumes of a History of the 
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Norman Conquest. Writing in a more critical age, and when 
the labours of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy have popularized a 
sounder knowledge of our early material, he comes to the same 
task as Thierry with enormously greater advantages ; and it may 
probably be assumed that his book is an exhaustive advocacy 
of Godwin and Harold. The object of this article is only to 
deal with the question of personal character. Whether Godwin 
was a noble and pure-minded man, the father of his country, 
as Mr. Freeman maintains throughout, or an ambitious and 
unscrupulous noble, like Warwick in the Wars of the Roses, 
or Northumberland under Edward V1., is the issue primarily to 
be decided; and if any certainty can be obtained on this point 
the minor differences that still divide Harold’s historians will 
admit of comparatively easy solution. 

The first question that will occur is of Godwin’s parentage ; 
and here the view usually taken may be best explained and 
justified by the passages in Florence of Worcester (a historian 
of sterling value, who died in 1118), and that in the Saxon 
Chronicle, on which the whole theory has rested hitherto. “In 
which year” (1007), says Florence,’ “the king made Edric, the 
before-mentioned son of A®gelric, Earl of the Mercians, a man 
of low extraction indeed, but whose tongue had gained him 
riches and nobility, able in mind, persuasive in speech, and 
who surpassed all men at that time in jealousy and trea- 
chery, in pride and cruelty, whose brothers were Brihtric, 
fElfric, Goda, Aigelwin, Aigelward, AXgelmer, the father of 
Wlnoth, the father of Godwin, the Earl of the West Saxons. 
... At that time, or a little sooner, Brihtric, a brother of the 
treacherous Earl, Edric Streona, [and] a slippery, ambitious, 
and arrogant man, unjustly accused Wlnoth, the reeve of the 
South Saxons, to the king; and he, that he might not be taken, 
presently took to flight, and having collected twenty ships, 
made frequent predatory descents on the sea-coast.” The 
Canterbury text of the Saxon Chronicle tells the same story 
thus:— Brihtric; brother of the ealdorman Eadric, accused Wulf- 
noth, Child of the South Saxons, father of Earl Godwin, to the 
king.” The inference seems irresistible, and historians gene- 
rally have assumed or said, that Wulfnoth Eadric’s nephew and 
Wulfnoth Godwin’s father were one person. 

Mr. Freeman has shown reason for regarding this identifica- 
tion as hasty. His arguments cannot be reproduced in full, 
but may perhaps be abridged without material injury. He 
notices (vol. i. p. 374) that Florence does not in the second passage 
identify Brihtric as Wulfnoth’s uncle, that the Chronicles do 
not speak of Eadric and Godwin as relations, and that the 
1 Vol. i. p. 16. 
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description of Wulfnoth the South Saxon as Godwin’s father 
occurs in the latest and least authoritative text of the Saxon 
Chronicle. To this he adds (Note F), that the epithet Child 
seems intended to distinguish one Wulfnoth from another; and 
he shows that to regard Earl Godwin as Eadric Streona’s grand- 
nephew involves us in one very great chronological difficulty. 
For, as Eadric married a daughter of Ethelred, while Ethelred’s 
son married Godwin’s daughter, we are thus forced to assume 
that the Confessor married the great-great-niece of his own 
brother-in-law. On the other hand, a bequest by A‘thelstan 
Etheling of land at Compton to Godwin Wulfnoth’s son, coupled 
with the fact that two Comptons in Sussex are known from 
Domesday to have belonged to Godwin or Harold, is accepted 
by Mr. Freeman as a strong presumption that Earl Godwin 
was the son of Wulfnoth Child. Yet, as there are various 
notices of Godwin as a man of low birth, a yeoman’s or even 
a herdsman’s son, Mr. Freeman declines to sum up positively 
on either side, but inclines to the statement of the Canterbury 
text, in neither case, however, believing him to have been the 
great-nephew of Eadric. 

While I regard this argument as in the highest degree valu- 
able and ingenious, I confess I cannot follow it unreservedly, 
even without regard to the other evidence which I hope shortly 
to adduce. The silence of the Chronicles seems to me very 
natural, if the writers thought that the facts were generally 
known, and especially if there was any slur on Godwin’s parent- 
age, the record of which he might wish buried in oblivion. 
Matthew Paris in the Historia Minor several times perverts 
history, and disguises his own views, for fear of giving offence 
at court; and Henry of Huntingdon and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis admit that they wrote falsely about living kings. 
On the other hand, it was natural that Florence of Wor- 
cester and the Canterbury chronicler, writing after the Con- 
quest, should insert such details as they could about the 
great family that had suddenly been extinguished. Florence 
from his place of residence knew most about the Earl of the 
Mercians; the Canterbury writer was best acquainted with 
what related to Sussex. Nor can I see that the omission 
in Florence to identify the two Wlnoths proves them to be dif- 
ferent persons. It is quite possible that he did not know of 
their identity, as Wlnoth was the hero of events a century old. 
But if he is right in his first statement, that Earl Godwin was 
Eadric’s great-nephew, Mr. Freeman’s new reasons for regarding 
him as the son of Child Wulfnoth are rather a corroboration of 
the Canterbury text than a contradiction of Florence. The only 
real difficulty that remains will be that of chronology. But it 
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is not insuperable if we assume that Eadric was the younger 
brother of A2gelmeer, that Eadric was past middle life when he 
married Ethelred’s daughter, and that Edith was a child when 
she married Edward. Anyhow we cannot set difficulties of this 
kind against the positive statements of a trustworthy writer. 
Meanwhile, where historians are at fault or insufficient, we 
may perhaps glean something from evidence of another kind. 
Between the accession of Ethelred and the death of the Con- 
fessor was a period of something like ninety years, during which 
the two families of Eadric Streona and Godwin, if they be indeed 
two, enjoyed office and favour and grants of land. More than four 
hundred charters and wills have come down to us from this time. 
Considering that the great families of England were not very 
numerous, and that our documents refer mostly to the Saxon 
and Mercian parts of England, with which Eadric and Godwin 
were connected, it would be strange indeed if their family his- 
tory derived no illustration from the frequent transfers of land. 
Of course had the evidence been obvious, it would long ago 
have been pointed out; and it may be freely granted from the 
first that the proofs which I think sufficient to confirm Flor- 
ence’s genealogy would not be sufficient to establish it if they 
stood alone. The most that can be claimed for them is that 
they all agree with the hypothesis of a connection between 
Edric Streona and Godwin, and have no value in any other 
light. Nor do they make any great demands on the imagina- 
tion. Only it is necessary to bear in mind two or three simple 
facts about Anglo-Saxon family names. One is that, in the 
absence of surnames, the members of a particular family were 
apt to distinguish themselves by names that were varied from 
a common stem: thus, for instance, three of A%gelric’s sons 
had names beginning with Agel, and a Brihtmund had two 
sons, Brihtnod and Brihtwin. If, therefore, we can trace such 
stems as Aigel or Wulf in the members of different families, it 
it is like tracing a common surname in pedigrees, and gives a 
slight suspicion of interconnection. Next, and even as part of 
this, it must be borne in mind that family names of this kind 
were specially favoured and repeated in different generations. 
Several cases indeed occur where sisters had the same name. 
Edward the Elder had two daughters, Edith or Adive, alive at the 
same time; the History of Ely mentions two Athelfledas sisters ; 
and Earl Aldred had three daughters Elfledas. Side by side 
with this confusion was a certain apparent looseness in ortho- 
graphy, the scribe, it would seem, caring more to translate into 
his local idiom than to preserve provincial differences. In 
two copies of the same charter, we get the various readings of 


1 Codex Diplomaticus Anglo-Saxonicus, 773. 
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Agelric and Athelric, Agelnoth and AXthelnoth; the king 
whom we know as Ethelred is called Aigelred by Simeon of 
Durham and by Florence of Worcester; A‘thelwine and 
Elfwine are sometimes confounded ; and Wlfnoth is variously 
rendered as Alnod, Elnod, or Ulnod. If, however, these varia- 
tions make it doubly incumbent on us to be cautious in 
dealing with names, they also make it doubly probable that 
where one form is constantly adhered to one person or 
one family is meant. Lastly, it must be expected that the 
estates of a man in office will be found widely scattered. 
An Earl’s property would often lie more or less compactly 
in the province to which his family belonged; aud for 
obvious reasons an obscure thane’s also, But a king’s reeve 
was liable to be transferred from district to district ; and besides 
the small properties he begged or bought in the counties he 
administered, he was undoubtedly paid also in escheats as they 
fell in from any quarter. 

Of AXgelric the father of Eadric and A‘thelmer I can find 
nothing certain. The expression in Florence as to his son’s 
low birth does not perhaps prove more than that Agelric did not 
belong to one of the few great families ofthe country. Mere sig- 
natures of “A&thelric minister” to charters are not very valuable. 
But there are three charters which perhaps concern the man. 
In the first, Ethelred gives land in Harewell in Berkshire to 
his dear reeve Aithelric (A.D. 985). In its present form this 
charter is spurious; but spurious charters are not necessarily 
false ; they may be modernized transcripts of old deeds with a 
single clause interpolated. In the second deed? Atheric gives 
(A.D. 997) all he shall leave after death to his wife Leofwin for 
her days, with reversion to various monasteries after her death, 
and with mention of certain land rented by Eadric. From the 
third deed, two or three years later,> we learn that Ztheric has 
been guilty of laches in defending Essex against the Danes, 
and his bequests are consequently invalid ; but the king con- 
sents to ratify them, at the request of the widow, backed by 
ZEthelmer. A Wulfric, Wulfrun’s son, is among the few wit- 
nesses. I attach no special value to these deeds, especially the 
first; and*they are unnecessary to my argument. But the 
connection of the names A‘thelric, Leofwyn, Eadric, Athelmer, 
and Wulfrun, is at least so curious as to deserve notice ; and if 
Etheric, reeve of the East Saxons, is the same as Aégelric, 
father of Eadric and Agelmer, it would help to explain the 
rapid rise of his family. From the second deed, settling the 
disposition of his property after death, we may probably infer 


that ALtheric was an old man, and expected shortly to die. 


1 Cod. Dip. 648. 2 Thid. 699. 3 Jbid. 704. 
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The deed does not profess to enumerate all his property ; so 
that no particular difficulty is caused by the omission of 
bequests to his various sons, if we suppose that he was Eadric’s 
father. 

More important for our purposes is thelmer minister, whom 
I shall assume to be the A‘gelmer of Florence. In 983, an 
/Ethelmer dux receives a grant of land at Clive near Wootton, 
in Dorsetshire, but the charter is indorsed as a grant from 
Ethelred to his thane Athelmer, and AXthelmeer signs henceforth 
as “minister.”? In 984 and 988 Aithelmer and A‘thelweard 
miles have estates at Bishopstoke and at Upton booked to them 
for three lives by Oswald, Bishop of Worcester.” But though 
the conjunction is curious, a subsequent charter*® probably shows 
that the Athelmer in question was a mere mechanic; and 
the Aithelweard we may assume, therefore, was nothing but 
a bishop’s bailiff or steward. In 1002 or thereabouts, Aithel- 
ric, a new bishop of Ramsbury, sends a rescript to A‘thel- 
mer, concerning some property in Dorsetshire, partly situate 
where Athelmer dux had obtained grants in 983.4 In 1005, 
/Ethelmer, now we may assume an old man, resolves to 
make his peace with Heaven, and accordingly endows En- 
sham monastery.° To do this he exchanges three properties, 
one of which, Little Compton in Lellincge, is almost cer- 
tainly to be looked for near Lillington in Dorset, that is, on or 
close to the estate given to Aithelmer dux. He mentions in 
the recital that he has had a son-in-law, Athelweard, now dead ; 
and this man we may perhaps identify with a Hampshire 
thane and owner of land in Dorsetshire, while we know that 
he was a kinsman of Byrhtelm, once Bishop of Winchester.’ 
Aéthelweard and his wife are both dead, but have left a son, 
“Ethelmzr, who is old enough to give away land, and whom 
we may probably identify as the second of that name who 
signs a charter in 1004.7. Aithelmeer speaks also of his cousin 
Leofwine, in this instance a man, of his kinsman Godwin, and 
of a kinswoman Wulfrun, who has left him Rameslege, with 
the harbour belonging to it. The evidence thus far then 
appears to prove that there was an A‘thelmeer in favour between 
977 and 1005, that he interposed his good offices for Leofwin, 
widow of an A®theric, and that he had a cousin of his own, 
Leofwin, a kinsman Godwin, and a kinswoman Wulfin or 
Wulfrun. But names like Athelmer, AXtheric, Leofwin, and 
Godwin, do not advance us far in the region of probabilities. 


1 Cod. Dip. 638. 5 Cod. Dip. 714. 
2 Ibid. 646, 668. 6 Jbid. 642, *656. 
3 Ibid. 678. 7 Ibid. 710. 
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Their conjunction is curious and interesting; but by itself it is 
nothing more. 

On the other hand, the name Wulfrun is not a common one. 
Its first occurrence in a dated charter is I believe in 985, when 
a doubtful charter of Ethelred’s gives land near Wolverhampton 
“to a woman called Wulfrun,” while a genuine charter recites 
that Bishop Oswald books land at Teddington to his thane 
Eadric for three lives, and the charter is indorsed to Eadric 
and Wulfrun.!' There is also a charter without a date? which 
says that Airnketel and Wulfrun make known to king Ethel- 
red, and to the faithful in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, 
that they give land at Hickling to Ramsey monastery. Lastly, 
we have found Wulfric, Wulfrun’s son, signing a charter 
about 1004. If we combine these notices, and add the state- 
ment in the History of Ramsey,? that Airnketel and Wulfrun 
lived about Edgar’s time, it seems not unlikely that this Wulf- 
run was the kinswoman of AXthelmer; and it is noticeable 
that she possessed land in Sussex, for Rameslege was in Guest- 
ling Hundred. Otherwise, Northumbria seems to be taking us 
far away from the counties with which Eadric Streona and 
Godwin are known to have been connected. Nevertheless, it is 
quite certain that Earl Godwin had kindred in East Anglia, and 
kindred whose family names were formed by modifications of 
Wulf and Ketel. In 1046, a Wulfgyth, widow of lfwin, and 
mother of Ailfeytel and Kytel, and of three daughters,—Goda, 
Bota, and Atlgyth,—bequeaths Fritton in Essex to Godwin 
Earl, and Harold Earl Some years later, a Ketel made a 
will. He also belongs to East Anglia, bequeaths land to Earl 
Harold, and speaks of his sisters Bota and Algiva, and of his 
uncle Wulfric.® Lastly, the Chronicle of Abingdon Monastery 
tells us that a noble lady, Aélfgiva, bequeathed the vill of Lew- 
knor to her cousin Queen Edith, Earl Godwin’s daughter.® Ifthe 
Wulfrun who owned land in Sussex, and was kin to thelmer, 
presumptive grandfather of Godwin, be not one with the Wulf- 
run, wife of Airnketel, and presumptive ancestress of people 
leaving land to Earl Godwin and Earl Harold, and to Queen 
Edith, it must at least be said that the coincidences are so 
remarkable as to be unmatched elsewhere. But, assume her 
to be one of Aigelric’s family, and her conjunction in a lease 
with Eadric, the name Wulfnoth given to a son of thelmer’s, 
the signature of Wulfric as her son to that one special deed 
which concerned family property, all become easy and intel- 

ligible. 

1 Cod. Dip. *650, 651. 4 Cod. Dip. 782. 

2 Thid. 971. 5 Tbid. 1340. 

3 Gale, iii. p. 419. 6 Hist. Mon. de Abingdon, i. p. 459. 
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I have spoken of Wulfrun as presumptive ancestress of the 
East Anglian family connected with Godwin and Harold. Her 
son Wulfric, in 995, gets a grant of land forfeited at Dumaltun ; 
and a Wulfric in 1002 leaves land at Dumaltun (Dumbleton 
in Gloucestershire) to Archbishop A‘lfric.1 It seems reasonable 
to assume that the names and acts refer to one Wulfric. If so, 
we have his will,? and know that he had a brother A‘lfhelm 
(perhaps the Northamptonshire ealdorman of that name), while 
some of his first bequests are of lands to Aulfhelm and Wulfag. 
The lands in question are in the north, and are locally situate 
in Cheshire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire. Neither in their 
position nor in the names of his kin, whoever Wulfag may be, 
is there anything inconsistent with the supposition that this 
Wulfric was the son of A°rnketel and Wulfrun; and we may 
perhaps regard one of them as the missing link between Wulf- 
run and Wulfgyth. Anyhow the argument now stands thus: 
—Kthelmeer’s connection with a Wulfrun is certain ; and there 
was a “ Wulfgyth’s bridge” on the property at Shipford in 
Oxfordshire, given him by his cousin Leofwin.? Earl Godwin’s 
connection with a Wulfgyth is probable, as she and her chil- 
dren left him and his children land. The connection of this 
latter Wulfgyth, sister of a Wulfric, with a Wulfrun, mother of 
a Wulfric, is conjectural, but not unlikely or unnatural. Woulf- 
gyth’s daughter A¢lgyth had land in Oxfordshire. The descent 
of Godwin from an Aithelmeer rests on the sterling authority of 
Florence of Worcester. Is it more likely that these coincidences 
are meaningless, or that the historian was right ? 

It may now be noticed that there was another A‘thelmeer, 
who signs charters as “dux” down toA.D.982,and whom we may 
almost certainly identify with the Aithelmer, ealdorman of 
Hampshire, whom the Saxon Chronicle speaks of as dying in 
A.D. 982. He was buried at New Minster or Hyde Abbey, near 
Winchester ; and his will has been preserved.* Its principal 
points are that he leaves land in Tudanworth to his wife, land 
at Ensham to his elder son, and land at Cotismore to his 
younger. His sons’ names unfortunately are not given; but 
an Aithelwin, son of the ealdorman Aithelmer, is incidentally 
mentioned in connection with the grant of Dumaltun to Wulfric. 
The other may be Athelnoth the Good, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whom Florence of Worcester identifies as son of “the 
noble Aithelmar.” Atgelric or Aithelric, Bishop of Selsey, is 
said to have prayed to God that he might not survive his dear 
father, the Primate Aithelnoth ; and the story seems to imply 
1 Cod. Dip. 692, 1298. Hist. Mon. de Abingdon, i. pp. 411, 415. 


2 Cod. Dip. 1298. 3 Cod. Dip. 714. 
4 Liber. Mon. de Hyda, pp. 254-258. 
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a blood-relationship between the two.1 The Jands mentioned 
in Aithelmeer’s will are naturally not his ancestral inheritance, 
but outlying properties seemingly in different counties. If 
Cotismore be the Rutland property of that name, it was held by 
a Goda under the Confessor. Ensham seems to have passed 
into the Bishop of Lincoln’s hands, probably to complete the 
endowment of Ensham monastery ; and the circumstance sug- 
gests the inquiry whether A‘thelweard, the Hampshire thane, 
owning land at Ensham, and connected with Bishop Byrhtelm 
of Winchester, was of kin to AXthelmeer, the Hampshire ealdor- 
man, as well as connected with Athelmer minister. If so, it 
would give the clue why Tudanworth, the Tudeword of Domes- 
day, passed ultimately into Harold’s hands, though it was situate 
in Yorkshire, where he had little property besides. For fami- 
lies died out rapidly during the Danish wars; and it was 
always a reason for begging a property, that it had belonged to 
a connection of some kind. These however are mere possi- 
bilities, on which nothing can be built. 

So far the argument has, I hope, proved that we may distin- 
guish two Aithelmers, the Hampshire ealdorman who died in 
982, and the King’s thane who endows Ensham in 1005, and 
may almost certainly look on “ Aithelmer minister” as kin to 
an Anglian family, whose descendants were Godwin’s and 
Harold’s relations. One curious point remains. In the year 
1017, when the traitor Eadric Streona received the reward of 
his crimes, among those who were cut down with him was an 
JEthelweard, whom the Saxon Chronicle distinguishes as the 
son of “ AXthelmer the Great,” and Florence of Worcester as 
son of “ Agelmar dux.” This can hardly be the son of Aithel- 
mer of Hampshire, both because it would not, I think, be 
natural to distinguish him as the son of a man thirty-five years 
dead, and because we should scarcely now hear for the first 
time of that Aithelmer’s surname. But if we assume this 
ZEthelweard to be the son of Aithelmer minister, named from 
one uncle, and in attendance on another, all is easily explained ; 
and we may suppose Aithelmer the Great or Big to have got 
his surname as a distinction between himself and his old con- 
temporary Adthelmer the Noble or Well-born. It is true this 
forces us to suppose that Florence has given the title “ dux” to 
a man who was only “minister,” or perhaps that Aithelmer 
was made ealdorman in the last years of his life; but neither 
of these theories is glaringly improbable. Indeed, it will be 
remembered that the first charter I have quoted concerning 


1 Flor. Wig. i. pp. 183, 192. 


2 Abingdon Chronicle, a. 1087. Flor. Wig. i. p. 182. 
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ZEthelmer calls him “dux” in the body of the deed, and 


“ minister” in the indorsement. 
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It happens that out of four men of substance and position who 
bear the name Aigelric between 1000 and 1066, two appear in 
intimate relations to one or other member of Godwin’s family. 
The Agelric who was areeve of Kent? under Canute may be dis- 
missed, as quite foreign to our purposes. But there was an Aigel- 
ric, a Worcestershire thane, a brother of Bishop Aldred, who in 
1042 got leases for three lives of Elmley and Bentley from 
Bishop Lyfing ; while in the Domesday Survey Elmley is entered 
as a former property of Queen Edith’s.2 If Aigelric was of her 
kin, nothing more natural than such a bequest to her. His 
brother Aldred’s fortunes involved him still more signally with 
Godwin’s family. In 1050 he procured Swegen’s restoration 
to his earldom. Having bought the see of York in 1061 he 
was refused the pallium at Rome—by one account for simony 
and gross incompetence, by another for a slight breach of cano- 
nical discipline,>—and would have returned in dishonour if Earl 
Tostig had not interposed with threats, which seems to imply 
a warm personal interest in the nomination. The third Agel- 
ric began life in Peterborough monastery, was made secre- 
tary to Edmund, Bishop of Durham, passed seemingly into the 
service of Ailfric, Archbishop of York, who left him a bequest,‘ 
obtained the see of Durham by simony (and it is said by God- 
win’s aid),> and finally, in 1056, procured, by the aid and favour 
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1 Cod. Dip. 1323. 2 Cod. Dip. 764, 765. 
3 Malmesbury, de Gest. Pont., p. 271. Vita Eadwardi, p. 411. 
4 Cod. Dip. 759. 5 Ingulf, p. 649. 
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of Earl Tostig,' that his brother gelwine should be allowed to 
succeed him. Here the evidence is palpably insufficient to do 
more than suggest a case for inquiry. But the case of Aldred 
and Atgelric is a stronger one; and it seems not improbable 
that Aigelric and his brother may have been sons of Eadric 
Streona himself or of a brother. I may just add that Eadric 
the Wild co-operated with Harold’s sons in the insurrection of 
1068, and that his son and heir was named Alnod.2 And to 
wind up this catalogue of Aigelrics or Aithelrics, I may notice 
Elric, the monk of Christ Church, who was of Godwin’s kin, 
and was once put forward as candidate for the primacy.® 

I have gone at great length into this question of genealogy, 
not so much for its own importance as because it partly involves 
the question of Florence of Worcester’s trustworthiness. Assume 
that he was mistaken about such a point as Godwin’s family, 
and his estimate of Godwin’s character is to some extent im- 
paired. Let it be seen that he possessed accurate local know- 
ledge about an eminent family whose fortunes had powerfully 
influenced Mercian history, and his words of praise or blame get 
a fresh significance. The only seeming contradiction to explain 
is between Florence’s description of Aigelmer as a man of low 
race and bad character, and the high position occupied by 
the Aithelmer whom I identify with him, and the epithet of 
“great” given him by the Saxon chroniclers. The difficulty is 
more apparent than real. If A®gelmer was only son of a small 
thane, his rise was rapid, and it may be said unexampled, suffi- 
cient to rouse the envy against new men; and this may 
account for some disparaging expressions. But the fact that 
Eadric married into the royal family is surely inconsistent with 
the assumption of a servile or base extraction; and it is 
not unnatural to believe that Godwin owed some of his 
rise in life and a portion of his vast estates to connection 
with two old and good families. As to the epithet “great,” 
I believe it merely means that Aithelmer was a big man; 
but even if we assume that it was applied to his personal 
character, it would only show that the public differed from 
Florence in their estimate of a clever glozing man, as men have 
differed since then about his grandson Godwin. Meanwhile two 
small points may be noted. If Aithelmer had a grandson of 
age in 1005, the chronological difficulty which Mr. Freeman 
has raised disappears; and we must assume, what is far from 
improbable, that Eadric Streona was a younger brother, though 
a man advanced in life, when he married Eadgyth. Next, we 
may understand why Godwin was not involved in the ruin 


1 Sim. Dun. c. 34. * Mapes, De Nugis Curialium, p. 81. 
3 Vita Eadwardi, p. 399. 
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which followed his father Wulfnoth’s quarrel with Brihtric. 
The first charter he signs in 1012 bears the signatures of his 
great-uncles Eadric and #lfric, of his uncle Aithelweard, of an 
Ulfcytel, who probably belonged to his East Anglian kin, and 
of his cousin Zthelmer. If he was connected with A‘gelnoth 
and Agelric he had natural allies in two of the most eminent 
churchmen of the day. It is just possible that even closer 
bonds connected him with one member of the royal family. 
The will of the Atheling Athelstan, bequeathing the land at 
Compton which his father had before him to Godwin Wulf- 
noth’s son, proceeds to make a bequest of land at Westun to 
“ my foster-mother A‘lthryth,” and of land at Heorulfestun and a 
sword “to my mass-priest Ailfwin.”' We cannot of course strain 
the evidence of so common a name as Westun; but there was a 
Westun in Suffolk, part of which belonged to Gurth,? and a 
Westone in Hertfordshire which belonged to Harold.* The 
properties with names like Heorulfestun belonged to St. Paul’s 
and St. Edmund’s, under the Confessor; but Godwin is known 
to have had a brother named Atlfwin, who became Abbot 
of Hyde, and died fighting at Hastings; so that, if this 
were indeed the man, the bequest of a sword to him was 
not without a meaning. Summing up, then, I think we may 
say that Godwin’s position during the last years of Ethelred 
and at Canute’s accession was the most desirable of all fora 
young man: just enough family connection to push him if he 
appeared capable, and not enough to excite Canute’s jealousy. 
It was that king’s policy to promote trustworthy members of 
the families who had suffered at his hands, instead of perpetuat- 
ing a blood feud with them. In the same spirit in which he 
favoured Leofwine and Leofric, the father and brother of Nor- 
man, who had perished with Eadric Streona,* he promoted 
Godwin, whose kinsmen Eadric Streona and Athelweard had 
been the victims of a great State necessity. 

In William of Malmesbury’s notice of Godwin’s family con- 
nections, he says that he was first married to a sister of Canute’s, 
who died by God’s judgment for her wickedness in exporting 
slaves to Denmark, and afterwards to the mother of his surviv- 
ing children, whose name William of Malmesbury does not 
know. This account is clearly inaccurate. Munch and Lap- 

1 Cod. Dip. 722.  * Domesday, ii. f. 282, b. 283. 3 Jbid. i. f. 1326. 

4 Mr. Freeman observes, ‘‘ Northman is said, on the most suspicious of 
all authorities, to have been a special follower of Eadric,” and refers accord- 
ingly to Ingulf. But the remodeller of Ingulf was merely amplifying the 
Chronicle of Evesham (p. 84), which says, ‘“‘ with whom too [i.e., Eadric] 
and with many others of his soldiers, a certain powerful man, Norman by 
name, is killed.” It is possible, but not I think natural, to exclude Norman 
from the retainers spoken of as Eadric’s. 
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penberg, who have been generally followed, agree that Godwin’s 
connection with Canute was through marrying Gytha, the sister 
of Jarl Ulf, Canute’s brother-in-law ; and Gytha was alive after 
the battle of Hastings. Consequently, the story of a former 
wife has been very generally discarded or ignored. Yet it is 
difficult to suppose that William of Malmesbury wrote alto- 
gether at random; and there is a marriage-contract. extant 
which perhaps is the very deed of the first marriage. By this, 
Godwin, wishing to marry Byrhtric’s daughter, gives her a 
pound of gold, and a property at Street, and some land at Burh- 
waramersc, and thirty oxen and twenty cows, and ten horses 
and ten theowmen. The agreement is made at Kingston be- 
fore Canute and the Primate, is witnessed by three Godwins 
and three Leofwins amongst others, makes mention in the 
formal part of all the “ doughty” men in Kent and Sussex as 
persons who are to be notified, and is to be kept in three 
copies, one at Christ Church (Canterbury), one at St. Augus- 
tine’s, and the third by Byrhtric himself. Now, the name God- 
win is so common that we can argue nothing at all from it; and 
even the presence of the name Leofwin does not really advance 
us. But the Godwins interested especially in Kent and Sussex, 
and of such importance that their marriage-contracts would be 
discussed before Canute himself, cannot have been very numer- 
ous. The Street and Burhwaramersc in question can be posi- 
tively identified. The first gave its present name to Street 
Hundred, and was held by Ulnod, under the Confessor. The 
second is Burmarsh in the same Hundred, which belonged at 
the time of the Survey to St. Augustine’s. The want of a link 
however in this instance is more than compensated by the 
connection of Street with Ulnod, who is most probably Wulf- 
noth, Godwin’s son. That Godwin did not hold any other 
property in the district makes it perhaps all the more likely 
that he would assign this estate as a dower. The fact, though 
interesting, if we could assume it, does not bear largely upon 
Godwin’s history. Byrhtric’s daughter must have died young ; 
and we cannot infer from Malmesbury’s confused statement 
whether she or Gytha was guilty of the infamous traffic in 
young girls with Denmark. But the deed, which must be 
dated between 1016, the year of Canute’s accession, and the 
year 1018, when Godwin would have been described as Earl, 
may perhaps serve to mark his position under the new dynasty, 
as a man of rank, but still merely a county notability, and 
evidently possessed only of a small property. 

It was Canute’s obvious policy to divide his earldoms be- 
tween Danes and Englishmen, so as not to rely exclusively 
1 Cod. Dip. 732. 
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upon either race. But the wars of the last few years had been 
so destructive that the native nobility was reduced to a few 
great families. Of these, the despicable Eadulf Cudel obtained 
the earldom of Northumbria. Leofwin, generally called, but 
on insufficient evidence, Earl of Mercia, was most likely the 
son or near kinsman of /Zthelwin, and grandson of A‘thelstan 
Half-cyng, an East Anglian ealdorman of Danish descent. The 
reasons for this are that Leofwin, Leofric, and Edwin were 
names in both families; that Leofwin’s son’s name Norman, 
and the family history, indicate Norse extraction ; that A‘thel- 
win’s nickname “God’s friend” corresponds eminently to his 
grandson Leofric’s character for personal piety ; and that there 
is no other family with which Leofwin can at all probably be 
connected, since Dugdale’s Leofric, Earl of Chester under Ethel- 
bald, is of course only the creation of a spurious charter. A 
third Earl Aithelweard, who was soon afterward outlawed 
for a rebellion in Canute’s absence, was perhaps connected with 
the historian Fabius Questor Patricius Aithelweard, and pre- 
sumed on his royal kindred as a claim to the crown. Of a 
fourth Athelred nothing but the name is known; and, as it only 
occurs in one charter,! we may perhaps conclude that he was 
short-lived or unimportant. Godwin was designated by race 
as much as by ability for a place in the new peerage. His 
family had been conspicuously before the public ever since 
Ethelred’s accession ; and the fact that he belonged to what 
since Aithelmeer’s death was the least favoured branch, was a 
pledge that he was not indissolubly bound to the past. Mr. 
Freeman says “he had fleshed his sword at Sherstone and 
Assandun ;” ? and, though there is, I think, no authority for the 
assertion, it is not unlikely that the young man had served in 
those battles, perhaps on the Danish side. He accordingly signs 
charters as Earl in 1018, being then, we may suppose, between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age. 

Fortune soon gave him an opportunity of distinction. The 
English of the eleventh century were something like the Irish 
of the eighteenth, unconquerable in every country but their 
own ; and Godwin led them to victory over Canute’s Slavonian 
neighbours on the Danish frontier. Lappenberg, Palgrave, and 
Mr. Freeman agree in referring this expedition to the year 
1019, when Canute visited Denmark to secure the throne 
vacant by his brother Harald’s death. Munch clenches this 
date by a theory which is only not proved. He points out that 
Godwin’s marriage with Gytha may probably be referred to 
1019 or soon afterwards, that Ulf Jarl’s ancestral estates lay at 
Jomsborg in the immediate neighbourhood of the Wends, and 


1 Cod. Dip. 729. 2 Vol. ii. p. 328. 
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that the story in the Knytlinga Saga, which connects Godwin’s 
rise with a rescue of Ulf Jarl, is easily accounted for if we refer 
the events to this expedition and divest them of their legendary 
colouring. From this time then we may regard Godwin as the 
greatest by connection, position, and capacity, of all the nobles 
really naturalized in England, and only manifestly inferior to 
Leofwine’s family by descent. His rivals Eric, Thurkil, Hacun, 
or Ulf, melt, as it were, out of the land. The Earls dwindle 
down from ten or twelve to six or seven; and Godwin’s is the 
premier province of England, the earldom of the West Saxons. 
The fact that part of Gytha’s “morgon-land” or dower from her 
husband was in Devonshire,! as well as the vast property after- 
wards owned there by Godwin’s family, seem to show that his 
connection with this part of England was among the earliest 
incidents of his rise. 

With Canute’s death came the trial which was to test of 
what metal Godwin was made. The dead king, during his 
early campaigns in England, had cohabited with Ailfgiva 
daughter of Alfelm, ealdorman of Northamptonshire. The 
union, of whatever kind it may have been, had been practically 
annulled by Canute’s formal marriage with Ethelred’s widow. 
But Aélfgiva and one of her sons, Sven, had been endowed with 
Norway ; and the other son, Harald, had been employed in 
public business. It is scarcely probable that this arrangement 
was ever acceptable to Emma; and Danish history represents 
her as conspiring during Canute’s lifetime to seize Denmark for 
her son Hardicanute. As England was secured to her son by 
treaty, so far as Canute’s good pleasure could secure it, we may 
perhaps assume that Emma feared lest Denmark should be 
made a separate kingdom for one of Ailfgiva’s sons. But Canute 
seems to have desired the permanent union of the two crowns, 
and, it is said, procured a promise from the English Primate, 
Aigelnoth the Good, to acknowledge and consecrate only Hardi- 
canute. When however the king’s death was known, the old 
division of North and South, Angle and Saxon, broke out 
again in England. To the Angles, Harald was the son of a 
countrywoman, fitted by age and presence to assume sove- 
reignty at once, and the pledge of a severance from Denmark, 
which began to be earnestly desired. But among the Saxons 
Harald’s birth was discredited, and it was said that his barren 
mother had palmed off a cobbler’s son on the late king. Apart 
from their traditional jealousy of an Anglian candidate, the 
Saxons were no doubt influenced by their natural leaders. The 
Primate declared himself bound by a promise to support Hardi- 
canute ; Emma could not but desire that her own son should 


1 Cod. Dip. 926. 
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govern England to the exclusion of a rival’s issue; and Godwin, 
as connected with Danish royalty, heartily espoused the cause 
of his wife’s sister-in-law nephew. The Witan met to deli- 
berate ; and Leofric inclined the balance in Harald’s favour. 
England was to be divided again, as it had so often been before ; 
and Harald was to rule north of Thames, while Emma and 
Godwin administered the provinces south of Thames in trust 
for Hardicanute. 

It was certain that this arrangement could not long be satis- 
factory. England had outgrown the time when partitions of it 
for dynastic convenience were possible; and when Harald 
claimed and carried off his share of the late king’s treasure 
from Winchester, and established a seat of government in the 
North, the West Saxons began to repent of the arrangement, 
which excluded them from all the profits and patronage of 
government. Hardicanute still lingered in Denmark, and 
seemed careless of his own interests, though Florence says he 
was begged to show himself. Public feeling veered round in 
favour of Harald as the one king. But for Emma no recon- 
ciliation with her rival’s bastard or the cobbler’s son was pos- 
sible. If her Danish son was careless of his English kingdom 
and his mother’s honour, she had sons in Normandy whose 
claim as English Aithelings might rally a party. It seems 
she invited them to come over. Edward, by the Norman 
account, landed in Hampshire, fought a battle, and sailed away 
again, seeing, we may presume, that he was not welcomed even 
within a few miles of the royal city, his mother’s customary 
residence. Alfred was less fortunate. He seems to have sailed 
up the Stour to Canterbury,’ perhaps relying on the friendship 
of Aithelnoth, and then marched across country with a few 
hundred followers to Guildford. There he and his men were 
seized during the night. The followers were enslaved or put 
to death with every circumstance of barbarity,—scalping, blind- 
ing, and cutting off the hands and feet. Alfred himself was 
sent to Ely to be imprisoned, was blinded the moment he 
landed, and died from the brutal violence with which the eye- 
balls had been pierced. 

What was Godwin’s share in this great tragedy? One ver- 
sion of the Saxon Chronicle, which is followed by Florence of 

1 Whether Canterbury or Dover is not absolutely certain, as the word 
used, Dorubernia, means Canterbury in English, and I suppose in other 
writers, down to the Conquest, while in the twelfth century it is used by 
William of Jumiéges, and perhaps once or twice by other writers, for 
Dover. But William of Poitou speaks of Dover as Dovera, and ought there- 
fore to mean Canterbury by Dorubernia ; and William of Jumiéges in the 


passage in question seems merely to amplify his predecessor. There is no 
doubt Fordwich near Canterbury was a port in 1037. 
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Worcester and Simeon of Durham, the Flemish author of the 
Encomium Emme, the Normans, William of Poitou, and Wil- 
liam of Jumiéges, all agree that he was the main actor, the man 
who allured and captured Alfred, and who was responsible for 
his treatment, and only differ as to the amount of perfidy in- 
volved. Except Godwin’s panegyrist, who shuns the subject, 
but does not really deny his hero’s guilt, every writer of the 
times who mentions the massacre says that Godwin was 
reputed its author; and only William of Malmesbury, whose 
monastery had been saved from ruin by Godwin, and who was 
perhaps in fear of “the modern English,” speaks of it as a little 
doubtful because “the chronicles are silent.” Accordingly 
Godwin’s guilt has been assumed as proved by all historians, 
except Thierry and Mr. Freeman. Thierry’s argument, that 
Godwin, as a pure-minded Saxon patriot, was disgusted by the 
number of foreign retainers whom Alfred brought with him, 
need not detain those who remember that Godwin married a 
Dane, supported the foreign Hardicanute against the son of an 
Englishwoman, and finally procured the election of Alfred’s 
brother, the most foreign in heart of all our early kings. Mr. 
Freeman’s arguments are of a more serious kind; and one of 
them may be allowed from the first, and must be borne in mind 
throughout. It is that this invasion was in violation of the 
settlement made by the Witan, and that Godwin, as party to 
that pact, and perhaps to some extent under Harald’s over- 
lordship (though this is, I think, more questionable), was bound 
to stifle the beginnings of civil war. Next, we may dismiss at 
once the charge made by the Winchester annalist, that Godwin 
invited the Aithelings to come over, and, which is perhaps 
remotely connected with the highly improbable story in the 
Encomium Emme, that Harald forged a letter inveigling them 
in their mother’s name. Godwin’s interests at this time might 
be promoted by Hardicanute’s accession, or by making terms 
promptly with Harald ; and it is not unlikely that he had done 
the latter. But he had nothing to gain by putting forward a 
candidate from Ethelred’s line, or by joining in the commission 
of an act which, if Harald died or lost the crown, would involve 
the Earl in difficulties with Emma and her sons. Emma may 
have thought that she could force Godwin’s hand by precipi- 
tating an invasion. But Godwin can only have felt annoyance 
and perplexity when he heard that a royal prince was in the 
country, whom it was almost equally unprofitable and danger- 
ous to support or to destroy. 

The question then narrows itself to two points. Did Godwin 
go to meet the AXtheling, become his man, and betray him in 
violation of the most binding oath, and did he take active part 
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in the atrocities afterwards? Mr. Freeman answers substan- 
tially that our authorities are confused, and that Godwin was 
afterwards absolved by formal judgment of the Witan. Now 
a word may be said as to this confusion of the authorities. 
“ A contemporary writer,” says Mr. Freeman of the Encomiast, 
“ who wipes out Emma’s marriage with A‘thelred, who looks 
on the Aithelings as sons of Cnut, who is ignorant that his 
heroine was actually Queen Regent over Wessex, is really some- 
what of a curiosity.” Whether the monk of St. Bertin really 
wiped out the marriage with Ethelred must be decided by those 
who can say whether the mention of her as “ virgo,” a rather 
vague phrase in monastic Latin, outweighs the title of “ Regina,” 
given to the daughter of a Norman duke. But this argument 
from inaccuracies of detail must not be closely pressed. No 
man ought to have known more about Godwin’s family and the 
life of Edward the Confessor than the author of the anonymous 
life; yet he marries Godwin to Canute’s sister, and Tostig to 
Edward’s niece, whom he describes as her father’s sister; while 
he speaks of the Danish embassy to claim the English crown as 
an embassy to acknowledge Edward on his accession. If there- 
fore we reject the evidence of a contemporary who almost cer- 
tainly derived his story from Emma or her retinue when she 
fled, after Alfred’s murder, into Flanders, we may with equal 
reason discard Godwin’s panegyrist. 

However, Mr. Freeman elects on the whole to follow the 
Encomiast’s story as the most probable. It is simple enough. 
Alfred tries to land and is repulsed, but succeeds at another 
point, and makes his way toward London to join his mother. 
“ But when he was now close to it Earl Godwin met him, and 
took him into his faith, and presently became his vassal, with 
the affirmation of an oath. And leading him away from London, 
he brought him into the vill called Guildford: and there dis- 
tributed his soldiers by twenties and twelves and tens in the 
respective lodgings. . . .” But next morning “ the agents of 
the monstrous usurper Harald appear,” and the massacre begins. 
The guarded and truthful character of this narrative is apparent. 
The writer nowhere condemns Godwin, though he evidently 
suspects him; but he simply puts the known facts together in 
such way as to warrant an irresistible inference that Godwin 
was a party to the admission of Harald’s troops. Indeed, Emma 
herself may well have been ignorant of some facts, and have 
wished to disguise others. After the disastrous failure of the 
expedition she may naturally have desired to father her own 
letter on Harald as a forgery: and how far Godwin was 
deceived or deceiving may long have been unknown to her. Mr. 
Freeman accordingly sums up that Alfred was seized “against 
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the will or without the knowledge of Godwine,” and that the 
Earl did not then think it worth while to risk a civil war for 
the sake of a captive. His main reasons appear to be that 
“ every other recorded action of” Godwin’s “ life is that of an 
English patriot,” a fact which no one but Thierry and Mr. Free- 
man has ever yet discovered, and next, that “an English Court 
of Justice” “solemnly pronounced him to be innocent.” Alto- 
gether he claims “that the great Earl is at least entitled to a 
verdict of Not Proven if not of Not Guilty.” 

It is difficult to accept this theory. If Harald’s troops really 
surprised Guildford, they must have found Godwin there in the 
character of an enemy, who had just acknowledged a new and 
tival king, and whose life was therefore forfeit, if the settlement 
by the Witan had any value. Even if we assume Godwin to 
have escaped, and reject all the English evidence that connects 
him with the massacre, it is difficult to understand how he 
could have been trusted or employed afterwards. But the 
small evidence we have seems to show that he was both. His 
signature as “dux” is affixed to the one signed charter of Harald’s 
reign. His friends Lyfing and Stigand obtain Church prefer- 
ment ; and Lyfing’s first known use of his new bishopric is to 
lease Church lands to the Worcestershire Aigelric whom we 
have seen some reason for connecting with Godwin’s family. 
Lastly, when Hardicanute succeeds to the throne Godwin is 
brought to trial for what took place at Guildford. Mr. Freeman 
indeed says that he was solemnly pronounced innocent. But 
the language of Florence is not nearly so strong, and merely 
says that Godwin’s compurgators swore he did not counsel or 
wish Alfred’s blinding, but did as his lord King Harald ordered 
him. This defence, be it observed, does not touch the question of 
treachery, with which the Witan had nothing to do, nor the bar- 
barous massacre of the prisoners, which statesmen of that age 
would easily condone, but simply declares Godwin legally justi- 
fied in obeying his liege lord. The Witan was a court with an 
unavoidable bias in Godwin’s favour. All had acknowledged 
Harald as king, de facto or de jure, and could not wish to see 
the legality of their acts under him impeached ; and all un- 
doubtedly felt, as English nobles felt for centuries afterwards, 
that it would not be wise to arm the Crown with precedents of 
death or outlawry against their own order. So the matter was 
patched up with much substantial equity. Godwin is to make 
“bote” to the king with a magnificent ship as the price of the 
king’s friendship for the future. In other words, the verdict 
seems to have been :—* We cannot restore your brother; and 
we cannot condemn Godwin for having acted in the main as 
most of us would have done, bating some incidental circum- 
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stances, which are not charged against him. But it is possible 
he might have managed to save the A‘theling without ruining 
himself ; and anyhow he has been the cause, though doubtless 
against his will, of a heavy loss to you. There are fines and 
penance even for accidental homicide. Let Godwin give you 
a compensation worthy of a king; and let this matter against 
him be blotted out.” The sentence in this light seems emi- 
nently a fair one. Godwin had no share in inviting Alfred ; 
and the men of Godwin’s earldom, probably under orders from 
him, had tried to prevent a landing. But when Alfred was in 
the country, and it became necessary to side with him or to 
seize him, the worthy kinsman of Eadric Streona had recourse 
to a safe treachery, and handed his victim over to the king. 
We may well believe that he did not anticipate or approve of 
Harald’s vengeance. But in presence of the evidence of the 
Abingdon Chronicle, whose writer, be it remembered, lived not 
more than fifty miles from Guildford, it is impossible to acquit 
the Earl of the gross barbarities practised on Alfred’s body- 
guard. They were no doubt designed to remove all suspicion 
of his own complicity. 

Godwin was soon forced to give a similar pledge to the new 
king. The population of Worcestershire had a specially Danish 
character; and the thanes of the bishopric are described as 
Danes and English in two charters.1 Whether from the 
fierce independence of conquerors, or from a feeling that 
they of all men ought not to pay Danegeld, the people of 
the shire rose up in arms and slew two of the king’s collectors. 
Hardicanute seems to have heard of the outrage while the 
Witan was assembled; for he despatched all the Earls, and 
amongst them, of course, Godwin, to punish the murder. The 
people of the shire fled in every direction. The citizens of 
Worcester defended themselves in the little island of Beverege, 
and succeeded in obtaining terms which left them their lives 
and freedom. But the city was fired, and large booty carried 
off. The story speaks forcibly to the servile condition of Eng- 
land. Hardicanute was a young man, scarcely seated on the 
throne, and of no great ability; yet men who must have dis- 
liked his orders to punish a mere émeute with extreme severity, 
seem to have felt that they could not refuse obedience. It is 
the best extenuation of Godwin’s conduct at Guildford, that the 
whole English nobility should have lent themselves so soon 
afterwards, however reluctantly, to the execution of a cruel and 
lawless sentence. 

At the end of Hardicanute’s short and oppressive reign, 
England was thoroughly weary of the Danish dynasty. The 


1 Cod. Dip. 804, 923. 
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legitimate heir by modern theories, Edward, son of Edmund 
Tronsides, was absent in Hungary ; and his return could not be 
waited for, even had there been any reason to desire it. But 
another Edward, Emma’s surviving son, had been recalled by 
Hardicanute and was living in the country. A Norman 
account even says that Hardicanute had designated his brother 
heir to the crown, that is, we must suppose, had discussed the 
matter with the Witan, and obtained favourable answers. 
Edward’s first impulse, however, was to fly the kingdom; and 
the account of his conduct is remarkable.! He procured with 
some difficulty an interview with Earl Godwin, offered to fall 
at his feet, and implored a safe passage into Normandy. It 
seems evident that he feared the fate of Alfred at the hands of 
the powerful nobleman between whom and himself lay the 
memory of what might appear an inexpiable wrong. Godwin 
at once re-assured him. The Earl probably apprehended no 
danger from a prince whose insignificance he had thoroughly 
gauged, knew that the feeling of the country would not endure 
a Dane, and saw the advantage of preferring a candidate who 
would be backed by the interest and perhaps by the arms of 
Normandy. It was an immediate sacrifice of the claims which 
Godwin as premier nobleman of the country might possibly 
have made valid for his own election; but he was after all a 
new man, and it was well to wait. As for the blood-feud, it 
might be appeased if Edward would promise to marry his 
daughter Edith. “There was no promise,” says Malmesbury, 
“which Edward was not ready to make, considering his urgent 
necessity ;” and the words perhaps imply that he thought his 
choice lay between death and a throne. It may be also, as he 
was not very capable, that he yielded to the magic of Godwin’s 
eloquence, and accepted the Earl’s version of his own inno- 
cence. What such a man as Edward thought indeed, and 
whether he took his views from Godwin or Robert, was very 
important in those days for England, but is scarcely to be con- 
sidered evidence in summing up on a matter of history. 

1 Malmesbury says (i. 332), “‘Conventus ille [sc. Godwinus] per legatarios ut 
pace prefata colloquerentur diu hesitabundus et cogitans tandem annuit; ve- 
nientem ad se [Edvardum] et conantem ad genua procumbere allevat.” Mr. 
Freeman’s view that Edward was out of England, and that an embassy was 
sent to him, has, I think, no real support except from the Anonymous Bio- 
grapher, whose words, ‘‘mittuntur post eum duces et episcopi,” may, how- 
ever, only mean that a deputation waited upon him. There are, it is true, 
many other authorities ; but they are either legendary, like Huntingdon, or 
coloured by the Norman story, which represented Edward as a king imposed 
on England by Normandy in order to strengthen William’s title to England. 
As for the charter in Delisle, in the first place it stands alone, and in the 
next place, if Edward called himself king before he was crowned and anointed, 
he may as well have done so before he was elected. 
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Anyhow the election worked well for England at the time ; 
and the new king was soon acknowledged by King Henry of 
Germany and the King of the French. Mr. Freeman accepts 
the unsupported statement of the Anonymous Biographer, that 
Magnus of Denmark waived his own claims and sent an em- 
bassy to recognise Edward; though it is certain that two years 
later Magnus prepared to assert his rights to England sword in 
hand, and was only prevented by civil war in Denmark. 
Munch’s view seems infinitely the more probable, that Magnus 
demanded the English crown from the first; and it is confirmed 
by Ailred of Rievaulx. The incident is chiefly important from 
its connection with the foreign policy of England some years 
later. Sven Ulfsen or Estrithsen, the rival candidate to Magnus, 
finding himself hard pressed, applied to England for aid against 
the common enemy. Sven was Godwin’s nephew by marriage; 
and Godwin accordingly proposed that a fleet should be sent to 
aid him. It is probable, as Mr. Freeman thinks, that “plaus- 
ible arguments” might be found for such a policy. Plausible 
arguments are seldom wanting to a clever advocate. But the 
judgment of the Witan and popular instinct agreed that Eng- 
land had better not be entangled in a foreign war to support 
one who might use his power in advancing his own claims to 
the English crown. Yet the circumstance marks the strong 
influence of Godwin’s foreign connections over his actions, 
when the wariest statesman of the day sustained a political 
defeat in advocating what were thought un-English counsels. 
But Godwin’s part in the home administration is that which 
most nearly concerns us. For a time his influence was supreme ; 
and though Siward and Leofric joined in counselling the act by 
which the Queen Mother was deprived of her possessions (Nov. 
1044), it is likely that Godwin profited most by it. At least 
it is noteworthy that Edith seems immediately to replace Emma 
in the attestation of charters, while at a rather later period 
(1049), when Godwin’s influence was declining, Emma is again 
a signatary.! It seems not unreasonable to suppose that Emma 
refused to be reconciled to the Earl, and used her vast property 
in maintaining a rival Court and perhaps in plotting for a 
counter-revolution, and that the Witan wisely enough deter- 
mined to maintain the settlement made at Edward’s accession. 
Probably therefore, though our dates are uncertain, the cele- 
bration of the king’s marriage to Edith (Jan. 24, 1045) was 
part of the same policy which condemned his mother to quiet 
and loss of influence. Edith has been the one member of 
Godwin’s family whom all historians have delighted to honour 
—the rose, as an old line expressed it, growing on the bramble 
1 Cod. Dip. 711. 
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Godwin. She was fair in face and well-formed, modest in 
bearing, and reverent to her pious husband, good to God’s 
people and the poor, fond of reading and needlework, and able 
to speak French, Irish, and Danish like a native, says the last 
compiler of her praises. But she was also accused of contriving 
a foul murder in Tostig’s interest, and thought it necessary to 
clear herself on her deathbed from the general suspicion of 
incontinence. In the first years of her marriage she seems 
to have had no influence over her husband; later on, she 
acquired the natural ascendancy of a young woman over 
an old man. But, for the time, Godwin had only freed 
himself from one of his enemies by the coup d’état against 
Emma. A king like Edward was certain to be governed 
by favourites ; and his superstition attached him to Church- 
men, the habits of a life to foreigners. Robert of Jumieux, 
3ishop of London, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the most prominent of these ; but they swarmed at court. 
They accused Godwin and his sons of treating the king with 
undisguised contempt; and they brought up the old story of 
Alfred’s murder against the Earl. Godwin’s apologists said at 
a later time that it was true he and his sons had felt a just 
disgust at the favours showered on parasites and parvenus, 
but false that they had ever spoken so much as a rough word 
against the king. The apology seems overstrained and un- 
necessary. Godwin and his sons would have been wiser men 
if they had kept their wrath to themselves; but no one can 
severely blame them if they sometimes displayed a little 
natural contempt, a little just indignation for the worthless 
son of Ethelred, especially if, as is likely, his relations with 
Edith at that time were distant and unpleasant. No man 
seriously condemns De Montfort for the angry words by which 
he alienated Henry the Third; and if Godwin was really an 
English patriot we may readily forgive him for some want of 
temper in his dealings with an incapable administration. Even 
on the lower, and I think, truer supposition, that he was simply 
an ambitious man, desiring his own advancement and that of 
his family, he was entitled to complain if a king whom he had 
raised to power steadily disregarded his counsels, and tried to 
form a party in the country against him. 

Accident gave the king a great opportunity. Swegen, God- 
win’s eldest living son, was a man like the Norse berserkars, 
sometimes generous in his impulses, but ungovernable in his 
lusts or his wrath, and quite careless of consequences so long 
as life and the world lay before him. He committed what 
under Edward was the inexpiable offence of seducing a nun, 


1 Richard of Cirencester, Speculum Historiale, ii. p. 221. 
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and was accordingly deprived of his earldom and outlawed 
(1046). The Witan may have intended, and Swegen seems to 
have thought, that this deprivation was only to be temporary, 
and that sooner or later he would make bote and be restored. 
As was not unusual, the five shires of his earldom were divided 
among members of his own family, his brother Harald and his 
cousin Biérn Ulfsén. The arrangement was, in fact, the best 
that could be made for Swegen’s interests; and he seems for a 
time to have acquiesced init. But in 1049 Swegen made his 
peace with the king, and found that his kinsmen—some pro- 
mises from Biorn, it is said, notwithstanding—were disinclined 
to resign their new provinces. In his wrath he enticed Biorn 
to accompany him to court for a conference, and then, on pre- 
tence that his sailors would desert if they were left to them- 
selves too long, took him out of the way to Bosham, put him 
in chains, and foully murdered him. The act struck men with 
horror. More than thirty years’ peace had obliterated the 
memory of Ethelred’s days; and the assassination of a cousin 
and Danish prince of the blood by the son and heir of the 
greatest nobleman in England seemed a crime that could never 
be atoned. We cannot doubt that it told powerfully against 
Godwin and his race; and that the stories of Eadric Streona’s 
treachery and murders, of Wulfnoth’s quarrel with Brictric and 
consequent treason, of Godwin’s treacherous seizure of the 
AEitheling Alfred, were liberally commented on at court by 
Robert and the Normans, It was usual, in the case of a power- 
ful family, to bestow the forfeitures and escheats incurred by 
one of its members on another. Edward felt himself strong 
enough to break through this custom; and Herefordshire, a 
part of Swegen’s earldom, seems to have been bestowed on 
Raoul de Gael, the king’s nephew, and a foreigner in feeling, 
who proceeded to secure himself in it by foreign mercenaries. 
Nevertheless, and it is characteristic of the times, Swegen pro- 
cured pardon for the murder more easily than he had done for 
the seduction. By the mediation of Bishop Aldred of Worces- 
ter, whom I have shown some reason for connecting with 
Godwin’s family, and who united a talent for intrigue to skill 
in simony, the Earl was restored in the very next year (1050) 
by King and Witan, getting back it would seem all his earldom 
except Herefordshire, and perhaps having a certain supremacy 
even in that county. 

But the relations of the king and Godwin were by this time 
almost avowedly hostile: and it was not long before the occa- 
sion of an open rupture broke out. Eustace of Boulogne, 
Edward’s nephew, paid a visit to the English court in 1051. 
While there he probably heard no good of the Earl of the West 
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Saxons and his kin; and having to pass through Dover on his 
return, he seems to have apprehended insult from a town which 
the Earl administered, and armed his followers before entering 
it, as if to resist attack. Naturally enough, bloodshed followed. 
The Frenchmen tried to seize quarters, always an unpopular 
demand, and killed a man who resisted on his own hearth; 
the burghers took up arms and drove them with shame and loss 
out of the town. They took shelter under the castle at Dover, 
which Edward had garrisoned with Normans and men of 
Boulogne, as if in evidence that he distrusted Godwin, and 
appealed to the king for protection and satisfaction. We do 
not know their side of the story; but it is likely they were in 
the wrong; and Edward’s demand that Godwin should punish 
Dover without giving the burghers a fair trial was wholly unjus- 
tifiable. Godwin at first disregarded it, and afterwards seems 
to have thought the time come for procuring a general redress 
of grievances. He accordingly levied troops, advanced upon 
Gloucester, where the king was staying, and demanded the 
surrender of Eustace and all the foreigners at Dover, and the 
expulsion of the foreign garrison from Richard’s castle in Here- 
fordshire. In return he was ready to clear himself from all 
charges that might be brought against him. It is evident that 
Edward desired a formal rupture. The time elapsed since the 
bloodshed at Dover cannot have been very long, for Eustace was 
still encamped under the walls. Yet all the Earls had been sum- 
moned to bring their men in arms to the Witan at Gloucester, 
which was to try Godwin himself; and Siward had sent the 
fiery cross through Northumbria. Leofric and Raoul de Gael 
obeyed with equal alacrity; and Godwin found himself con- 
fronted by a powerful army able to give him battle. Counsels 
of peace prevailed ; and it was agreed to adjourn the quarrel for 
settlement in a future Witan at London. The delay was fatal 
to Godwin. When the forces of the kingdom were so evenly 
divided the king’s name easily inclined the balance; and a 
charter still remains testifying how one of Godwin’s vassals 
withdrew his allegiance, and joined himself to the Earls Siward 
and Leofric.1_ Edward took a higher tone, and is said to have 
used language which showed that Godwin could hope neither 
justice nor mercy at his hands. The Earl was reduced to fly 
the country with all his family, outlawed and disinherited. It 
was an emphatic triumph of the Norman party. But it was 
also something more. Siward, on whom the blood-feud for Biérn 
rested, appears the most zealous of Edward’s supporters, and 
received some of Harold’s escheated property,” while Mr. Free- 
man gives probable grounds for assuming that Swegen’s out- 


1 Cod. Dip. 930. 2 Domesday, i. f. 208. 
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lawry was the first act of the conquerors. We may fairly believe 
that Swegen’s restoration had been due to Godwin’s influence 
as well as to Aldred’s glozing tongue, and that Siward’s par- 
tisanship and the defection of Godwin’s followers were partly 
the retribution for this outrage on public opinion. As far as 
we can judge, Godwin, in the first beginnings of the quarrel, 
was absolutely right, and Edward absolutely wrong. But men 
regarded the matter as a question involving many different 
issues between the Confessor and his over-powerful vassal, and 
decided that, since a quarrel had come in which one or other 
must be humiliated, the arrogant subject who had forced the 
king to restore an outlaw tainted with sacrilege and murder to 
the highest dignities in the kingdom, was the man who ought 
to bear the penalty of a rupture. 

But the event showed, what is in fact the veriest common- 
place of experience, that the self-seeking of an able man who 
knows that the general fortunes are indissolubly bound up 
with his own is more tolerable than the well-meaning of a 
fool. We know nothing positive about Edward’s government 
during Godwin’s exile, except that he trusted and employed 
his incompetent kinsman Raoul de Gael, and an Odda who has 
passed noiselessly out of history. But we know that in less 
than a year he had completely destroyed his own party, and 
that London and Southwark, the very places which had 
witnessed Godwin’s discomfiture, were the theatre of his trium- 
phant return. The employment of foreign favourites, the intro- 
duction of foreign customs, and the annoyance of the taxation 
required to protect England from Godwin and his sons, will 
abundantly account for this result. But it is possible there 
was another reason. William Duke of Normandy visited 
England during the months of exile ; and M. Prévost and Mr. 
Freeman think that he was then promised the succession by 
Edward. The conjecture is highly probable; but there are 
difficulties against it, even if we set aside Ingulf’s evidence 
as valueless. Why, for instance, if this were the case, did Wil- 
liam do nothing to prevent Godwin’s return? Was not such a 
nomination opposed to the strong personal interest of Edward’s 
nephew and right-hand man, Raoul de Gael? Why did Edward 
afterwards send for another heir in the person of Edward the 
Outlaw? Assuming however that William’s succession was 
discussed or even agreed to in Witan, it goes far to explain 
the general reaction in Godwin’s favour; for there is not the 
smallest reason to believe that William would ever have been 
nominated by the free voice of the people, or was better liked 
by the average Englishman than Eustace of Boulogne had been 
by the citizens of Dover. Accordingly when Godwin and his 
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sons, in the summer of 1052, carried out a general attack along 
the English coast, no doubt in order to dissipate Edward’s 
forces, Harald indeed was resisted in the west, where the 
authority of the Ealdorman proved supreme, but the more 
civilized and populous south-east, Sussex, Kent, and London, 
welcomed Godwin as a deliverer. It was again agreed that the 
Witan should meet to effect a general arrangement. Godwin 
and his sons had been schooled by adversity. The Earl made 
ample submission to his sovereign, and offered to clear himself 
of the crimes laid to his charge. But who were to accuse the 
general of an unconquered army, the statesman who had 
recovered popular favour? Not certainly Edward’s Norman 
favourites. With a wise prescience of the fate likely to over- 
take them, they fled in every direction ; and they were pursued 
by sentences of outlawry. The Witan restored Godwin as 
unanimously as it had condemned him a year before; and there 
is not the slightest evidence that a formal trial was held on 
either occasion. The influence of a few great nobles, the need 
and the impulse of the moment, decided everything. 

The fortunes of Godwin’s family were now (1053) firmly 
established ; and it was not among the least, that Godwin and 
Swegen died within a short time. Swegen had gone on pil- 
grimage in the previous year to expiate his crimes, and died 
while still on the journey. Godwin’s death, coming suddenly, 
and while he sat at table with the king, gave rise to a crowd of 
legends in a later time. But men aged prematurely in those 
days; and the Earl had done his share of hard work, and per- 
haps, like most of his contemporaries, was a little addicted to 
the grosser pleasures of the flesh. The Canons against excess in 
eating and drinking testify to the prevalence of coarse surfeits. 
In Godwin’s own family Harold suffered from gout ; and Hardi- 
canute dropped down dead at a feast, where he had over-eaten 
himself. Godwin’s death from a stroke of apoplexy does not 
therefore need to be explained by a miracle, though there is no 
intrinsic improbability in supposing that it was preceded by an 
exchange of angry words with the king. 

The Abingdon Chronicler, however, appears to connect God- 
win’s death with God’s judgment upon sacrilege ; and Eadmer 
and William of Malmesbury in particular have repeated the 
charge against him that he was a spoiler of monasteries. I 
have gone elsewhere at some length into the evidence, and will 
only repeat here that Godwin is accused of having taken land 
at Berkeley in Gloucestershire, at Salescombe, Plumpton, 
Itchenor and Steynings in Sussex, and at Folkestone and 

1 Pearson, ITistorical Maps of England during the first Thirteen Centuries, 
pp. 58, 59. 
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Plumstead in Kent, from the Church, and that the manors of 

Rotherfield and Washington passed into his hands, or his son’s, 
from the possession of monasteries, with no record of sale. He 
is also said in Domesday to have procured a fraudulent transfer 
of the manor of Stoke, which belonged to the see of Rochester— 
a charge which rather confirms the character given of him in a 
thirteenth-century life of the Confessor, that he had “ acquired 
much by fraud more than by chivalry.” The total value of 
these properties, excluding Rotherfield and Washington, and 
reckoning Berkeley at the value of the land given in exchange 
for it, was £262, 1s. 8d., or the income of one of the Conqueror’s 
great barons. As the notices are for the most part incidental, 
so that in fact in several cases it has required some piecing 
together to understand them, there is no reason to suppose that 
they are part of a system for calumniating Godwin ; and it is 
in the last degree improbable that they represent more than a 
small part of his spoliations. Mr. Freeman has only examined, 
and I think only known of, two of the cases in question, that 
of Berkeley and that of Folkestone ; and in the latter case he 
appears to have overlooked Eadmer’s testimony. His conclu- 
sion on the Berkeley charge is a little curious. The story is 
that Godwin sent a handsome nephew to seduce one of the 
nuns, and then procured the forfeiture of the convent and the 
grant of its lands to himself. The tale comes to us from a late 
author, and has probably been coloured ; but that Berkeley was 
obtained in some unrighteous manner seems certain from the 
entry in Domesday, that Countess Gytha would not have sup- 
plies assigned her from it on account of the destruction of the 
Abbey. Mr. Freeman, however, thinks that Walter Map, who 
came from Herefordshire, confounded Leominster whose abbess 
Swegen seduced, which we do not know to have been dissolved, 
and which we cannot trace to Godwin or a son, with Berkeley 
for which our records tally in every single point. Next, as 
Professor Stubbs has shown that there might be an abbess 
where there were no nuns, Mr. Freeman conjectures that Ber- 
keley was a case in point. It is surely unnecessary to pursue 
the argument. That young men of rank, belonging to a family 
distinguished for personal beauty, should carry on intrigues 
with nuns, in a time of general dissolution of morals, is not so 
improbable that it need be explained away; and if Godwin 
begged the forfeiture procured through a nephew’s fault he 
would certainly incur the charge of having contrived the offence. 
Nor can his act be defended as that of a delicate man. But 
there were sinners like himself, or of scarcely smaller enormity, 
even among the pious Cistercians of the third and fourth gene- 
ration, a century later. Giraldus Cambrensis accuses them of 
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carrying off dying people that they might profit by their inherit- 
ances, of forging title-deeds, and of removing land-marks." 
Once assume that Godwin is not the spotless being of Mr. 
Freeman's imagination, the saint and hero of an impure and un- 
heroic age, but a man like others, a little less honourable by 
nature, more tempted, and consequently more faulty, and there 
is no reason to explain away anything in the accounts, good 
or bad, that have come down to us. 

It will not be necessary to examine Harold’s history at as 
great length as his father’s. We are emerging from the twilight 
of history, from a time for which our contemporary annals are few, 
almost none, into one which, if it be still short of what we desire, 
is at least comparatively rich in trustworthy record. Harold 
has no doubt had his full share of unjust or overstrained attack. 
It was he, not Godwin, under whom England was ruined, who 
perjured himself at Bonneville-sur-Tonque, who alienated some 
at least of the partisans of his house by the quarrel with Tostig, 
and who was the symbol of English hatred to the foreigner. It 
is Harold, most of all his race, more even than his father, who 
has been handed down to us as the spoiler of the Church. If 
therefore the general voice of the chronicles passes the heavier 
sentence on the father, we may surely assume that it was for 
some real demerits ; and we may accept the praise given to the 
son as probably rather below than above his merits. It is clear 
that Godwin’s antecedents were felt to be the weak spot in 
Harold’s cuirass, and that men saw nothing inexpiable in what 
they knew of himself. It seems scarcely necessary to vindicate 
his descent on Somersetshire during the civil war, or the 
quarrels with Ailfgar about earldoms and power. “Qui veut la 
fin, veut les moyens ;” and if Harold was right in desiring to 
replace himself in estates and offices from which he had been 
unjustly ejected, the battle at Porlock was only a disastrous 
incident in his policy, and he of all men cannot have wished to 
cause needless bloodshed among men in whom he had hoped to 
find followers. Nor is there anything visibly wrong in Harold’s 
competition for power with A‘lfgar, who seems to have illus- 
trated every fault that could be charged upon his rival, without 
the possession of a single redeeming quality. Practically, then, 
the charges that really rest upon Harold’s memory are of needless 
cruelty in the last war with Wales, of violent usurpations of pro- 
perty, and of an unscrupulous ambition, leading him to withhold 
Swegen’s earldom, to plot against Tostig, to violate an oath 
given to William of Normandy, and perhaps to procure the 
murder of the Aitheling Edward. Of these, the charge of 
cruelty is one that must be judged by a peculiar standard. No 


1 Speculum Ecclesiae, yp. 202-204. 
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one denies that the Welsh provoked and deserved punishment, 
by faithless conduct and bloody forays, or that Harold retaliated 
savagely by killing every male whom he found in the country. 
3ut his own times did not condemn him for it ; and the Welsh 
annalists have not so much as noticed it. Every man therefore 
must decide for himself whether there be not certain laws of 
humanity which no nation and no man is entitled to disregard. 

The case of the Atheling Edward demands fuller examina- 
tion. The year 1055 had witnessed a civil war ending in a 
great blow to Harold’s influence. A®lfgar, being outlawed, allied 
himself with Griffin King of the Welsh, and inflicted a heavy 
defeat on Raoul de Gael. Harold marched against the enemy 
with the whole power of England, but could not force them to 
a battle; and before the year was out Atlfgar had been restored 
to his earldom, and Griffin admitted to peace. Next year, 
Harold’s chaplain was made bishop of Hereford, and within 
three months had been slain by Griffin, who was again forth- 
with taken into Edward’s peace. We may reasonably assume 
that A‘lfgar’s power and intrigues were steadily directed against 
Harold, and were for a time too potent to be counteracted. 
Certainly it was not in Harold’s interest that the king and 
Witan agreed to send into Hungary for Edmund Ironsides’ son, 
known as Edward the Outlaw, and declare him heir to the 
kingdom. Edward accordingly arrived in 1057 ; “ but soon after 
he came he died in London,” says Florence;! and “we know now 
for what cause,” says the Worcester Chronicle, “that was done, 
that he might not see his kinsman, Edward the king.” Lingard 
and Palgrave have accordingly surmised that the prince was 
put out of the way by Harold or Harold’s partisans; and I have 
elsewhere treated this view as not improbable.? Lappenberg, 
who sees that Harold and his party were the persons most 
interested in preventing an interview, thinks however that the 
death was natural, on the ground that if there had been sus- 
picion Harold would certainly have been accused.? Mr. Free- 
man kindles into declamation in his repudiation of either 
charge. He thinks that the Normans still left in England, some 
few men, of no great position, and certainly of no political 
influence, were able to keep a prince of the blood from prose- 
cuting a journey on which all his hopes turned, and which the 
king desired. To Lappenberg’s argument he adds substantially 
nothing, except a statement that depreciation of the house of 


1 i, p. 215. 
* Lingard, History of England, i. pp. 293, 294. Palgrave, History of Nor- 
mandy and of England, iii. p. 289. Pearson, England during the Early 
and Middle Ages, i. p. 244. 
3 Lappenberg, Geschichte von England, i. 517. 
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Godwin had become a passion with Palgrave (against which we 
may set the fact that the suspicion in question originated not 
with Palgrave but with Lingard, whose meaning is unmistake- 
able, though his words are guarded), and an assertion that “ the 
West-Saxon Earl, ambitious no doubt and impetuous, but ever 
frank, generous, and conciliatory, was at once felt to be in- 
capable of such a deed.” This is arguing in a circle. Mr. 
Freeman invests Harold with certain attributes of his own 
colouring, and then argues that he could not have done anything 
inconsistent with the ideal character. No one has ever pre- 
tended that Harold’s guilt can be proved, assumed, or regarded 
as more than a topic for speculation. But the language of the 
Saxon Chronicle does seem, as Palgrave has pointed out, to 
cover a suspicion that is not put into words. Edward’s dying 
prediction, that the land would never have peace till the tree 
separated by three acres from the stem was joined once more 
to it, looks very much as if he believed in the right of Edgar 
AEtheling and in the danger of designating him precisely. That 
Harold was never accused in his own age may only prove that 
his agent acted with such skill as to avoid suspicion, and that 
men did not bring charges lightly against him till long after his 
death, when this particular incident was forgotten. Lastly, as 
to the “impetuous” “generous” character, it is surely a little 
at variance with that given by the Anonymous Biographer, 
who says that he was very prone to take counsel, and very apt 
to delay execution till the best time had gone by, as “ indeed 
who could accuse a son of Godwin’s, or trained by him, of such 
a fault as rashness or levity?” In comparing him with his 
father we are comparing a young man with an old, for Harold 
even when he died had probably not reached his father’s years 
when Alfred was betrayed; but the virtues and vices of each 
are essentially of the calculating statesmanlike type. 

As all writers agree that Harold profited by Swegen’s out- 
lawry, {and refused to surrender his share of the forfeitures 
when his brother was restored, it may be passed over without 
further notice than that it proves Harold, even as quite a 
young man, to have followed his own advantage rather than 
any generous impulse. The quarrel with Tostig is of greater 
importance; and this seems indissolubly bound up with the 
story of Harold’s oath to William of Normandy. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot say with precision why Harold went into 
Normandy, in what year he was there, or what he swore 
to. But the more probable account seems to be that he was 
driven on the coast of France by a storm, and was delivered 
from Guy of Ponthieu, who held him prisoner to extort a 
ransom, by the Duke. The tale told by William of Poitiers, 
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that Edward sent him to offer the crown to his cousin, was 
probably a fiction of Norman policy, or a popular explanation 
of the Earl’s presence. The date is referred by William of 
Poitiers to a time when Edward’s death was thought to be not 
long distant ; but this is extremely vague, and Eadmer assigns 
it to a period not long after Godwin’s death. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon speaks of it as in the twenty-second year of the Confes- 
sor’s reign, a phrase which, construed literally, would take in 
parts of 1063 and 1064. M. Prévost inclines to the former, 
Mr. Freeman to the latter date; and I shall assume that it was 
at least not later. Harold, by all accounts, was treated with 
every attention at the Norman court; but he was not allowed 
to leave it. He made the best of a difficult position, did good 
service in a campaign against the Bretons, and, it is said, won 
the heart of one of the Duke’s daughters. At last the time 
seemed come when he could be trusted ; and William disclosed 
his plans on the English succession, and demanded of Harold 
that he should become his man. The position was peculiar. 
William’s title was absolutely worthless ; for whether he rested 
it, as Eadmer says, on a promise made to him while he was yet 
a boy, or on the settlement of the Witan in 1051, which Mr. 
Freeman believes in, he must have known that the former pro- 
mise had been set aside by official acts of more than twenty 
years, and the latter by a political revolution which all England 
had accepted. Moreover, the articles of the treaty he proposed, 
that Harold should become his man, marrying his daughter, 
giving his own sister to a Norman, and surrendering Dover at 
some undefined date, all point to anticipated resistance, in 
which Harold was to aid the Normans against his own country- 
men. The proposal was monstrous. But Harold’s need was 
great ; for if he were not set at liberty the succession would be 
seized by his brother and rival Tostig, whom Edward and Edith 
favoured. On the other hand, though William’s power of ruin- 
ing Harold’s prospects was infinite, he could, for the same 
reason, only exercise it to his own detriment. It was therefore 
matter of moral certainty that Harold must make excessive 
concessions, which he would perhaps try afterwards to repu- 
diate, and that William must content himself with insufficient 
guarantees. How the English Earl was tricked in the matter 
of the relics is world-famous. William of Jumiéges says also 
that he left his handsome brother Wulfnoth behind him as a 
hostage ; and the statement is not improbable, though it seems 
to conflict with an entry in Domesday-Book,! that a tenant of 
the crown transferred his service to “ Alnod Cilt” after the Con- 
fessor’s death. Nor is it easy to understand why no allusion 
1 i, £. 6a, 
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to such a hostage occurs in the negotiations afterwards. But 
that Harold swore to a private pact of some sort seems as 
certain as any matter can be of which we have only broken 
and half-contradictory notices. Eadmer, William of Malmes- 
bury, Henry of Huntingdon, Ordericus Vitalis, William of 
Poitiers, and William of Jumiéges, all say that the oath included 
the recognition of William as King of England, and the pro- 
mise to aid him. Several important writers are silent as to 
the oath ; but none deny it, even by implication. It has been 
accepted accordingly by Sharon Turner, Lingard, Lappenberg, 
Palgrave, and even Thierry. Mr. Freeman tries to explain it 
away. Harold, he thinks, may have flirted with one of the 
Conqueror’s daughters, and so have involved himself in a 
matrimonial entanglement which he broke free from abruptly. 
He may have taken the oath of homage from a sense of grati- 
tude, or in mere light-heartedness. “Men did homage on all 
kinds of grounds.” They did; but it was not generally regarded 
as a trivial matter. A woman could not perform it in rather 
later times, because it outweighed the sacrament of marriage ; 
and it was notoriously the only oath, almost the only human 
obligation, that really bound the conscience of Henry 1. That 
the slow, wary Harold did not understand its import would 
indeed be strange. Lastly, Mr. Freeman concludes that “ it is 
just as likely that Harold really broke no promise of greater 
moment than that of marrying, at some unfixed time, a child 
whose father was younger than himself.” If this really be so, 
if the uncontested evidence of so many historians is worthless 
as to the critical point of their narratives, we may as well con-’ 
struct history for the future out of the inner consciousness, 
True, the question of the marriage is sometimes put as it were 
into the foreground. But the reason for this is obvious. When 
William first learned of Harold’s determination to break his 
pact, the Duke was not at once prepared for extremities. He 
probably felt that he had himself behaved basely and trickily, 
and that Harold’s was comparatively a venial perjury. He 
was therefore willing to commute his claims if Harold would 
carry out the dynastic alliance, which would make Normandy 
secure on the side of England, and perhaps ultimately unite 
the two crowns under a prince of his own blood. But when 
Harold refused even these terms, it seemed to William and to 
Normans generally, who could not understand English poli- 
tical feeling or the situation of parties, as if King and Witan 
were inviting God’s judgment on a perjury of the most aggra- 
vated kind. 

After Harold was set at liberty, the position on either side 
was not a little complicated. For William it was important 
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that the Enylish people should not know of the covenant, 
which they were certain to dislike; but it was desirable also 
that Edward and the Norman party in England should be 
instructed that Harold had practically renounced his claims to 
the crown. Even therefore if Harold did not himself lay his 
difficulties before the King and a council of great nobles, as 
one writer seems to imply,’ it is likely that they were known 
in political circles, and were regarded by friend and foe alike 
as a new obstacle between himself and the crown. Yet if 
Harold were not king after Edward, to whom could the English 
people turn? Siward, Leofric, and A‘lfgar were all dead ; and 
their inheritances were in the hands of mere boys. Edgar 
AMtheling was alike unfitted by age and character for the 
highest dignity. Harold’s character was deservedly high. 
Beyond the usual vices of a young man, nothing could be 
charged against him that is not covered by the general words 
“an unscrupulous ambition ;” and if this led him by turns to 
seize church lands, to plot against rivals, to show no pity in 
victory, and to violate an inconvenient oath, it was no uncom- 
mon feature of great men, nor one that would seriously distress 
any but his few rivals. On the other hand, he had the charm 
of personal manner and the glory of success in a brilliant cam- 
paign, was a good administrator, and a proved statesman, and 
succeeded in keeping order without provoking revolt. Above 
all, it was his singular praise that during a life of action and 
much temptation he had never stooped to a private revenge on 
a countryman. Precisely the highest of these qualities were 
wanting to his brother Earl Tostig. Brave and energetic as 
Harold himself, even warier and more able to bridle his appe- 
tites when a high prize was in view, Tostig wanted tact and 
largeness of nature. His zeal for order was that of a conqueror 
who governs his new dominions by martial law and is reckless 
in passing sentences by which he profits ; and he murdered the 
northern nobles who gainsaid him, once, it is said, with his 
sister Edith’s complicity. He was reputed a devout man; but 
his allies in the Church were the simoniacal Aldred, and the 
brothers Aigelric and Aigelwine, who plundered the see of Dur- 
ham. That such a man, favoured by his sister the Queen, and 
married to a cousin of the King’s, should aspire to the succes- 
sion, if Harold were disqualified, was only natural. But the 
bare idea that Tostig might one day be king must have 
added fresh fury to the outbreak in which the Earl was 
deprived of his province and outlawed, and in which the 
instruments of his power were mercilessly cut down. That 
Edwin was an active promoter of that rising is undisputed. 
1 Chron. Ang-Norm. ii. 187, 188. 
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The part Harold played in it is more doubtful. Mr. Freeman 
is certain that it was straightforward and generous. “ Harold 
throughout tried in vain to reconcile the revolters to his 
brother.” But the authorities he quotes, Florence of Worcester 
and the Abingdon Chronicle, are not equally precise. Florence 
indeed says that Harold and others were sent by the King to 
make peace, and. adds generally that, “while Harold and many 
others wanted to bring them to terms with Earl Tostig, they 
all with one accord refused, and outlawed him ;” but it is 
obvious that a general statement of this kind is not by itself 
sufficient to clear Harold from a charge of underground 
manceuvring or dishonest support. No one questions that he 
spoke in the Witan as the ostensible representative of Tostig’s 
interests ; but Tostig challenged him on oath with insidiously 
persuading the rebels to persist in their opposition.’ The pas- 
sage in the Abingdon Chronicle is even less precise than that 
in Florence. “There,” it says, that is at Northampton, “ came 
Earl Harold to meet them, and they laid an errand on him to 
the King Edward, and also sent envoys with him, and bade 
that they must have Morcar to their Earl. And the King 
granted this and sent after Harold to them to Northampton. 
On St. Simon and St. Jude’s mass the Earl was there, and 
would work them peace if he might, and he might not; and 
all his earldom unanimously forsook him and outlawed him, 
and all those with him who stirred up unrighteousness.” It 
will be noticed that the construction in this passage changes 
suddenly from Harold to Tostig. It is Harold who goes to 
Northampton: Tostig whom all his earldom forsakes. And a 
question seems to arise whether it is not Tostig also who is 
spoken of as trying to work peace. Anyhow the purport of 
the two conferences must be distinguished. The first demand 
of the rebels was that Morcar should be their Earl in Tostig’s 
place. The Abingdon and Peterborough texts of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, which are followed by Henry of Huntingdon, agree that 
Harold was made the spokesman of this request, though un- 
doubtedly a deputation went with him to support it. Circum- 
stances were imperious ; and Edward at once gave way, perhaps 
hoping that a prompt concession would save his favourite from 
the doom of outlawry, which Edwin and his party demanded for 
greater security. But whether Harold was powerless or treach- 
erous, or whether Tostig pleaded his cause in person and failed, 
the result was that no concessions were obtained ; and Tostig’s 
client, the Anonymous Biographer, implies throughout that the 
blame rested with Harold. True, he says that he should not 
like to believe anything so bad of so great a nobleman against 
1 Vita Eadwardi, p. 422. 
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his brother; and he records that Harold denied the charge upon 
oath. But he adds, in the same breath, that Harold was too 
lavish of oaths, glancing of course at the oath of allegiance to 
William, and proceeds to mention that Edward would have 
fought the matter out if he had not been stayed by the counsels 
of certain persons who said that the season was too far advanced 
for military operations, and descanted on the dangers of civil war. 
Now that Harold was one of the “ certain persons” may fairly be 
assumed. If he was not already the declared heir to the crown, 
as Mr. Freeman infers from the homages rendered to him by 
the Welsh princes, he was at least the first man of the country, 
wielding all the disposable forces of the parts most alien to 
Northumbrian interests. His counsel may have been wise and 
patriotic. He may have felt that Tostig had provoked a richly 
deserved punishment, and that a civil war to replace him would 
neither be justifiable nor safe. He may even have believed it 
better that Tostig should bow to the storm for a time, as Swegen, 
Godwin, and Atlfgar had done in their day. But in presence of 
the precise charges against him, and of the very vague evidence 
in his favour, considering that he of all men had most to gain 
by Tostig’s absence from England, and most interest in pro- 
pitiating Earl Edwin, it seems not unreasonable to conclude 
that Harold combined public policy and self-interest by the 
practice of that duplicity which came native to his family. A 
straightforward and honourable man would have avowed his 
line of conduct from the first. But the peculiar sentiment of 
the day is some palliation for the Earl’s reserve. Most men in 
the eleventh century thought it better to kindle a civil war 
than to desert a near kinsman. 

The prize for which the Godwin family had laboured, plotted, 
and fought, was now about to fall to the most deserving. The 
Confessor’s weak health was shaken by the troubles that had 
caused division in his household and insurrection in his realm ; 
and in January 1066 he felt his end approaching. His was a 
sad look-back upon life, and as sad the look-out upon the world. 
True, England had enjoyed comparative peace under his rule; 
and the load of excessive taxation had been reduced. But he 
had been a roi fainéant, always in the hands of men stronger 
than himself, and incapable of using the power he once grasped, 
except to his country’s hurt and his friends’ ruin. His piety 
had not profited the Church he loved. The scanty list of 
fourteen English prelates included the factious pluralist Stigand 
of Winchester and Canterbury and his married brother Agelmar 
of Elmham, the simoniac Aldred of York, Aigelwine of Dur- 
ham who plundered his see, Leofwine of Litchfield whose wife 
and children were of public notoriety, the Fleming Herman 
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of Sherborne who had been driven from England for an auda- 
cious attempt to confiscate Malmesbury, and who had since 
embraced and abandoned the monastic profession, Ethelric of 
Selsey afterwards deposed for an unknown cause, and Walter 
of Hereford who was stabbed five years later by a woman 
whom he attempted to outrage. It is with a feeling of positive 
relief that one turns from such names to the foreigners Giso 
of Wells and Leofric of Exeter, against whom nothing is alleged, 
or to Wulfstan of Worcester, chosen because it was thought that 
he would suffer his diocese to be plundered, but who redeemed 
his ignorance by the virtues of a saint and a patriotic states- 
manship. Were the English earls and great nobles purer than 
the prelates? Most of them unhappily are mere names to us; 
and several were still young. But Edward, if he read character, 
could have augured little good of the beautiful but treach- 
erous Edwin, of Morcar who shared his brother’s plots and 
fate, of Waltheof whose first known public act was to inva- 
lidate his mother’s bequest, whose next was to take part in a 
butchery, and whose last exploit was an assassination, of Cos- 
patric who carried fire and sword among his own countrymen, 
of Osulf who murdered a rival, of Hereward of Brunne out- 
lawed for violence to his father, or of the litigious Eadnoth and 
the time-serving Wigod de Wallingford. Harold, with all his 
faults, was the best man of the day in high place. Church and 
State were hopelessly corrupt; and Edward kindled into pro- 
phecy. “Because those who are of most account in this king- 
dom of England, earls, bishops, and abbots, and all clerics, 
are not what they seem to be, but are, on the contrary, servants 
of the devil, God hath given all this land, accursed of him, into 
the hand of the enemy, within a year and a day after my death ; 
and devils shall traverse it all, burning, slaying, and carrying 
off.” Then he indicated dimly what he dared not put into 
words, that there should be no remission of evil till the royal 
line of Edmund Ironsides was restored. Small wonder if these 
words sent a horror through Harold’s breast. But the King 
soon relapsed into the weak dying man; and his last thoughts 
were to protect the Queen and his Norman followers from the 
vengeance of him who was now certain to be king, and against 
whom they had incessantly intrigued. He commended them, 
with the kingdom, to Harold’s care. The words may be taken 
to imply that the King designated Harold as a successor ; but 
they are no evidence of his real wishes or opinion. By utter- 
ing them he propitiated his successor; by withholding them he 
might have endangered the persons on earth for whom he most 
cared. It was like leaving an estate charged with a legacy, to 
deny which would vitiate the whole bequest. 
VOL. LII.—NO, CIII. E 
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Edward’s fears were more justified by his own character than 
by Harold’s. The Earl was magnanimous by nature, and at 
this moment disposed to disarm all opposition by large con- 
cessions and tact. He knew that the difficulties in his path 
were enormous, that even his election by the Witan would not 
appease the old feud of Northumbrian and Saxon, or calm 
Edwin’s jealousy, or conciliate the churchmen whom he had 
plundered during years when it was more important than now 
to be the greatest of English landed proprietors. So he devoted 
all his ability, all the fascination of his manner, to the winning 
of partisans. He made a personal canvass in the north. “He 
began,” says Florence, “to abolish bad laws, to make good, to 
become the patron of churches and monasteries, to court and 
venerate bishops, abbots, monks, and clerics, to show himself 
tender, unpretentious, and courteous to all good men.” It is 
true his promises were rather vague than precise ; and his per- 
formance lagged. We know from Domesday-Book that some 
twenty properties taken from the Church by Harold had not 
been given back at the day of his death. We know from the 
personal evidence of Bishop Giso, whose see he had plun- 
dered, that though he promised restitution he did not carry it 
into effect.1 We hear of two manors in Hampshire, Hayling 
and Soberton, which he took from their owner Leman, during 
his short tenure of power. But generally we may well believe 
that he did much and intended to do more for the good of 
England. The country was now his estate; and he was pre- 
pared to administer it without rancour for old grudges, and 
with all the foresight and tact of an able statesman. 

But the Nemesis of his own acts was upon him. The hasty 
and insincere oath to William had involved him in an unfore- 
seen competition with Tostig. To ruin Tostig’s chances he had 
raised the less capable rival Edwin to a perilous height of 
power ;* and Edwin must now be secured at any cost. Hence 
it was impossible for Harold to accept the compromise William 
would have conceded ; and electing, as he wisely did, a foreign 
to a civil war, he had to meet attack from Tostig with his Nor- 
wegian allies, as well as from William backed by the public 
opinion of Europe and the military enterprise of half France. 
It is not the purpose of this article to examine more than the 
points bearing on Harold’s personal character ; and during this 
last year he is known to us chiefly as a general. But unless 
Edwin, like Eadric Streona, was a man of inexplicable treachery, 
whose conduct cannot be judged by common rules, it seems 
reasonable to accept the statement in the Saga of Harald 
Hardrada, that Harold tried to divide his enemies at Stam- 


1 Hist. de Prim. Episc. Somers. p. 18. 
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ford-bridge by offering a third of England, no doubt his old 
Northumbrian earldom, to Tostig. Accept this hypothesis, for 
which there is very sufficient warrant, and Edwin and Morcar’s 
defection at the critical moment of Harold’s fortunes is intel- 
ligible. They were irritated at an act which showed that the 
King thought them unfit to govern, and safe to discard. Reject 
it, and there is a needless mystery to be solved. But it is not 
a serious count in the indictment against Harold’s public policy. 
His position was critical; and he may well have thought it allow- 
able to offer terms which after all would have saved Edwin 
and Morcar from ultimate ruin. It was a breach of private 
faith, and would no doubt have been a hazardous experiment ; 
but when we have said this we have said all. Harold’s best 
apology is that he lived in rough times, among faithless men, 
and was rather above than below the level of his surroundings. 
But, if it be ever allowable to see God’s judgment in a single 
episode of history, we may surely follow the Englishmen of the 
twelfth century who discerned in the battle of Hastings the 
just retribution of Heaven upon national crimes. It was the 
beginning of expiation for nearly a century of misrule and 
infamy in the highest places. 

My desire has been in these pages to examine how far Mr. 
Freeman has shown ground for setting aside the common esti- 
mate of Earl Godwin and Earl Harold, of which Palgrave is 
the most eminent representative. Unfortunately Palgrave’s 
work is in these parts little more than a splendid fragment, 
which has not received the author’s latest corrections. We can 
never know adequately how he would have justified the con- 
clusions which he gives rather as the result of insight than of 
criticism. Yet, as far as I can judge, Palgrave’s view, except 
in some trifling details, is absolutely right, Mr. Freeman’s 
absolutely wrong. Mr. Freeman has started from the concep- 
tion that history for eight hundred years has been in a con- 
spiracy against truth; and his style throughout is that of a 
pleader who tries to demolish the character of witnesses by 
detecting them in trivial inconsistencies, and who delights in 
accumulating the absurd stories of late and obscure chroniclers 
in order to throw doubts on a general verdict. Wherever his 
new points can be rigidly tested, as in the case of Godwin’s 
pedigree or the spoliations of Church property charged on the 
Earl, the balance of proof against them is great, almost over- 
whelming ; and in the more difficult questions, where we have 
to sift motives and infer conduct from imperfect evidence, as in 
the cases of the Guildford tragedy and Harold’s oath to Wil- 
liam, a fresh examination will, I think, only strengthen the 
view every competent historian has approved hitherto. I con- 
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fess myself unable to understand what feature in Godwin’s 
character, what act of his life, can ever have pointed him out 
as an unaccredited hero and patriot. Yet it is fair to add that 
I regard Mr. Freeman’s work, none the less, as an important 
addition to English history. The Ring and the Book has taught 
us how much light may be thrown on human character by the 
advocacy of professed partisans; and Godwin and Harold are 
immeasurably more lifelike and real, even to the historical 
student who, like myself, rejects Mr. Freeman’s conclusions, 
than they were before he wrote. Incidentally too, his book 
has cleared up much that was dark, illustrated much that was 
imperfectly known. It is unfortunate that so much should 
have been staked on an extravagant estimate of two characters 
which could only be justified by a remodelling of history 
altogether. But where the historian breaks down the advocate 
is often most impassioned and interesting. 

CHARLES H. PEARSON, 
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THE EARLY AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE did not acknowledge himself as an author till 
he was twenty-nine years old. In 1593 he published, as the 
“first heir of his invention,” his poem of Venus and Adonis. 
Some of his plays, however, as the three parts of King Henry VI, 
were certainly produced before that date. To reconcile this 
apparent contradiction between the declaration and the fact 
various suppositions have been made. He may have written 
his first poem many years before he published it. He may have 
refused to call those plays his own “inventions” which were 
built on older plays, or on plots which he took from chronicles 
or tales. He may restrict the word “ invention” to regular 
poems, and deny it to the dramatic blank verse. But this is 
very unlikely. Greene, in a passage which will be quoted im- 
mediately, advises his friends never more to communicate their 
inventions, that is, their dramas, to the actors. And Shakespeare 
himself, in a well-known passage, cries out for a “ Muse of fire 
that should surmount the highest heaven of invention,” or 
transcend the known bounds of dramatic energy. But the con- 
tradiction is only apparent. Shakespeare calls Venus and 
Adonis the first heir, not the first child, of his invention. The 
heir is not necessarily the eldest of a family, but only its 
acknowledged representative ; and, out of all that Shakespeare 
may have written, this poem was his first acknowledged work. 

He had written much before 1593, and was known as an 
author to a narrow circle of friends and enemies. The first un- 
doubted reference to him in the literature of his day is con- 
tained in the Groat’s-worth of Wit bought with a Million of 
tepentance, which was the legacy left by Greene the dramatist 
to the companions of his riots and his triumphs. From his 
sordid death-bed he wrote, in 1592, “to those gentlemen his 
quondam acquaintance, that spend their wits in making plays,” 
wishing them “a better exercise, and wisdom to prevent his 
extremities.” First he addresses Marlowe, whom he warns 
against atheism and Macchiavellism, and to whom he recites the 
then accepted myth of Macchiav elli’s self-inflicted and despair- 
ing death ; then he addresses Lodge as young Juvenal, exhort- 
ing him not to make enemies by his biting satire ; ‘then he 
turns to George Peele; and then he addresses all of them 
together : “ Base-minded men all three of you, if by my misery 
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ye be not warned. For unto none of you, like me, sought those 
burs to cleave—those puppets, I mean, that speak from our 
mouths, those anticks, garnished in our colours. Is it not 
strange that I, to whom they all have been beholding—is it 
not like that you to whom they have all been beholding, shall, 
were ye in that case that I am now, be both of them at once 
forsaken? Yes, trust them not; for there is an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers, that, with his tiger’s heart wrapped 
in a player's hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a 
blank verse as the best of you; and, being an absolute Johannes- 
factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in a 
country. Oh that I might entreat your rare wits to be em- 
ployed in more profitable courses, and let these apes imitate 
your past excellence, and never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions! I know the best husband of you all will 
never prove an usurer, and the kindest of them all will never 
prove a kind nurse: yet, whilst you may, seek you better 
masters ; for it is a pity men of such rare wits should be sub- 
ject to the pleasures of such rude grooms. In this I might 
insert two! more that both have writ against these buckram 
gentlemen ; but let their own work serve to witness against 
their own wickedness, if they persevere to maintain any more 
such peasants. For other new-comers, I leave them to the 
mercy of these painted monsters, who, I doubt not, will drive 
the best-minded to despise them; for the rest, it skills not 
though they make a jest at them.” 

It is strange that the accusations implied in this splenetic 
and spiteful attack on Shakespeare should have been believed 
without examination. Of course, he is the “ upstart crow,” the 
“ Shake-scene ;” and of course also, it is said, the feathers with 
which the crow was beautified must mean certain plays written 
separately or conjointly by Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele. 
One of these plays, it is further said, was The True Tragedy of 
Richard Duke of York, from which Shakespeare stole The third 
part of King Henry VTI., in both of which plays occurs the 
line, “ O tiger's heart wrapped in a woman’s hide,” which 
Greene here parodies. But a critical examination of the 
passage will show that this need not be its meaning, while a 
comparison of it with the apology which Chettle the publisher 
put forth in the same year will render it almost certain that, if 
Greene meant to suggest such a thing, the suggestion was false. 


1 These two may be Munday and Nash. The former had left the stage 
in disgust in 1581, and had written a ballad against it: the latter had been 
very severe upon the actors in his letter prefixed to Green’s Menaphon in 
1589. What he wrote in 1592 was for the children of Paul’s, not for the 
professional actors. 
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Greene first of all asserts that of all four dramatists he had 
been the most popular and most in demand with the players. 
But as they had suddenly forsaken him so would they probably 
fall away from Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, who were no longer 
necessary to them. For an upstart had arisen, beautified with 
their feathers and jetting in their robes—one who, though a 
mere actor, pretended to be also an author, and without skill 
or education usurped the place and function of the professional 
writers and scholars. Under his “ player’s hide” there was a 
ferocious heart, unsocial, unfeeling, selfish, He was a monopo- 
list, not content with the division of trades, but uniting the 
profits of actor and dramatist. He was, moreover, a man of 
boundless self-conceit, and unlimited capacity for work, who 
both considered himself equal to Marlowe as a poet, and made 
himself Johannes-factotum in his theatre, refusing all commu- 
nity, accepting no assistance, joining in no partnership of pro- 
duction, but arrogating to himself every department of the 
drama, making himself property-man, manager, actor, and 
author, all in one, and esteeming himself the only Shake-scene, 
the only one whose force or pathos could bow all heads or shake 
all nerves, as the wind bends the boughs and makes the leaves 
quiver. Such was the force of this man’s self-conceit and self- 
assertion, that both actors and audience had begun to prefer 
him to their older favourites. And, continues Greene, as I 
have been preferred to you, he will soon be preferred to you 
also, and your labours will be in no request. Anticipate 
this. Leave them before they leave you. Turn your wits 
to more profitable productions. Let the players play the plays 
you have already written; but write for them no more. I 
know that you are no misers, and that what your wits produce 
they will spend. But I know also that the players are not 
those on whom you should spend it. Seek therefore better 
patrons. It is a pity that such choice spirits should be en- 
thralled to such rude grooms. 

Chettle, who published this posthumous Groat’s-worth of Wit, 
found that it had brought him into trouble with Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. He therefore, in a preface to Kind Hearts’ 
Dream, a later pamphlet of the same year, 1592, declared that 
he was unacquainted with both these persons, and did not care 
if he never was acquainted with one of them; but that he 
regretted not having used his right of altering Greene’s 
manuscript, still further to soften it, so as to spare Shakespeare, 
“because,” he says, “myself have seen his demeanour no less 
civil than he excellent in the quality he professes ; besides, 
divers of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, 
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that proves his wit.” From this statement it is clear that, 
though Shakespeare had already eclipsed Greene, and in 
Greene’s judgment would soon also eclipse Marlowe, Lodge, 
and Peele, as a dramatist, yet his authorship of the plays 
which had commanded this success was so completely unknown, 
and his work so strictly anonymous, that Chettle, himself 
author, stationer, and printer, and after 1598 one of the most 
prolific of English dramatists, who must have moved in the very 
mart of literary gossip, had indeed seen and borne witness to 
Shakespeare’s merits as an actor, but was obliged to believe in 
his facetious “grace in writing » on the testimony, not of his 
own eyes or ears, but of “divers of worship,” the gentlemen or 
noblemen with whom Shakespeare consorted, and who took 
pains to defend his reputation when it was attacked. Greene 
had insinuated that he was dishonest, one who stole his plumes, 
and only in his own conceit was able to create what he palmed 
off as his own. His friends bore witness to his honesty which 
would have preserved him from the attempt, and to his genius 
which lifted him above the necessity to supply what he wanted 
in so left-handed a manner. 

It is then firmly established that Shakespeare in 1592, when 
he was twenty-eight years old, though studiously concealing 
his name, had already attained such command of the stage 
that the most successful of his competitors owned himself 
distanced, and foresaw that his rival might, if he chose, obtain 
such a monopoly, that even though the players (and the public) 
lost all writers but him, they would still be sufficiently 
furnished.. If we are ignorant, as Chettle was, of what 
Shakespeare had done in the drama before 1592, at least it is 
clear that he had done much. He had already, in the jealous 
fears of the most successful dramatist of the day who signed 
his works, eclipsed all his rivals in the favour of actors and 
audiences. Now on what plays, or what kind of plays, was 
this estimation founded? Had the anonymous author only 
adapted the inventions of Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, or Peele ? 
Chettle, who, as the publisher of Greene’s posthumous libel, 
had made himself answerable for the accusation, retracts it as 
an unfounded imputation on the honesty and wit of Shake- 
speare. Or was this reputation founded on such plays as 
Pericles, which Dryden says was the first birth of Shakespeare’s 
Muse, and which without the additions made to it in 1608 is a 
poor affair enough, or on a Marlowesque play like Titus Andro- 
nicus, which Ben Jonson’s authority assigns to a period between 
1584 and 1589? But these plays are assuredly not those 
which exhibit any superiority of Shakespeare to his rivals. 
The Comedy of Errors is a much more likely foundation for 
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such an estimation as Greene owns, while he carps at it. And 
in that play there is a note of time as clear as can well be 
conceived. In Act iii. scene 2, where Dromio of Syracuse 
is describing to his master the beauties of the fat kitchen- 
wench, and comparing her to a globe on which he could find 
out countries, he makes her forehead stand for France “armed 
and reverted, making war against her heir.” Henry of Navarre 
was heir of France from the death of the Duke of Anjou, in 
1584, till the murder of Henry m1, on the 2d of August 
1589, when he became King. Shakespeare made as careful a 
distinction between “heir” and “owner” in his plays as 
between “heir” and “child” in the dedication of Venus and 
Adonis. He calls Hector “Heir of Ilion,” and Henry v. 
“heretier de France” (Zempest ii. 1, and Henry V. v. 2). 
During the heredity of Henry of Navarre France was reverted, 
or in reversion, because her crown descended to a new line on 
the proximate extinction of the house of Valois. She began 
to arm for war against her heir in April 1585, when the 
declaration of the League was made. She was in the thick of 
war in 1587, when the League fought and lost the great battle 
of Coutras. In April 1589, Henry m1. and Henry of Navarre 
met as friends in Plessis-les-Tours. This indication therefore 
fixes the first production of The Comedy of Errors in the period 
between April 1585 and April 1589. 

Once more. When Dromio is asked on what part of the 
wench’s body Spain was, he answers, “ Faith, I saw it not; but 
I felt it, hot in her breath.” Hot breath is a common expres- 
sion of that day for irritating and menacing language. To 
signify hostile deeds hot hands would be used. An English- 
man writing after August 1588 would hardly have said that he 
only felt the hot breath of Spain, but saw her not, when he 
had seen the Armada cruising off her shores. Again to the 
question, “ Where America ?—the Indies?” Dromio replies: 
“O sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished with rubies, car- 
buncles, sapphires, declining their rich aspect to the hot breath 
of Spain ; who sent whole armadas of carracks to be ballast at 
her nose.” This passage seems to point to a time when Spain 
had a virtual monopoly of the treasures of the Indies—a 
monopoly which, though rudely invaded by the piracies of 
Drake in his voyage of circumnavigation in 1577-1580, was 
for the first time contested by the English Government in the 
expedition under Drake and Frobisher in 1585, which returned 
to England in July 1586. 

The conclusion derived from these indications of date is 
much strengthened by other indications which may be found in 
the very construction of the drama. The play consists of two 
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parts—one the amusing farce of the mistaken identity between 
the two couples of twins, and the other the dangers and deliver- 
ance of the Syracusan merchant condemned to death by the 
Duke of Ephesus, simply for being found on Ephesian territory. 
This part of the plot, though subsidiary to the main action, is 
quite separable from it, and seems to have been designed to 
exhibit the hardness and cruelty of a law which was first 
enforced in England at the time which is shown, by the 
indications noted above, to have been the date of the play. 
The Duke explains clearly enough the nature of this law :— 


“‘ Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more ; 
I am not partial to infringe our laws : 
The enmity and discord which of late 
Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your Duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 
Who wanting guilders to redeem their lives 
Have sealed his rigorous statutes with their bloods, 
Excludes all pity from our threatening looks. 
For since the mortal and intestine jars 
’"Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us 
It hath in solemn synods been decreed 
Both by the Syracusans and ourselves 
To admit no traffic to our adverse towns ; 
Nay, more, 
If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At any Syracusian marts or fairs— 
Again—lf any Syracusian born 
Come to the Bay of Ephesus—he dies, 
His goods confiscate to the Duke’s dispose ; 
Unless a thousand marks be levied 
To quit the penalty, and to ransom him.” 


The merchant pleads that he has come not in defiance of the 
law, but in search of his lost wife and sons. The Duke pities, 
but can do no more than extend his time for seeking ransom :— 


‘‘ Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 
Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 
But though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And passed sentence may not be recalled, 
But to our honour’s great disparagement, 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can: 
Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day, 
To seek thy life by beneficial help. 
Try all the friends thou hast at Ephesus ; 
Beg thou or borrow to make up the sum, 

And live; if no, then thou art doom’d to die.” 
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The years between 1581 and 1588 were especially charac- 


terized by outrages, often exaggerated by rumour, upon British 
merchants in Rome or in Spain, by proposals for reprisals, and 
by one law of reprisals which Shakespeare possibly had in view 
when he wrote the lines just quoted. In July 1581 the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Paris informed his Government that the 
Englishmen imprisoned at Rome would not be relieved till they 
could show testimony of their quality and condition.! In March 
of the next year it was said :—*The handling of our nation in 
Italy is daily worse and worse ; for it is advertised that the In- 
quisition is newly established in the state of Venice, and through 
all Italy against strangers, especially our nation.” It was sup 
posed that all the English gentlemen in Padua and Venice were 
prisoners ; that Shelly, the English Prior of Malta, and the 
other Catholic fugitives at Rome, were in prison on suspicion of 
communicating with Protestant friends; and that some were 
likely to be executed.? In the same month, Anthony Standen, 
well known as the friend of Anthony Bacon and Lord Essex, 
wrote from Florence :—“ No man cometh to Rome without good 
testimony that is not cooped up. . . . All our countrymen are 
in a maze there, and each looketh hourly to be caught and im- 
prisoned.”* Lorenzo Guicciardini wrote from Florence to 
Arthur Throckmorton in July :—“Those poor English merchants 
and others who are prisoners at Rome are not released, and God 
knows what their end will be, and it is plain that the Pope has 
hardened his heart.”* Though the fears of the English of a 
fatal result were not justified,® yet the rigours were still com- 
plained of. In January 1583, the English Government received 
a list of fifteen Englishmen sent from the Inquisition at Rome, 
into the galleys at Naples;® and in August information was 
still coming from Paris about other English prisoners in the 
same case.’ 

English merchants were still worse off in Spain. In 1585, 
on the first idea of war between the two countries, Philip laid 
an embargo upon all English ships, moneys, goods, and debts, 
discoverable in his dominions, and imprisoned all Englishmen. 
How this mandate was carried out by Antonia Guevarra at 
Seville we have an account, dated November 21, 1585, full of 
complaints of cruel dealings towards merchants and poor mari- 

1 Record Office, France, July 21, 1581. 

* Faunt to Walsingham, Birch, i. 21. See also Record Office, Dom. 1582, 
April 4 and May 4. 

3 Record Office, Italian States, March 23, 1582. 

* Ibid. July 12, 1582. 

° See Birch, i. p. 24 and 25. 
® Record Office, Italian States, January 19, 1583. 
* Ibid. France, August 8, 1583. 
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ners, the like whereof was never seen among Christians :— 
“ Having our goods, money, debts, and until our apparel em- 
bargoed, and will not give us to eat, but put us among all the 
Pycros and thieves that are in the city, and if there were a 
worse prison we should be assured of it.” The only hope of the 
prisoners is in reprisals to be taken on the Spaniards in Eng- 
land.1. Among numerous papers to the same effect is a peti- 
tion from seven merchants and thirty-one mariners in prison at 
St. Lucar, who were offered liberty on condition of each giving 
a bond, in the impossible sum of 3000 ducats, that for each of 
them a Spaniard in England should be released. In the same 
year an English merchant domiciled twenty-two years in Spain 
was condemned to death for communicating by letter with Eng- 
land.* In consequence of a multitude of such complaints, one 
of the points to be negotiated with Alva at Ostend that year 
was thus set forth in the commissioner’s instructions :-——“ Art. 
17. Ye shall show unto them the great inhumanity offered to 
our people, trading only in merchandise in Spain and now in 
Portugal, in that every person, evil disposed to any of our 
people, and seeking to make profit of the goods of our mer- 
chants, or otherwise upon any quarrel, doth use to make some 
information to the house of the Inquisition, and without any 
cause justly given doth procure the seizure of any person of our 
subjects and of their ships and goods, and so the persons of our 
subjects are taken, imprisoned, tortured, and in the end put to 
death by imprisonment and famine, and no just cause at all 
alleged or proved. And by this manner not only great num- 
bers of our subjects have been bereaved both of their lives and 
goods, but also a great number of others of our subjects, whose 
bodies have not been taken by reason of their absence, have 
nevertheless lost their ships and goods, by reason the persons 
accused to the Inquisition have been found in the said ships, 
though not belonging to the same. Of these miserable cruelties 
our subjects have of long time grievously complained, and we 
have sought by many messages to the King to have had some 
redress thereof, which hath been in some sort promised but 
never performed. And if this cruel usage by colour of the In- 
quisition should continue, it were of no purpose to have accord 
for any intercourse betwixt Spain and us.” And then the 
Queen hinted at reprisals :—“ For if we should, by colour of a 
like Inquisition, suffer the merchants of Spain to be so molested 
.... few or none of them would resort to our countries, and 
so all intercourse should stay.” 
1 Record Office, Spain, November 21, 1585. 


2 Ibid. January 4, 1587. 
3 Ibid. November 21, 1587. 
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In England the cry for reprisals on the Spaniards, and the 
Papists who abetted them, waxed louder and louder. Sutcliffe, 
Dean of Exeter in 1591, declared it to be a matter very equal 
that every man should be judged by such laws as themselves 
practise against others, and that the penal laws in England 
were only parallel to those of Rome and Spain. “ They count it 
a matter very absurd to dispute whether the Italian or Spanish 
laws concerning treason be just or no, and whether they are 
to be executed or not.” The priests sent over into England 
were regarded as the analogues of the English merchants 
abroad ; and the two classes were in the common language of 
the day confounded together. Both were traders; both had 
their merchandise to impart. Not only was the mercantile 
cipher used to disguise political and religious intelligence, but 
the metaphor became current in conversation, and soon the 
metaphor became a practical one. Rome retaliated on English 
merchants and mariners for the imprisonment and execution of 
her priests ; and England retaliated for the cruelties exercised 
on her merchants, by new persecutions of those who dealt in 
Roman ideas. It was not till the Statute 27 Elizabeth (1585) 
that this retaliation was decreed in “solemn synods” in the 
manner described by Shakespeare: then it was enacted that 
every priest found in England forty days after the end of the 
session should be condemned and executed as a traitor. Many 
were at once deported ; and four were executed in 1586 under 
this Statute. If the lines above quoted were intended to refer 
to this law, it would seem as though they were written between 
its enactment and the first cases of its execution; and this 
would make the date of the play Christmas 1585, or January 
1586. The stage was the public critic of current politics ; and 
it is entirely in character with Shakespeare’s well-known 
tolerant spirit, to exhibit the hardship and possible iniquity 
of a law like the one referred to. And the scenes in the play 
where the Syracusan merchant appears have this note of a 
didactic intention, that they are episodical and separable from 
the rest. The recognition of the brothers might have been 
brought about without the father’s intervention, as one of them 
was travelling expressly to look for the other. The plot was 
amplified for a purpose; and that purpose was a pathetic 
exhibition of the inhuman character of the law. The internal 
evidence to be derived from the diction and construction of the 
play is all in favour of a very early origin. It belongs to the 
period of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Its poetical beauties 
are in the love scenes, which have much in common with the 
sonnets. If the play belongs to 1586 it was written in the 
author’s twenty-second year. It must be considered psycholo- 
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gically certain that he was as capable of writing this play 
when he was twenty-two as he was of writing Othello sixteen 
years later. Again, the tradition is well known that The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was written at the command of Elizabeth, 
who prescribed the subject, and perhaps the time in which it 
was to be written. Its argument was to be the fat knight Sir 
John in love, as she had been so well pleased with the character 
in the two parts of Henry JV. Mr. Knight has proved, with 
as great certainty as internal evidence generally can afford, that 
the original Merry Wives, with its very apposite allusions to 
events which happened in Windsor in 1592, was written for 
performance before the Queen and her court there at Christ- 
mas-tide in 1593. The uncertainty of the Queen’s movements 
in that year, as detailed by Anthony Bacon, explains the reason 
why the poet had only a fortnight’s notice of what was required 
from him. The tradition proves that the two parts of Henry 
IV. were in existence in some form or other in 1592. We learn 
from other sources that in the “ first show” of these plays Sir 
John Falstaff was Sir John Oldcastle; and in the first scene 
where Falstaff appears in the play as we have it now, Prince 
Hal calls him “my old lad of the castle.” It appears by the 
story of the Lord Chamberlain’s actors entertaining Vereiken, 
the Archduke’s ambassador, with Sir John Oldcastle in 1600, 
that in private performances the old name was still retained, and 
that either the comic scenes were gleaned out of the chronicle 
plays and presented as a whole, in the manner lately exhibited 
by Mr. Mark Lemon, or else the plays sometimes took another 
title from their most amusing character, as Twelfth Night was 
called Malvolio by Charles 1. There are indications in the 
literature of 1592 of “the old lad of the castle” being a 
celebrated character on the stage. Gabriel Harvey uses the 
phrase in one of those letters in which Mr. Massey finds the 
earliest notice of Shakespeare under the name of “ the right 
novice of pregnant and aspiring conceit,” whom the writer 
salutes with a hundred blessings. Whether this “right 
novice” is Shakespeare or not, it is clearly some writer of plays 
and player, who in some “pelting comedy” had aggrieved 
Harvey, who, however, protests that he cares little for the 
attack, and thinks himself quite able to repel it. “He that 
least feareth the sword of unjust calumny yet most dreadeth 
the scabbard of just infamy, and would gladly avoid the 
slightest suspicion of that which he abhorreth. Though the 
painted sheath be as it is (for it needeth no other painter to 
portray it), yet never child so delighted in his rattling baby as 
some old lads of the castle have sported themselves with their 
rapping bable: it is the proper weapon of their profession ; 
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they have used it at large, and will use it at pleasure, howso- 
ever the patient heal himself at their cost.” Which being 
interpreted, is as follows :—“I do not care for Nash’s unjust 
calumny ; but I should not like to encase myself in the 
infamous garb of an actor. Yet in spite of its infamy there 
are old lads of the castle who are as proud of their painted 
plumes and baubles as a baby of his toys. They will attack 
us with these edgeless weapons, though they know that we can 
take our revenge upon them to their cost.” The author of 
Oldcastle might here be called “old lad of the castle,” just as 
the author of Falstaff is called Falstaff in a letter of Sir Tobie 
Mathew—“ as that excellent author Sir John Falstaff says, 
‘T never dealt better since I was a man.” Harvey, in Pierce’s 
Supererogation, a tract which he published the next year, 1593, 
calls his antagonist Nash “a lusty lad of the castle ;’ but the 
expression does not appear to refer to Nash in the letter of 1592. 
In a similar manner it is possible that when Greene, in his abuse 
of Shakespeare already quoted, calls the actors “ buckram gentle- 
men,” he may allude to Falstaff’s famous “men in buckram,” 
and may mean that the players are no more gentlemen than 
the others were men. Again, when Nash in 1592 makes Pierce 
Penniless talk of “hypocritical Hotspurs that have God always 
in their mouths but will give nothing for God’s sake,” he may be 
referring to the same players whose illiberality Greene attacked 
in the same invective; and that Shakespeare took the words to 
be meant for himself may be suspected from the allusion which 
he makes to them in Much Ado about Nothing. Once more, 
the Euphuism of Falstaff is the Euphuism of the first period of 
Lily’s influence, not the entirely transformed Euphuism which 
was in fashion by 1598,and which Jonson imitates in his Cynthia’s 
Revels. The first Euphuism, as criticised by Sidney and Dray- 
ton, consisted in the use of analogies from a fanciful natural 
history, in the prominent places of a rhetorical or logical com- 
position. Thus Euphues himself (Lily): “Though the camo- 
mile, the more it is trodden and pressed down, the more it 
spreadeth, yet the violet, the oftener it is handled and touched, 
the sooner it withereth and decayeth.” Lodge: “The ruby is 
discerned by his pale redness ; and who hath not heard that 
the lion is known by his claws? Though Esop’s crafty crow 
be never so deftly decked, yet is his double dealing easily de- 
ciphered.” Greene: “Though the winds of Lepanthos are 
ever inconstant, the chiserol ever brittle, the polype ever 
changeable, yet measure not my mind by others’ motions; . . 

for as there is a topaz that will yield to every stamp, so there 
is an emerald that will yield to no impression.” Nash: “As 
the touch of an ashen bough causeth a giddiness in the viper’s 
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head, and the bat, lightly struck with the leaf of a tree, so they 
[drunkards] being but lightly sprinkled with the juice of the 
hop, become senseless . . . as soon as ever the cup scaleth the 
fortress of their nose.” So Falstaff when he speaks in the 
king’s vein speaks in the court jargon: “Though the camo- 
mile, the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, 
the more it is wasted, the sooner it wears... . Shall the 
blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat blackberries? a 
question not to be asked. Shall the son of England prove a 
thief and take purses? a question to be asked.” This is the 
original Euphuism, not the later kind to be found in Jonson’s 
Every Man out of his Humour. Falstaff’s Euphuism is only a 
passing joke. The most truly Euphuistic character in Shake- 
speare’s plays is Polonius, who, under the name of Corambis, 
properly belongs to the first Hamlet of 1588 or 1589. 

A similar suspicion of the early date of Henry IV. may be 
gathered from the quotations which make up Pistol’s fustian 
farrago. When he quotes, or misquotes, Marlowe’s 


“ Holla you pampered jades of Asia, 
What, can you draw but twenty miles a day ?” 


and Peele’s 
“‘ Feed then and faint not, fair Callipolis,” 


it is plain that his allusions would not be so racy in 1598 as 
in 1590. That the same lines were often alluded to by a series 
of other dramatists shows that they were kept alive by Shake- 
speare’s irony, which had made them familiar as quotations 
from the Latin Grammar, not that the plays from which they 
were taken still kept the stage. If Pistol was extant in 1592, 
he quite accounts for Greene’s wrath on behalf of Marlowe, 
Peele, and Lodge. The “tiger’s heart wrapped in a player's 
hide” was only an angry attempt to pierce Shakespeare with a 
verse of his own, to hoist the engineer with his own petard, 
and to retaliate irony for irony. 

Jonson, in Cynthia’s Revels, referring to certain old plays 
whose revival on the Blackfriars stage in 1600 had given great 
offence, says, “ The wmbre or ghosts of some three or four plays 
departed a dozen years since have been seen walking on your 
stage here: take heed, . . . if your house be haunted with such 
hobgoblins, ’twill fright away all your spectators quickly.” 
One of these plays was certainly Hamlet. Another was pro- 
bably Zimon ; and another, a version of Henry VIII. that has 
only partially reached us, what we have being a still later re- 
cension of 1613, probably made by Fletcher. To these plays 
Jonson also refers in the words just before those quoted: “feed- 
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ing their friends with nothing of their own but what they have 
twice or thrice cooked, they should not wantonly give out how 
soon they had drest it.” It was clearly Shakespeare’s method 
to rewrite his old plays, or to add new matter to them on their 
revival. And, in general, the dates of the first quartos with 
the earlier imperfect forms of the plays may be taken as the 
dates of the revivals, when the players relaxed their inhibition 
of publication, and allowed, not indeed the current version, but 
the superseded play, to be printed. It is only on a list of 
plays founded on such a view as this that we can equalize and 
make an average of the poet’s productiveness. It is certain 
that by 1598 Shakespeare had produced seventeen dramas ; 
this is the number we obtain by adding Pericles and Henry VJ. 
to the thirteen mentioned by Meres. Now, considering that he 
only wrote or re-wrote twenty more after. 1598, in sixteen 
working years, one of which, 1601, was perhaps the most pro- 
lific of his career, it is on the face of it most improbable to 
assume that he only began his dramatic authorship in 1590, as 
most of his critics are disposed to think. 

But if, on the contrary, we admit that The Comedy of Errors 
was written between 1585 and 1587, that the first Hamlet 
belongs to 1587 or 1588, and that not only the three parts of 
Henry VI. but even the two of Henry IV. (in their “ first 
show” or form) were in existence before 1592, we shall have 
no difficulty in acknowledging the real applicability to Shake- 
speare of two allusions, one of 1590 and the other of 1589, 
which have indeed often been applied to him, and as often dis- 
claimed, on the ground of his not having at the times in ques- 
tion written anything that could have provoked or justified 
such language. One of these is in Nash’s letter prefixed to 
Greene’s Menaphon, to which the date 1587 has been given on 
the authority of Mr. Dyce (no other critic having seen so early 
an edition), but which, so far at least as Nash’s preliminary 
matter is concerned, must be of 1589. For in it Nash talks of 
the Marprelate divinity, which only began in 1589. This 
epistle is the very counterpart of Greene’s Groat’s-worth of Wit 
already quoted. In it Nash attacks the school and scholars 
of “vain-glorious tragedians who contend not so seriously to 
excel in action as to embroil the clouds in a speech of com- 
parison,” “to get Boreas by the beard, and the heavenly bull 
by the dewlap,” together with the play-writers, “their idiot art- 
masters, that intrude themselves to our ears as the alchemists 
of eloquence who, mounted on the stage of arrogance, think to 
outbrave better pens with the swelling bombast of bragging 
blank verse.” With one of these “idiot art-masters” Nash is 
especially provoked ; particularly with his “ kill-cow conceit,” 
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governed by an “imagination overcloyed with drunken resolu- 
tion.” “Amongst these men,” he says, “that repose eternity 
in the mouth of a player, I can but engross some deep-read 
schoolmen or grammarians, who, having no more learning in 
their skulls than will serve to take up a commodity, nor art in 
their brains than was nourished in a serving-man’s idleness, will 
take upon them to be the ironical censors of all, when God and 
poetry doth know they are the simplest of all.” But all these 
he leaves “to the mercy of their mother tongue, that feed on 
nought but the crumbs that fall from the translator’s trencher.” 
Then, after a panegyric on Greene, and an attack on non-uni- 
versity divines and the Marprelate writers, he attacks “our 
trivial translators,’ whom, however, he blames most for the 
assistance which they give to the unscholarly dramatists. And 
then he once more attacks one of these dramatists: “It is 
a common practice now-a-days among a sort of shifting com- 
panions that run through every art and thrive by none, to leave 
the trade of noverint whereto they were born, and busy them- 
selves with the endeavours of art, that could scarcely latinize 
their neck-verse, if they should have need. Yet English Seneca 
read by candle-light yields many good sentences, as ‘ blood is 
a beggar, and so forth. And if you entreat him fair in a 
frosty morning, he will afford you whole Hamlets, I should say 
handfuls of tragical speeches.” This almost seems to be the 
text on which critics of Shakespeare founded their judgments 
for the next century. The “idiot [private, unqualified by uni- 
versity education] art-master,” his “ intrusion,” his “ arrogance,” 
his “swelling bombast of bragging blank verse,” his “kill-cow 
conceit,” his “drunken resolution,” his being a “deep-read 
schoolman or grammarian,” 7.c. one whose education stopped at 
the grammar-school, with learning enough for a tradesman and 
art enough for a serving-man, his ironical censuring of all men, 
his dependence on the translator’s trencher, his shifting life, 
running through every art and thriving by none, his inability 
to latinize his neck-verse, his way of gathering conceits and 
sentences from any source that came to hand, were all matters 
objected to Shakespeare by subsequent critics. The hint that 
the man attacked had already written a tragedy of Hamlet, and 
the advice that if he wanted any more sentences like “ blood is 
a beggar” he might go to the English translation of Seneca, 
which might supersede the midnight lamp by furnishing him 
conceits, and might obviate the need of soliciting his frozen 
imagination for tragic speeches by giving them to him ready 
made, both agree with Shakespeare, who had written his first 
Hamlet, who probably in an early Henry VIII. had already 
complained that 

“‘ A beggar’s book outworths a noble’s blood,” 
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but who abstained in a most marked manner from borrowing 
anything from the English Seneca. 

The passage in Spenser’s Tears of the Muses which Dryden con- 
sidered to be meant for Shakespeare has generally been applied 
by modern critics to Lily or Sydney, first because, though pub- 
lished in 1591, it may perhaps have been written ten years 
earlier, before Shakespeare had written anything, and secondly 
because, even in 1590, Shakespeare had produced nothing that 
could deserve so high an encomium. But, in the first place, 
the date of Spenser’s poem is clearly 1590; he was then in 
London bringing out the first edition of his Fairy Queen. The 
public and private allusions in the TZears of the Muses both 
relate to this time. The Queen granted him a pension of £50, 
the punctual payment of which Lord Burghley prevented. To 
this Clio in the poem alludes :— 


“ Ne only they that dwell in lowly dust, 
The sonnes of darknes and of ignoraunce, 
But they, whom thou, great Jove, by doome unjust 
Did’st to the type of honour earst advaunce, 
They now, puft up with sdeignfull insolence 
Despise the brood of blessed sapience.” 


The public allusions show that the poem was written at a time 
when tragedy was silent, and when the comic stage was usurped 
by a movement thoroughly opposed to all real art. Melpomene, 
the tragic muse, asks, 
“‘ Why doo they banish us, that patronize 
The name of learning ?” 
And Thalia, the comic muse, complains that all the sweet de- 
light of learning’s treasure which used in comic sock to beautify 
the painted theatres, and fill the listener’s eyes and ears with 
pleasure and melody is gone; the goodly glee of gay wits is 
laid abed; and unseemly sorrow, with hollow brows and grisly 
countenance, has usurped her place. With sorrow comes bar- 
barism and brutish ignorance :— 
“‘ They in the mindes of men now tyrannize, 
And the faire Scene with rudenes foul disguize, 
All places they with follie have possest, 
And with vaine toyes the vulgar entertaine, 
But me have banished.”’ 


And with Thalia also counterfesance and unhurtful sport have 
departed-—Delight and Laughter, 


“By which man’s life in his likest image 

Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced, 
And those sweet wits, which wont the like to frame 
Are now despizd and made a laughing game.” 
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It was in 1589 and 1590 that this temporary eclipse of the 
“painted theatres” took place. The Marprelate controversy 
seized upon the stage, and made it hateful alike to the Puritan 
authorities of the city, the Puritanical members of the govern- 
ment, and the men of true dramatic taste. Against the govern- 
ment the Lord Chamberlain’s men could protect themselves by 
the declaration that “they had never meddled with affairs of 
religion and state.” But this was the very cause of their un- 
popularity. The tragedians were obliged to travel because 
“novelty carried it away, and the principal public audience 
that came to them were turned to private plays, and to the 
humour of children,” The children of Pauls, backed up by 
| their ecclesiastical masters, entered with rare enthusiasm into 
the controversies of the day. Lily and Nash, fortified by the 
secret support of Whitgift and Bancroft, provided them with 
! shows; and all London went to their theatre to see “ Martin 
giving divinity a scratched face, and administering an emetic 
to make her bring up her benefices,” or “the May game of Mar- 
tinism,” “very deftly set out with pomps, pageants, motions, 
! ' masks, scutcheons, emblems, impresses, strange tricks and de- | 
| vices” —in fact, to see, not comedies, not even farces, but poli- 
tical pantomimes, But these shows obtained so exaggerated a 
success that the government was obliged to inhibit them; and 
the children of Pauls were silent from 1591 to 1599, when they 
were again let loose to “berattle the common stages,” to ridi- 
cule the adherents of Essex, and once more to divert the public 
favour from the legitimate drama to the humour of children. 
So, in 1590, Shakespeare felt his occupation gone, and Spenser 
wrote of him :— 
‘¢ And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe and Truth to imitate i! 
With kindly counter under Mimick shade : 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late : 
With whom all joy and jolly meriment j 
Is also deaded and in dolour drent. j 
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In stead thereof scoffing Scurrilitie 

And scornfull Follie with Contempt is crept 
Rolling in rymes of shamelesse ribaudrie 
Without regard, or due Decorum kept ; 
Each idle wit at will presumes to make 

And doth the Learneds taske upon him take. 


But that same gentle Spirit, from whose pen 
Large streames of Honnie and sweete nectar flowe 
Scorning the boldnes of such base-borne men 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle Cell 
Than so himself to mockerie to sell.” 
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All this is completely consonant with Nash’s scorn for Shake- 
speare in 1589, and Greene’s in 1592. Nash was Lieutenant- 
general of the Paphatchet or anti-Martinist party ; and Greene 
belonged to it also. Spenser belonged to the opposite set. 
Shakespeare was considered to belong to Spenser’s party, or 
Jaggard would hardly have printed with his name Barnefield’s 
sonnet with the words “Spenser to me is dear.” Shakespeare, 
as the friend of Southampton and Essex, was naturally in this 
set, and, related as he was to the Stanleys on his mother’s side, 
was naturally called “our Willy” in a poem dedicated by 
Spenser to the Countess of Derby. The same poet once again 
alluded to him in the Eclogue Colin Clout’s come home again, 
written after the death of Ferdinando Earl of Derby, in 1594: 


“‘ And there, though last not least, is Aetion ; 
A gentler shepheard may no where be found : 
Whose muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himselfe heroically sound.” 


The second objection to the reference of Spenser’s lines to 
Shakespeare, that the dramatist had not in 1590 written any- 
thing to deserve so strong a eulogium, falls of itself, when we 
consider that The Comedy of Errors was then four years old. 
The love-scenes in that play contain probably the sweetest 
poetry that had as yet been written in the English language. 
And Spenser was one of the few favoured friends who knew the 
secret of Shakespeare’s authorship, or were permitted to read 
the manuscript of his plays. At any rate, and on any theory, 
it is not more difficult to apply Spenser’s high praise to Shake- 
speare in 1590 than it is to accept Greene’s declaration in 1592 
that he was then the successful rival of Marlowe, Lodge, 
Peele, and Greene himself, and likely soon to supplant them 
all, and monopolize the stage. 

Greene, as we have seen, accused Shakespeare of borrowing 
his plumes ; and Chettle, who had published the accusation, 
withdrew it, acknowledging his “ uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty.” On the other hand, the writer of Grcene’s 
Funerals repeats the charge : 


“‘ Nay more, the men that so eclipsed his fame 
Purloyned his plumes ; can they deny the same ?”’ 


Chettle, as we have seen, did deny it, on the authority of 
Shakespeare’s friends. The charge has been treated as a light 
one; and critics have generally been contented to accept it as 
true. It is evident, however, that Shakespeare and his friends 
did not think it unimportant. They considered that he was 
accused of a breach of “uprightness of dealing,” arguing dis- 
honesty of character. The charge concerned matters which 
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would be very difficult of proof. Ata time when plays were 
not printed, an anonymous writer of them might easily be 
accused of plagiarism by an unscrupulous opponent. Greene 
was a thoroughly unscrupulous man. His friend Nash called 
his Groat’s-worth of Wit a scald lying pamphlet ; and we know 
that the Quip for an Upstart Couvrtier, which he published 
as his own, was not much more than a reprint of Thynne’s 
Debate between Pride and Lowliness. He is known to have 
published other men’s works as his own; and his testimony is 
worthless, doubled though it be by the writer of his Funerals, 
who can have known nothing of the rights of a question about 
the disputed authorship of a play in the custody of the actors. 
We have only Greene’s assertion and Shakespeare’s denial. 
The assertion “beautified in our feathers” may be interpreted 
to mean either an accusation of theft or a mere envious carping 
at success ; the denial is a testimony of the general honesty of 
Shakespeare, given by his friends, as a special answer to the 
general accusation. 

If we believe Shakespeare’s friends, he did not purloin the 
plumes of his rivals. Therefore, if the plays which he is said to 
have imitated really preceded his dramas as they now stand, 
we must suppose that those first sketches also were his 
own. And there is not a more striking difference between The 
Troublesome Raigne of King John and the present King John, 
or between the Contention between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster and Henry VI., than between the Hamlet of 1603 
and the Hamlet of 1623, or between the Merry Wives of Windsor 
of 1602 and that of 1623. Pope believed the first King 
John to be by Shakespeare and Rowley; and Mr. Knight 
argues with great force that the first sketches of Henry VJ. 
were by the author of the plays as we have them now. 
Or, if these plays are not by Shakespeare, there is very little to 
prove that they preceded his. Some of them may be copies 
from his, imitations got up in a hurry, and printed to be palmed 
off on the public when the stage was occupied with a new play 
by him, like to the spurious “ books of the words” which used 
to be sold outside the theatres. Or they may have been imita- 
tions acted by rival companies of players. The marvellous 
superiority of Shakespeare’s own versions is no proof that it was 
not found more profitable to water down his mighty draughts 
to the tastes of vulgar audiences. He owns in Hamlet that some 
of his plays were “ caviare to the general.” Why, then, may not 
plagiarists in the sixteenth century have been as tastelessas Cibber 
in the eighteenth? Many adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays have 
been made in many ages, with vast contemporary applause, and 
equal condemnation of posterity. Nash criticises the actors in 
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1589 as neglecting action for diction. There is no doubt that 
Shakespeare’s style was less adapted to the sometimes ranting, 
sometimes stiff and statuesque, and always unnatural, method 
of the classical school which Nash and the “ university wits ” 
patronized, than were the formal and antithetical periods of 
Marlowe and Greene. The inferiority of what are supposed to 
be the older plays is no proof of their precedence. Part of their 
badness may be due to the stenographist, to the copyist, or the 
printer ; and, for the rest, it is as easy to suppose them to be bad 
imitations of unapproachable and ill-understood masterpieces as 
to suppose Shakespeare’s acknowledged dramas to be centos 
laboriously compiled from bad models. Out of two bad books 
it is easy to make a third: it is more difficult to make the bad 
tree bring forth good fruit. The only instance in which the date 
of publication seems to forbid this supposition is Zhe Famous 
Victories of Henry V. This worthless play was published in 1598, 
and Shakespeare’s Henry V., as we have it, was written in 1599, 
while the Earl of Essex was in Ireland. But it is impossible to say 
whether the chorus in which the allusions to Essex occur was 
not an addition to the play. The play is as old asits parts; but 
each part need not be as old as the play. The date of publica- 
tion of all the other so-called original plays is perfectly com- 
patible with their being plagiarisms from Shakespeare, instead 
of Shakespeare’s being plagiarisms from them. 

Once more. When Nash accuses Shakespeare of being an 
“ironic censurer of all,” he gives a hint in what direction we 
ought to look for Shakespeare’s retorts on his censurers. It 
need not be supposed that his anger at Greene’s accusations 
sought no further vindication of them than the expostulations of 
his friends and Chettle’s apology. A poet who had written the 
poetry of The Comedy of Errors seven years previously must have 
felt that it was preposterous to consider him a plagiarist from 
Marlowe, Greene, or Peele. It was not necessary to argue 
against the imputation. The most effectual way to meet it would 
be to compose plays in the style of the poets he was accused of 
copying, and to let men see the difference between his natural 
and his assumed strain. TZ%tus Andronicus, written before 
1589, looks very like an “ironical censure” upon the style of 
Marlowe and his imitators. Aaron is an excellent parody of 
Barabas. After Greene’s accusation in 1592 we have two 
plays, The Taming of a Shrew and Locrine, which fulfil all the 
conditions requisite for the ironical reply. The “lamentable 
tragedy ” of Locrine was printed in 1595, having been entered 
at Stationers’ Hall the year before. It was “set forth overseen 
and corrected by W. S.”! It is throughout a quiz upon plays 


1 Shakespeare only claims an editor’s honours. Charles Tylney is said to 
have been the author. 
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like Tamburlain, and upon all kinds of literary affectations of 
the day. In character it is like one of Thackeray’s “ novels by 
eminent hands.” It parodies Marlowe as the humourist paro- 
dies Lord Lytton or Mr. Disraeli. The style, method, and 
opinions of the object of criticism are all exhibited in caricature. 
The big brag and swelling exaggerations of the storming 
Scythian are mingled with the frigid conceits and incongruous 
images which appear at the proper moment to stifle a rising 
passion. The conceits are contrived to be absurd, as when the 
ploughman rips the roots with his razors, or the temple is raised 
higher than the high pyramids 


“Which with their top surmount the firmament ;” 
or when hearty oaths are rapped out, such as 
“*O gods and stars, damned be the gods and stars ;” 


or when prayer is made like that of Locrine before he kills him- 
self, which is quite in Bottom’s vein :— 
“ Forgive, forgive this foul accursed sin, 
Forget, O gods, this foul condemned fault ; 
And now my sword,”’ ete. ; 


or when it is clearly indicated that the actor is to rattle the 
stage roll of the R, which Thackeray would show by doubling 
or trebling the letter, as 
2 “ Turinus [Turrnus | that slew six hundred men-at-arms,” 
an 
“For with my sword [sworrd], this sharp curtle axe, 
I'll cut asunder my accursed heart””— 


the very figure which Thackeray used when he was talking 
of “ Meagher of the sword,” 


“Tis he will steep that battle-axe in Saxon gore.” 


It is to be noted also that the historical ideas of the play are 
the same as Shakespeare’s. We have Brutus, alias Posthumius, 
the husband of Innogen, and Hector slain not by Achilles 
but by the Myrmidons. The Taming of a Shrew has been 
shown to be an imitation of Marlowe, whole handfuls of whose 
verses are transported into it. Shakespeare afterwards asserted 
his rights of property over this play by altering it, as he did 
over Titus Andronicus by having it played by his own com- 
pany. This is a matter which requires explanation on any 
other supposition. The induction which Webster wrote to 
Marston’s Malcontent shows that it was considered unjust for 
one company to play a drama which belonged to another; and 
the Lord Chamberlain’s company only justify the annexation 
of the Malcontent on the plea that the rival company had 
previously stolen Jeronymo. Shakespeare seems to have given 
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both The Taming of a Shrew and Titus Andronicus to the Earl 
of Pembroke’s men, a company of which we have the first 
mention in the Chamberlain’s accounts for Leicester in 1592, 
but which may have been established earlier. It is doubtful 
whether Zocrine was ever acted at all; perhaps it was judged 
to be too absurd. But it is easy to believe that Shakespeare, 
intimate as he must have been with the circle to which the 
Earl of Pembroke, afterwards one of his great patrons, belonged, 
made a present of these two plays to the Earl’s company, 
without altogether renouncing his right of property in them. 

The method which we have used to help to fix the date of 
The Comedy of Errors is one which has been unaccountably 
neglected by investigators. It is notorious that in Elizabeth’s 
day the stage supplied the place now occupied by the press. 
The dramatist was both the novelist and the reviewer. When 
Parliaments were short and infrequent, and the debates secret, 
political discussion was carried on in public through the mouth 
of the actor. It was indeed only in front of the stage that the 
lay political essayist could periodically find his audience. 
Plays were reckoned amongst the engines of political propa- 
gandism; malcontents were often accused of indulging in 
private representations of dramas which exhibited the triumph 
of their party or their principles. Shakespeare makes Hamlet 
declare 

“‘ The play’s the thing 
In which to catch the conscience of the King.” 

Sidney had previously said that tragedy made kings fear to be 
tyrants, and tyrants to manifest their tyrannical humours. A 
quarter of a century afterwards, Heywood, after showing that 
the stage had been the great political schoolmaster of the 
people, summed up its merits, in the eyes of the Court at least, 
in the praise that it “had taught subjects obedience to their 
king, shown the people the untimely ends of such as moved 
tumults and insurrections, and presented the flourishing state 
of the obedient, thus exhorting men to allegiance, and warning 
them from all treason and felony.” The very construction of 
English policy in the time of Elizabeth favoured this represen- 
tation of it on the stage. At the present day it would be 
difficult to make a serious drama turn on the fate of principles, 
or to write a tragedy or comedy on Reform or the Ballot. But 
political principles did not present themselves to the contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare in an abstract form. They were all 
crystallized in persons. The Earl of Essex, for instance, 
was the concrete expression for toleration, aggressive instead 
of defensive war, independence of nobles, and privilege as 
opposed to universal absolutism in the prince; and as the 
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symbol of those principles he commanded the favour of 
men who would have been the last to abet his childish sallies, 
his ungovernable impatience, and his incurable imprudence. 
Naunton tells us that the principal note of Elizabeth’s reign 
was the government by faction and parties, which she made, 
upheld, and weakened, according to her own judgment. It 
was not till half a century afterwards that principles were 
independent of persons. In Elizabeth’s day, the master, or 
reputed master, was the symbol and text-book of his doctrine. 
This lightened the labour of the political playwright, gave a 
dramatic tinge to his design, and enabled him at the same 
time to speak in riddles, and so to avoid the danger of open 
utterances in the presence of a Star-Chamber. All but one of 
Lily’s plays are political; and their allusions are even yet 
perfectly intelligible. The only wonderful thing about them 
is that so plain-spoken and so insolent a play as The Woman 
in the Moon, the fickle Pandora who uses her gifts only to 
chase away her lovers, should have escaped censure. It 
clearly refers to the conduct of the Queen with the Duke of 
Anjou ; and its date is probably 1581. A careful consideration 
of this play will show that it is very possible to refer the first 
act of Pericles to the same political situation. The black 
insinuation which is to be found there as to the cause of the 
Queen’s unwillingness to marry is only the echo of what was 
whispered in many circles of English society. The princess of 
the country invites suitors; but she requires of them impos- 
sible conditions which drive them to distraction, and all 
because she is already bound in the toils of a degrading 
connection. Lily still continued the argument of his Pandora 
in his later plays, Campaspe and Sapho and Phaon, in 1583 and 
1584. Pericles seems to belong to one of the years between 
1581 and 1584. Even the earliest of these dates is not quite 
incompatible with Shakespeare’s authorship of the play. 
According to Aubrey, and the tradition of Shakespeare’s 
marriage-feast upon Sir Thomas Lucy’s stolen venison, 
Shakespeare went to London in 1581; and Mr. Halliwell 
thinks that he may have been an actor in 1582. It would be 
quite consonant with tradition to suppose that he began his 
career of author, as well as his career of player, as a young 
malcontent, in opposition both to the laws and to the governors 
of his country. 

But whatever conclusions we may arrive at in the instance 
of Pericles, one thing is certain—namely, that the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and Shakespeare perhaps more than any other of 
them, give the abstracts and brief chronicles of their own age, 
translated into and symbolized by the chronicles of other coun- 
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tries and of former times. Herein we have a line of investiga- 
tion which is wholly unworked, and which promises consider- 
able results. The labours of Shakespearean critics have been 
chiefly occupied in finding literary correspondences, in tracing 
the origin of his plots, and discovering the sources of his ex- 
pressions. The task still remains, to trace his political corre- 
spondences and thus to discover his political, and even perhaps 
his philosophical and religious, affinities. It is only thus that 
we shall come to understand the true growth and the vital 
nature of the Elizabethan drama. It was not a fixed manufac- 
ture, but a living Proteus, having its home not in printed books 
but in an alterable manuscript and in the changeful memories 
of the actors ; it was a thing which could be adapted to many 
purposes, and made to correspond to various occasions, by 
slight alterations, omissions, and additions. A new prologue 
might give quite a new drift to old allusions; an intercalated 
speech, such as Hamlet talks of, might make an innocent play 
into “mitching mallecho” that “means mischief.” The play 
was never finally fixed till it was printed ; and even then it was 
only fixed in what might soon prove an obsolete and antiquated 
form. Indeed, there are many indications to show that, when 
the players had finally abandoned an old form of a drama, they 
handed it over to the printers, in order to make profit of the 
old form as a pamphlet, while they made profit of the new form 
asa play. Henslow’s diary tells us a good deal of the fact of 
the adaptation of old plays for new occasions, such as for exhi- 
bition at court. It is a problem for the critic, to trace this 
gradual growth of plays, to find the original matter below the 
luxuriant after-growth, and to trace the dates and the occasions 
of the various additions. It is a difficult, but perhaps not 
wholly impossible task ; and any successful solution of the pro- 
blem, even with regard to a limited number of plays, would 
shed a new light over the history of Shakespeare’s mind, and 
the development of his opinions. We have already seen Nash 
referring Shakespeare to English Seneca for such sentences as 
“blood is a beggar.” Those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of the times know of the persistent policy by which the 
Tudors sought to depress and impoverish the old nobility, and 
raise up rivals against them in new men, and of the opposition 
which this policy aroused in men of various tendencies. Here, 
then, is one topic, one line of investigation of Shakespeare’s 
relations with current political ideas, which is calculated to 
throw much light on the intention of his chronicle plays. 
Another topic is his relation with the ideas represented by the 
Earl of Essex and his party. It may safely be said that the 
politics of that period can be fully elucidated only by the con- 
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temporary criticism of the stage. The two, the fact and the 
comment, mutually reflect light; and neither history nor literary 
criticism can dispense with the method which interprets each by 
the other. 

And such a method requires quite a new way of dealing with 
the dramas of Shakespeare. Since for many years of his life 
his authorship was a secret, it follows that the history of his 
dramas ought to be traced far beyond and behind the first ac- 
knowledged and named editions of his plays. It is mere super- 
stition to identify the dates of their printing with those of their 
first composition. In an age when even poems meant only to 
be read were circulated in manuscript for years before they 
were printed, it is preposterous to identify the period of the 
production with that of the printing of a play. The play was 
seldom printed till it had become obsolete. If the method in 
question could be carried out, we should be able to trace the 
dramatic career of Shakespeare from the first years of his com- 
ing to London, from 1581 instead of 1591, and to understand 
his critical, not practical, relationship to the events of his time, 
and thence to deduce his position in his own world. The very 
perfection of his artistic powers has led to a depreciation of his 
personality. He is regarded rather as a mirror in which nature 
is perfectly reflected than as a person actuated by the common 
motives of nature. The ideal usually formed of him is one in 
which the preference of one thing over another is limited to the 
most rudimentary platitudes; and it is thought derogatory to 
his genius to make him an upholder of any principle worth 
asserting. It would be a good deed to remove him from this 
Epicurean heaven of moral indifference, and to show that he 
took, as a reasoner, a decided part in the affairs which engrossed 
the highest minds of his day. 




















THE WILL AND FREEWILL. 


THERE is no need of many words to prove the exceeding 
difficulty of the question usually proposed under the term 
Freedom of the Will. In Great Britain it has attracted 
more’of the attention of philosophers than any other pro- 
blem in metaphysics; and it is perhaps further than any 
other from showing signs of approaching settlement. When 
we review what has been already urged in the course of the 
controversy, and ask ourselves how the opposed views may be 
made more intelligible to the opponents, we might easily con- 
clude that nothing now remains to be done, and that the ques- 
tion must be left unanswered, apparently, for ever. At present, 
the principal combatants seem to be reduced to a blank aye 
on the one side, and a blank no on the other. We have to 
consider once more whether it is possible to advance beyond 
this stage; and, even if it should appear to be impossible, some- 
thing will be gained by exhibiting the impossibility. It will 
therefore be my object, not so much to prove the truth of my 
own opinion, as to ascertain what is the point at issue, and to 
set forth impartially what has been said on all sides. When 
that has been done, it will be comparatively easy to state my 
own view. It would be no small thing to determine the point 
at issue, and the number of possible doctrines about it, and 
what these are, and what are the arguments for and against 
each of them, and what consequences they logically entail upon 
their adherents. Then it may be hoped that each of us will 
at least know what it is that he believes, and why he believes 
it, and who are his opponents, and why they differ from him. 
This, then, will be the scope of my undertaking :—I. To ascer- 
tain the point at issue; II. To examine the arguments com- 
monly alleged; III. To add what I have to say on my own 
behalf. It,will be sufficient for my purpose to refer exclusively 
to writers of the British Schools. 


Not the least puzzling feature in the present inquiry is 
the fact that the great bulk of the practical men in the world 
are utterly indifferent to the whole matter. Only one thing 
seems to be ascertained—that, while the philosophers differ 
toto clo, the world is apathetic or even ignorant of the fact. 
But it is monstrous to suppose that nobody knows, and that 
scarcely anybody cares to know, whether his will is bond or 
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free. This is so hard to believe that it rather suggests a tren- 
chant remark, by way of ending the controversy at a blow. 
Every man, it might be said, has a will of some sort or other, 
which he exercises all day long in some way or other; and 
doubtless he knows how this will works, as well as he ever can 
know anything ; therefore you may call it bond or free as you 
please. Though this will hardly prove the discussion to have 
been nugatory, yet it is enough to advance us to an important 
stage in our examination. For it does prove that the real 
point at issue must have been, not the facts of volition, but 
something connected with the facts of volition by way of infer- 
ence. And we accordingly find that speculators have been 
under an obligation to propose no theory of the will which 
should tend to alter practice, just as they were bound, in their 
disputes about the evidence of the senses, to admit beforehand 
that their conclusions, whatever they might be, would leave the 
world just as they had found it. The attempt to give a practi- 
cal issue to speculations about the will has commonly involved 
the speculator in absurdity. In the last century some so-called 
Fatalists proposed to abrogate all penal laws, on the ground 
that it is unjust to punish an involuntary malefactor ; as if, 
said Bishop Butler, the necessity which is supposed to destroy 
the injustice of the crime would not also destroy the injustice 
of punishing it. And Priestley, who, following Hartley, seems 
to have held precisely the same theory of the will with Mr. 
J.S. Mill, though the former used it to support a conclusion 
(Optimism) which the latter seems not to accept, speaks with 
equal wisdom. “I cannot,” he says, “as a necessarian” (mean- 
ing a necessitarian, sneers Boswell, who quotes the passage), 
“hate any man; because I regard him as being, in all respects, 
just what God has made him to be, and also as doing, with 
respect to me, nothing but what he was expressly designed and 
appointed to do; God being the only cause, and man nothing 
more than the instrument in his hands to execute all his good 
pleasure.” Now of course the Fatalist might plead that he 
had made his absurd proposal by decree of Fate; and Priestley 
might find some sort of shelter for himself under Philosophical 
Necessity. But in the eye of common sense, each has mightily 
the air of a man who is testifying to the freedom of his own 
will, with which he is well acquainted, and to the bondage of 
the will of his neighbour, about which he knows nothing. 

A mere question of fact can hardly supply matter for infinite 
discussion ; because the relevant facts must either be such as 
can be observed, or else such as cannot, and in both cases we 
have an end in view. Not but what the facts of volition are 
1 The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated, 1782, p. 124. 
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difficult to observe ; because they are acts of the mind which 
have been so often performed without observation that observa- 
tion has at length become both irksome and difficult. Long 
study and patient care are needed in order that the observer 
may feel assured that his task has been well done and truly 
remembered ; nor is any person fitted to consider the weight of 
the arguments until he has with much pains acquired a clear 
knowledge of the facts. Few of the people who have ventured 
to act as judges have cared to take the necessary trouble ; and 
this goes far to explain why the controversy has always come 
to nothing. Ifthe facts of volition were as easy of observation 
as the facts of vision, the theory of the will would perhaps be 
now in the same state as the theory of optics. But facts ac- 
companying acts of bodily sensation are much more easy both 
to observe and to remember than facts of purely mental 
sensation. ; 

Perhaps it may be thought that this conclusion, that the 
debate was properly not about the facts but about inferences to 
be drawn from the facts, is so obvious as to need no proof. 
sut it is by no means so obvious as never to have been over- 
looked. On the contrary, the confusion has been very common ; 
and hence we find such phrases as Freedom of the Will used 
habitually in two senses. Practical sagacity kept the dis- 
putants right in the main; because ambiguity of terms does not 
produce error unless the same term is used in two senses in the 
same syllogism, so that the syllogism contains four terms. But 
it was something added to a load of difficulties, that everybody, 
so to speak, should have apprehended only dimly what was the 
matter in dispute, and what the facts of volition had to do with 
it; though this confusion was not the cause of their failure, 
and clearness would only have enabled them, not to do what 
they attempted, but to do by a shorter method what they did 
viz. to edify themselves by the statement of their own position, 
without convincing those who differed from them. 

A great deal of light is thrown upon the question, what is 
the real matter in dispute, and what is its relation to the facts 
of volition, by considering the double sense in which the terms 
peculiar to the controversy have been used; for these some- 
times refer directly to the facts of volition, and sometimes to 
inferences supposed to be drawn from the facts. That the 
inferences and not the facts were the point at issue, appears 
from this, that though all parties made much parade of ana- 
lysing the facts yet they did not rest in the result of their 
analysis as in an end, but proceeded to use it as a means to 
impugn or support certain inferences. Little importance was 
attached to a knowledge of the facts, except by way of an 
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argument ; and therefore the doctrine which the argument was 
designed to support was the real aim of their proceeding, rather 
than the facts from which the argument was drawn. Now 
these inferences, which I take to be the real issue, were two- 
fold, a philosophical and a theological ; and so the controversy 
has always presented a twofold aspect, with a corresponding 
twofold method of proceeding. Those who have approached 
the question from a philosophical point of view have been 
concerned with the vulgar notion of moral desert: those who 
have approached it from a theological point of view, have been 
concerned with the efficacy of Divine Grace. The philosophers 
have chiefly appealed to facts of observation, and the theologians 
to facts of revelation ; but since there are some doctrines, be- 
longing both to Natural and to Revealed Religion, which have an 
intimate bearing upon the discussion, there has always been a 
great tendency to confuse together the two aspects of the 
question, and the two methods of treating it. And those who 
have been most successful in keeping to one method and 
aspect seem to have done so by accident rather than by 
design, appearing not to know that it was possible to look at 
the question in any other light than that in which they looked 
at it themselves. My attempt to treat the matter will be 
avowedly philosophical; and theological ideas and arguments 
will enter into it only accidentally, and so far as they are 
necessary to a complete discussion. Since speculation is empty 
when pursued with no reference to possible practice, and since 
the theory of the will is connected, though indirectly, with 
matters of the gravest practical interest, it would be unwise to 
pass by theological lines of thought, if they should cross our 
path, without a hint either of their existence or of their 
direction. And we should remember that it is solely to its 
bearing upon theology that the question owes any widely 
spread interest which it has ever aroused. Yet it is true that 
the two modes of proceeding can be to a great extent kept 
apart, so that it is enough, while pursuing the one, to indicate 
briefly the nature of the other. What has already been said 
will enable us to discriminate them with sufficient accuracy. 
The philosophical mode appeals chiefly to facts of observation, 
and admits only that part of theology which is comprised in 
what is styled Natural Religion ; the theological mode, without 
omitting to notice the arguments of the philosopher, admits and 
gives the chief weight to dogmas of Revelation. It follows, 
of course, that the theological treatment of the question is 
directly interesting only to persons who believe the dogmas to 
be true; though it can hardly fail to have some indirect interest 
for many who disbelieve them, since it treats of ideas and 
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beliefs which have swayed, and still sway, the thoughts and 
deeds of a great part of civilized mankind. 

Since the vulgar notion of moral desert will occupy a very 
prominent place in our discussion, it is necessary to explain 
with perfect accuracy what is meant by the term; and here it 
is to be observed that I am only explaining, not attempting to 
prove. It is a matter of notoriety that, from the most ancient 
times of which we have any record down to the present day, 
men in general have been accustomed to use certain phrases 
which betoken some feeling of indignaticn against vice, and 
approbation of virtue, saying that bad deeds deserved punish- 
ment or justly brought punishment on the doer, and that good 
deeds deserved a reward, and so forth. Numerous passages 
from all sorts of authors, prophets and poets, historians and 
philosophers, witnessing to this feeling, will readily occur to the 
memory of any man who has read much in any language. 
Common speech is so full of words to express these ideas that 
no man can grow up in civilized society without acquiring some 
apprehension of them; nor have those persons who have 
expressly recorded their disbelief of the doctrine implied in the 
use of the terms ever pretended that they were unable to under- 
stand the terms themselves. Nor would it be possible to con- 
vey the ideas by means of a definition into the mind of a man 
who should affect to attach no meaning to the terms ; for it is 
the function of definitions, not to put new ideas into the mind, 
but to separate off from the rest a part of the ideas already 
there. In short, nothing further can be said by way of explain- 
ing more clearly what is meant by the vulgar notion of moral 
desert, which might be defined to be an abstract quality, 
metaphorically attributed to actions in the same way that 
qualities of sense, such as colour, are attributed to material 
bodies, 

So deeply are the marks of this notion imprinted upon 
language, and so intimately are the various phrases and terms 
connected together by correlation and affinity, that it is hard to 
speak in the way of description or illustration, without seeming 
to be begging the question by the mere use of the necessary 
terms. But there is here no begging of the question ; and 
nothing is sought to be insinuated. A feeling would be in vain 
defined to him who has not felt it ; and it is lawful to use any 
terms which are fitted to remind men of what they have felt. 
But perhaps it will be best, in order to elicit the idea, to 
allege an example. Take, therefore, the following account of a 
crime which might move a man to thank God that Tophet is 
ordained of old. “ Kirke was also,” says Lord Macaulay, “ in 
his own coarse and ferocious way, a man of pleasure; and 
VOL. LII.—NO. CIII. G 
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nothing is more probable than that he employed his power for 
the purpose of gratifying his licentious appetites. It was 
reported that he conquered the virtue of a beautiful woman by 
promising to spare the life of one to whom she was strongly 
attached, and that, after she had yielded, he showed her, 
suspended on the gallows, the lifeless remains of him for whose 
sake she had sacrificed her honour.” Kirke is acquitted by the 
the historian, for lack of sufficient evidence ; but the truth of 
the story is nothing to the point—it is enough if it be possible. 
And there is no doubt that the thing has happened before now: 
others besides Kirke have been accused of the crime, and it has 
been brought home to some of them. Now the desire which 
most persons feel, that a crime of such treachery and barbarity 
should meet with condign punishment, is a feeling which can- 
not, to their satisfaction, be resolved into any elements. They 
do not think, for example, that it is accounted for by reflecting 
that punishment is desirable in order that criminals may be 
induced to reform themselves, or in order that they may be 
induced not to injure the innocent. What is the origin of the 
feeling, and whether it is natural or acquired, is nothing to the 
point ; nor are we concerned to determine whether people are 
right or wrong in thinking as they do think. It is enough that 
most men have felt something leading them to speak as though 
there were, in their judgment, some kind of natural relation 
between vice and punishment, virtue and reward, so that, as 
they would express it, the one ought to follow the other. 

It will appear presently that this point has not been dwelt 
upon at such length for nothing. Enough has at least been 
said to make clear the following account of the real issue of the 
philosophical controversy about the will. The question was 
this, whether the vulgar notion of moral desert is a real or a fan- 
tastic notion. Most people hold that it is a real notion. That 
is to say, they hold that the relation between vice and punish- 
ment, to which the feeling above described is supposed to wit- 
ness, and which the vulgar notion of moral desert takes for 
granted, is a real relation; and that they are not only intelli- 
gible, but also speaking the truth, when they say that vice 
ought to be punished even though no ulterior benefit, whether 
to the criminal or to society, be secured by the punishment. On 
the other hand certain individuals, such as Priestley, have 
held that the vulgar notion of moral desert is a fantastic notion 
—that there is in reality no such relation as that to which 
the feeling of moral indignation is supposed to witness, and that 
criminals ought to be punished only in order to their own 
benefit or to the benefit of others. Priestley, indeed, was bound 
in consistency to maintain that they ought not to be punished 
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at all; but we need not tie him down strictly to the rather 
foolish remark quoted above. That remark, by the way, affords 
a good illustration of the difficulties which beset a man who, 
adopting a theory opposed to the common sentiments of man- 
kind, finds himself obliged either to use language which tacitly 
assumes what he expressly repudiates, or else to disgust his 
readers by the perpetual recurrence of tedious and strange peri- 
phrases. But in many cases they cannot be let off by a mere 
change of words. They show by what they say and do that 
their minds, no less than their tongues, are still held in bondage 
by the old prejudice which they affect to despise. Thus the 
unitarian Priestley cannot contain his indignation at the doc- 
trines of the infidel Gibbon—a double inconsistency ; for the 
one had the same right to his infidelity that the other had to 
his unitarianism; and, even if he had not, it was impossible 
to find a ground for indignation at anything, under the Doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity, as Priestley himself very distinctly 
remarked on another occasion when he happened not to feel 
indignant. 

The vulgar notion of moral desert being the real point at 
issue in the controversy about the will, the two opinions about 
it were of course espoused by different sides. Those who main- 
tained that there is freewill did so in order that they might be 
able to maintain that the vulgar notion of moral desert is a real 
notion ; and those who maintained that the notion is a fantastic 
notion were obliged to do sc because they denied that the will 
is free. There is therefore this important difference between the 
positions of the two sides with regard to the point at issue, that 
the Libertarians (as we may call them) cared nothing about the 
will for its own sake, and only devised their theory of the will 
in order to support their opinion about the vulgar notion ; while 
the Philosophical Necessitarians were obliged by their analysis 
of the facts to deny the reality of the vulgar notion. From this 
we should expect to find the result of the Necessitarian analysis 
much more luminous and intelligible than the result of the 
Libertarian analysis; and so we do find it. The analysis of the 
facts of volition was the strength of Necessity and the weakness 
of Freewill. It would perhaps be difficult to supply the Liber- 
tarians with a better form of words than that which they de- 
vised; but this has always been the sport of their opponents. 
I will quote two statements of it. The first is from the 
hand of an enemy to the doctrine; but it is quite fair :—*To 
prove that a man has freewill in the sense” apposite to the 
doctrine of the Libertarian, “he ought to feel that he can do 
different things while the motives remain precisely the same.”? 
' Hartley, Theory of the Human Mind, ed. by Priestley, 1775, p. 341. 
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The second account, from the hand of a friend to the doctrine, 
is to the same purpose ; that is to say, it asserts that the writer 
does feel what Hartley says he ought to feel :—“ In every act of 
volition, I am fully conscious that I can at this moment act in 
either of two ways, and that, all the antecedent phenomena 
being precisely the same, I may determine one way to-day, 
and another way to-morrow.”! I myself hold the Doctrine of 
Freewill; that is to say, I hold that the vulgar notion of moral 
desert is a real notion. But I cannot help assenting to Mr. 
Mill’s criticism of this passage from Dean Mansel.? 

If this account of the real scope of the controversy be 
correct, it will suggest a suspicion that only two theories 
of the will are possible, and that all others which have 
ever been propounded are confused presentations of the one 
or the other of these two. This, I think, may be easily 
shown. If we examine the various theories which have been 
proposed, it will appear that, by paring off excrescences and 
reconciling inconsistencies, their number may be reduced to 
two, one of which represents the affirmation, and the other 
the denial, of the reality of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. The former is commonly called the Doctrine of Free- 
will; the latter has been called by different names, and there is 
some difficulty about finding a name for it, because its ad- 
herents are not at all agreed upon the fitting title, and those who 
favour one title are apt to complain that the use of any other is 
unfair. As we have seen, Priestley calls it the Doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity ; and this title is also used by Hartley, 
who, however, seems to prefer to talk about the Mechanism of 
Euman Actions. However, it; matters little what we call the 
doctrine, provided we are careful to attach the right idea to the, 
name. To me the phrase Philosophical Necessity seems to be 
much the best that has been proposed ; but all coupling of the 
word necessity with his opinions gives so much offence to Mr. 
Mill, who is the most illustrious of the modern defenders of the 
doctrine, that I will not use the word. 

If we except manifest vagaries, the opinions on the question 
before us may be, I think, counted at first sight to be four, three 
of which are described by Mr. Mill as follows: “Real Fatalism,” 
he says, “is of two kinds. Puré, or Asiatic fatalism, the fatalism 
of the CEdipus, holds that our actions do not depend upon our 
desires. Whatever our wishes may be, a superior power, or an 
abstract destiny, will overrule them, and compel us to act, not 
as we desire, but in the manner predestined. Our love of good 
and hatred of evil are of no efficacy, and though in themselves 
1 Mansel, Prolegomena Logica, p. 166. 

* Examination of Hamilton, 2d ed. p. 503, note. 
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they may be virtuous, as far as conduct is concerned it is 
unavailing to cultivate them. The other kind, Modified Fatalism 
I will call it, holds that our actions are determined by our will, 
our will by our desires, and our desires by the joint influence 
of the motives presented to us and of our individual character ; 
but that, our character having been made for us, and not by us, we 
are not responsible for it, nor for the actions it leads to, and should 
in vain attempt to alter them. The true doctrine of the Causa- 
tion of human actions maintains, in opposition to both, that not 
only our conduct, but our character, is in part amenable to our 
will; that we can, by employing the proper means, improve 
our character ; and that if our character is such that while it 
remains what it is it necessitates us to do wrong, it will be 
just to apply motives which will necessitate us to strive for its 
improvement, and so emancipate ourselves from the other 
necessity : in other words, we are under a moral obligation to 
seek the improvement of our moral character.”’ If we add 
Freewill to this list, it will, I believe, comprise all the doc- 
trines worthy of notice. We shall then have four alto- 
gether—Asiatic Fatalism, Modified Fatalism, the True Doc- 
trine of the Causation of Human Actions, and Freewill. As 
the True Doctrine of the Causation of Human Actions is a 
rather long phrase, I will venture to substitute for it on all 
occasions the word Determinism, which Mr. Mill notices with 
some approval. Then it will be my object to show that these 
four doctrines may be reduced to two. I shall first attempt to 
show that Asiatic Fatalism does not properly touch the will at 
all, nor yet the vulgar notion of moral desert ; that is, it must 
be rejected altogether from the list of theories of the will. I 
shall next attempt to show that the distinction which Mr. Mill 
draws between Modified Fatalism and Determinism leaves to 
both the same theory of the will and the same opinion about 
the vulgar notion of moral desert ; that is, if the accidental 
excrescences be pared off from Modified Fatalism, it becomes 
Determinism pure and simple. If this much can be made out, 
the conflicting theories will have been reduced to the two above 
named, viz. Determinism and Freewill. 

First, then, let us consider Asiatic Fatalism. According to 
the most obvious interpretation of Mr. Mill’s words—“ that our 
actions do not depend upon our desires”—it would appear that, 
in the scheme of Asiatic Fatalism, Fate makes use of involun- 
tary motions of the muscles in order to effect its decrees; as if 
a man should attempt to sheathe his sword, and should be 
compelled to execute an automatic thrust at the breast of a 
friend. But this is not the Fatalism of the Asiatics, nor is it 


1 Examination, ete., p. 516. 
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the Fatalism of the dipus. Ifa Turk refuses to get out of the 
way of a cannon-ball, it is not because he thinks that Fate 
would paralyse or convulse his muscles, but because he thinks 
that another ball would be ready for him both on the right 
hand and on the left. And the common story leaves Cidipus 
in possession of just so much free will, whatever that may be, 
as anybody else. In the scheme of Fatalism, as it really exists, 
men are left unfettered in just the same sense as in the scheme 
of Freewill, and they act in just the same way, whether that is 
to be styled free or bond; but their actions do not affect the 
course of events, because, as the phrase goes, it comes to the 
same thing in the end. Nothing hinders them from willing or 
from acting; but Fate so disposes matters that their own 
actions, whatever they may be, are the means to bring about the 
fated event. And such Fatalists seem to hold—and there is no 
reason why they should not—the reality of the vulgar notion 
of moral desert, in just the same sense as the great bulk of the 
rest of mankind. That is to say, actual Fatalists, so far as one 
can judge by what they say and do, seem to hold the Doctrine 
of Freewill; and there is no reason why they should not, 
though they are not obliged to hold it. In short, Fatalism is 
irrelevant to the question. A man does not reject Freewill by 
acquiescing in external coercion, neither does he accept it. The 
fact that some external power inflexibly controls the course 
of physical events is irrelevant both to every theory of the 
facts of volition and also to every opinion about the vulgar 
notion of moral desert. It is not itself a theory of the will 
in any sense, and it is equally compatible with any and every 
theory. 

So far I have been speaking of Fatalism as it is actually pro- 
fessed ; but my remarks would apply equally well to the Asiatic 
Fatalism of Mr. Mill if he intended his words to bear their 
literal meaning. The fact that my actions do not depend upon 
my desires is irrelevant to any and every theory of the will. If 
I attempt to sheathe my sword, and my arm—<dreyvés xabdmep ra 
mapadeupéva Tod cwpatos popra—tflies up against my desire, and 
the weapon is thrust into the body of a friend, that is quite be- 
side the question of volition. The involuntary spasm of the 
muscles is an external force; and my will has no more concern 
in the act done than if it had been done by another man. The 
spasm, which I cannot help, is no more incompatible with the 
freedom or the bondage of my will, than is the fall of an 
avalanche down Mont Blanc, which also I cannot help. I am 
equally guilty if I try to stab my friend and fail to do it, and 
equally innocent if I try not to stab him and am forced to stab 
him against my desire. This is true upon any view of Fatalism 
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Proper, which is not really concerned with the will, but with 
an inexorable procession of external events. 

In the most philosophically perfect form in which we can 
imagine it to exist, Fatalism would maintain that every event 
whatsoever, whether great or small, is equally and inevitably 
determined beforehand from all eternity; but, as it is held in 
real life, it is a partial and capricious system, in which the in- 
fluence of fate is limited to certain events of particular interest 
either to the world at large or to the individual, The Turk 
believes that there is a moment inexorably appointed for his 
death, and for great events of good and ill fortune; but he does 
not extend this belief to trifles ; and even though he were forced 
by argument to do so in words, it is probable that he would 
soon forget the import of what he had admitted. The same 
conclusion seems to follow from an examination of the fatalist 
myths of antiquity. No great difference, perhaps no difference 
at all, can be pointed out between the vulgar notion of moral 
desert as it then prevailed and as it prevails now; though, 
which is quite another matter, there was, and is, a good deal 
of difference of opinion about the specific acts to which this 
quality of desert should be attributed. Not only is Fatalism 
speculatively compatible with Freewill, but in real life the two 
are actually found to be held, or confused, together; and the 
degree in which a particular man is a Fatalist may vary from 
time to time according to circumstances, sometimes without 
his being aware of the change. 

The current opinion that Fatalism is incompatible with Free- 
will can be easily explained. It seems to arise from the fact 
that Fatalism does tend to affect practice, and to affect it in a 
way that looks like paralysing the will, though it is not really 
so. Ifa man is firmly persuaded that, whatever he does, every- 
thing must turn out the same in the end, then, not caring to 
take useless trouble, he will perhaps sit still and let things take 
their course. But in so doing he is neither denying that he has 
a will nor that his will is free, any more than a man denies that 
he has a free will by refusing to attempt to escape from prison 
when he thinks that the walls are too high and the guards too 
watchful. 

In the next place, as to Modified Fatalism. Here it is my 
object to show that two separate theories of the will cannot be 
got out of Modified Fatalism and Determinism—not to show 
that there is no difference between them, but to show that there 
is no difference between the theories of the will which they in- 
volve. My view of the matter is this, that Determinism is an 
intelligible and tenable theory of the will, and that Modified 
Fatalism is merely Determinism with the addition of some irre- 
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levant and false propositions. If we pare off these excrescences, 
Modified Fatalism becomes Determinism pure and simple, and 
there is thus only one theory of the will to be got out of the 
two. Let us now see how the matter stands. 

Determinism really is a theory of the will, in a sense in which 
Freewill is not. The Libertarian constructs his theory of the 
will only in order to defend his opinion about the vulgar notion 
of moral desert; but the Determinist is forced only by his 
theory of the will to adopt his opinion about the vulgar notion. 
Therefore the Determinist’s analysis of the facts of volition is 
likely to be much more significant than that of the Libertarian ; 
and so it is. The result at which the Determinist arrives is 
this, that the operation of the will is determined in any case by 
the resultant of all the motives (using the word in a wide sense) 
which exist at a given instant, in a manner analogous to that 
in which the motion of a particle is determined by the resultant 
of all the forces applied to it ; so that, by consequence, if we had 
a perfect knowledge of the character of a man, and of the 
motives present in any given case, we could decide with perfect 
certainty before the event what would be his conduct. Nowin 
what does this differ from Modified Fatalism? The Modified 
Fatalist appeals to the same facts of volition, performs the same 
analysis, and deduces the same result—that is, he allows that 
Determinism is true. But, not content with this much, he goes 
on to deduce some further supposed consequences which do not 
really follow. For, though it does follow, if Determinism be 
true, that the vulgar notion of moral desert is a fantastic notion, 
yet it does not follow that malefactors must therefore go un- 
punished. As Mr. Mill says, it is very proper, in any case, to 
apply to the wills of the wicked motives which will oblige them 
to do good rather than evil. Though the Determinist, as is ex- 
pressly admitted by Hartley, Priestley, and Mr. Mill, cannot pro- 
pose to himself any end in punishing crime except the good of the 
criminal and of society, yet this motive still remains, and it is 
a very sound motive. But the Modified Fatalist, seeing that 
the old notion of a purely retributive justice, to which he has 
been accustomed, cannot be maintained under Determinism, 
rushes to the conclusion that no sufficient reason can be alleged 
in favour of punishing criminals; using such language as this, 
“that men ought not to be punished for their actions, since 
these are involuntary,” or this, “that men attempt in vain to 
alter their characters,” and soon. Thus the case stands between 
Modified Fatalism and Determinism. Both state the same pro- 
positions about the will; but the Modified Fatalist adds certain 
other propositions, not about the will, which are rejected by the 
Determinist. Both are agreed that the vulgar notion of moral 
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desert is a fantastic notion; but the Modified Fatalist adds 
a further conclusion—that bad actions ought not to be punished 
—which does not follow, and which is repudiated by the Deter- 
minist. Therefore, though it cannot be said that there is no 
difference between the Modified Fatalist and the Determinist, 
yet it is true that there is no difference between their theories 
of the will. 

This ends the first part of our inquiry, which is also the 
least intricate and laborious. Before proceeding further, I 
will sum up briefly the points which I shall now take as 
proved :—(lst), The true point at issue in the controversy 
was not the freedom of the will, but the reality of the vulgar 
notion of moral desert—the meaning of which expression has 
been sufficiently explained. When, in the next section, we 
examine the current arguments, the truth of this proposition 
will be further and abundantly illustrated. (2d), There are 
only two sides to the controversy, one representing the affirm- 
ation, the other representing the denial, of the reality of this 
vulgar notion. These are respectively styled Freewill and 
Determinism. (3d), Fatalism is in no sense a theory of the 
will ; and it is equally compatible with any and every theory. 
This point calls for especial notice, because Fatalism has, in fact, 
been often confused with Determinism ; and it is hard to say 
whether the hasty accusations of the Libertarians or the lame 
vindications of the Determinists have been most conspicuous 
for want of acuteness or of attention. The cause of the con- 
fusion has been explained above. I will add, that I have found 
no trace of real Determinism in the Greek and Roman Schools. 
There the opposite of Freewill seems to be always real Fatalism. 


We are now to direct our attention to the general run of the 
arguments alleged on both sides. The main scope of the debate 
is easily intelligible, and has been half suggested already. The 
process of controversy was a confused and unmethodical attempt 
to reconcile, or to decide between, three salient facts, which 
must always emerge whenever the subject is considered :—(1.) 
The extreme tenacity with which the feeling of most men clings 
to a belief in the reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert, 
and the repugnance with which it shrinks from the conse- 
quences of giving up that belief. (2.) The great difficulty, on 
the other hand, of meeting the Determinist’s analysis of the 
facts of volition, which is well illustrated by the weakness of 
the counter-statements of the Libertarians. (3.) The apparent 
antagonism between Liberty in man and Prescience in God. 
The true weight and bearing of great practical arguments like 
these cannot easily be estimated; and the grounds of an 
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estimate cannot easily be conveyed in words. Nor does it seein 
likely, to judge by the past, that any expenditure of logic will 
balance them to the satisfaction of all minds. 

3ut it would in truth be no solitary instance, if reason should 
ultimately fail to settle the difficulty ; for experience seems 
rather to show that reason, by itself, seldom is enough to 
establish any speculative proposition which is not revolting to 
common sense. Mere reason must not be suffered to run wild 
any more than mere passion ; and speculation needs always to 
be controlled by a pervading instinct of truth, in order that it 
may not pass the line which separates subtilty from extrava- 
gance. This controlling instinct, which in its lowest manifest- 
ation is called “ plain common sense,” is a natural gift, not to 
be acquired by the use of the mere reason. In its highest 
manifestation it is what an illustrious living thinker has styled 
a “large view of truth.” The absence of it leads to different 
results in different minds. Paltry understandings fall into a 
puling sentimentalism: the acute and subtile are liable to 
metaphysical lunacy. And the disease, though not incurable, 
cannot be cured by appeals to the mere reason. Hence the 
force of the common remark that, though the final judgment of 
delicate questions must be left to the competent few, the 
attention of the ordinary public is a valuable check upon the 
judges. And so the obstinate refusal of the public to acquiesce 
in the practical deduction from a speculative conclusion is, by 
itself, enough to throw grave suspicion upon the premisses from 
which the conclusion is drawn. And therefore it may plausibly 
be maintained, that the almost unanimous refusal of mankind 
to give up their belief in the reality of the vulgar notion of 
moral desert is, by itself, enough to suggest a doubt whether 
speculative Determinism may not be in error. This result will 
seem absurd enough to those who hold by the famous brocard 
of Malebranche ; but Malebranche has been weighed and found 
wanting. He had metaphysical genius without common sense, 
and fell into extravagance. The practical impotence of reason 
will be sufficiently shown by surveying the progress of the 
present controversy. The Determinists have always remained 
in possession of the field of battle : the Libertarians have always 
reaped the fruits of the victory. 

I. The importance of the vulgar notion of moral desert, as a 
practical influence in the world, cannot be estimated at too high 
a rate; and it is abundantly evident that the Determinists do 
not know the size of the adversary which they treat with such 
contemptuous coolness. When we consider what the vulgar 
notion has done for mankind, we seem to find it bound up since 
the beginning of the world with all that is noblest in word and 
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deed. Let us ask ourselves, what would have been the differ- 
ence if that notion had never prevailed. Let us ask, what 
would now be the result if for the vulgar notion of moral desert 
there should universally be substituted that notion which is 
allowed by Determinism. I believe that any Determinist who 
fairly considers these questions would despair of getting any 
extensive footing in the world for his doctrine. Perhaps he 
would consider the present line of argument an unfair attempt 
to create a sentimental prejudice against the conclusions of 
reason. But it cannot be unfair to speak the truth; and it is 
the truth that, in spite of cogent arguments, the common sense 
of mankind at large has rejected, does reject, and probably will 
continue to reject, Determinism. Now there must be “some 
reason” for this fact ; and it cannot be unfair to recommend it 
to the consideration of Determinists, by way of enabling them 
to arrive at some better understanding than they now have of 
the position of the Libertarians. 

If anything more be needed to show the extreme tenacity of 
the vulgar notion, the following fact may suffice, which I con- 
sider to be one of the most remarkable in the history of philo- 
sophy. So deeply are the minds of the Libertarians impressed 
by the reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert, that they 
never fairly grasp the fact that the reality of this notion is the 
very point in dispute. Hence we find them assuming the 
reality of the vulgar notion, merely in order that they may 
deduce from it such a theory of the facts of volition as that 
quoted above from Hartley and Dean Mansel. The common 
form of this proceeding is well given by Cudworth, in a post- 
humous work not published till the year 1838. He argues as 
follows :—A bad clock is blamed in a different sense from that 
in which a bad man is blamed, and so also is a bad horse or 
dog; thus there are three separate kinds of blame, according 
as the object of blame is (1.) automatic, (2.) conscious, but 
not responsible, (3.) morally responsible. Now it is evident 
that so soon as this third notion of Moral Responsibility is 
allowed to differ in kind from the motives for beating a horse 
or dog, we shall also have allowed that the merely retributive 
view of the function of punishment is a sound and true view ; 
that is, in other words, that the vulgar notion of moral desert 
is a real notion. Thus Cudworth begins by assuming the reality 
of the vulgar notion of moral desert ; and he then proceeds to 
use it as an argument in favour of Freewill as a statement of 
the facts of volition—an illustrious example of petitio principii, 
which was repeated by Copleston under a much more elaborate 
disguise. Now this is a fallacy ; but the strength of the feel- 
ing upon which it rests is an impressive argument. We know 
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that the conclusion of a syllogism is inadequate to deal with a 
strong feeling ; and here is a feeling which has so long defied 
attack that we may well doubt whether any analysis of the 
facts of volition will ever root it up. But this analysis is the 
most trenchant weapon in the whole armoury; and no other 
will succeed if that should fail. Even though the force of the 
arguments in favour of Determinism were fully brought home 
to the minds of all men, it might well be that the Determinists 
would remain then as now a scattered few among the many. 
So much stronger, a Libertarian may be permitted to say, are 
facts than reasonings. 

II. The analysis of the facts of volition to which the Deter- 
minist appeals has been ascertained with great exactness, and 
is well known. The result is briefly as follows. It is contended 
that whenever we review the actual operation of the will, we 
are compelled to pronounce the following judgment :—that in 
each case our action is determined by a balance of the motives 
actually present ; that it is impossible to imagine the will act- 
ing without a motive ; and that, when we have decided upon a 
certain course, we do not swerve from it unless some new 
motive is presented, or, which is the same thing, unless an old 
motive is presented in a new light. Hence it is concluded, in 
the language of Hartley, that “each action results from the pre- 
vious circumstances of the body and mind, in the same manner, 
and with the same certainty, as other effects do from their 
mechanical causes.” 

This appeal to the facts of volition is the strength of Deter- 
minism, just as the tenacity of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert is the strength of Freewill; and the difficulty of meeting 
it is shown by the struggles of the Libertarians. “By the 
Liberty of a Moral Agent,” says Reid, “I understand a power 
over the determinations of his own will.”! “That is to say,” 
observes his editor in a note, “moral liberty does not merely 
consist in the power of doing what we will, but, though 
Reid” elsewhere “seems to deny it, in the power of willing what 
we will.” There is no evading this criticism; and the other 
side accordingly replies that, if the phrase power of willing 
what we will has any meaning, it means that a second will 
is needed to secure the freedom of the first, and of course 
a third to secure the freedom of the second, and so on for 
ever—which hardly needs to be seriously discussed. This argu- 
ment, it should be observed, is a reductio ad absurdum drawn 
from the terms of the Libertarian statement of the analysis of 
the facts of volition, which the Libertarians were compelled to 
bring forward in order to meet the Determinist statement. 


1 Works, ed. by Hamilton, p. 599. 
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But if the painful straits of the Libertarians are evidence of 
the cogency of the Determinist analysis, we find also, on the 
other hand, evidence of the deep hold which the vulgar notion 
of moral desert has upon the minds of men, in the excesses to 
which Determinism has been hastily carried by those who have 
been forced unwillingly to embrace it. Unable to rest in the 
mere doctrine of the Mechanism of Human Actions, their per- 
turbed minds ran on into various conclusions which were not 
entailed upon them by strict logic. Hence is explained the 
proceeding of the Modified Fatalists. And by similar con- 
siderations we may account for the indignant exclamations 
of others, who, while refusing to embrace Determinism, 
saw that it got rid of the vulgar notion of moral desert. 
They charged it with all sorts of horrible consequences to 
which it is not justly liable; as, for example, that it delivers 
us over to a blind fate, and so forth. But, not to cavil at 
their choice of words, it is plain that they had forgotten the 
part which, in the scheme of Determinism, a man’s own desires 
contribute towards what is certain to befall him. There is all 
the difference in the world between something which is made 
sure to befall a man by the fact that he wishes it, and something 
which is sure to befall him whether he wishes it or no. But 
such is often the result of disturbing a deeply-seated conviction 
—the effect of the disturbing cause is not limited by logic. 
Such is the position held in the minds of most men by the 
conviction of the reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert, 
that, if it be shaken by an appeal to other fixed beliefs, their 
minds are unable to take up and keep to any consistent posi- 
tion. Fundamental beliefs like this are the only barrier 
between a man and Universal Scepticism ; and any process of 
sifting and purifying them from error, though not an impos- 
sible undertaking to the man of exact and candid mind, requires 
gifts which are possessed by few. Hence the common remark, 
that it is dangerous to undermine settled convictions, because 
the process cannot be regulated with certainty when it is begun. 
We often see the master vainly striving to keep his disciples 
within those limits which he has marked out for himself. 

That the Determinist is obliged to deny the reality of the 
vulgar notion of moral desert, is almost too obvious to need 
proof; and this is expressly admitted by the most eminent 
Determinists, both old and new. Under the scheme of Deter- 
minism, it is impossible, without inconsistency, to blame a bad 
man in any sense in which we may not blame a bad dog. This is 
among the unpleasant consequences which the Determinist has 
to face; for it cannot, I think, be doubted that, in the eyes of 
the vulgar, guilt has lost all its moral terrors so soon as the 
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reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert is denied. This is 
well illustrated by the talk of the knaves and fops of the court 
of Charles 1, who adopted a sort of Determinist cant and 
fancied that they were Hobbists. 

As to the admission by the Determinists that their doctrine 
has no place for the vulgar notion of moral desert, it will be 
enough to quote Mr Mill. “There are two ends,” he says, 
“which, on the Necessitarian theory, are sufficient to justify 
punishment: the benefit of the offender himself, and the pro- 
tection of others. . . . If, indeed,’ he afterwards continues, 
“punishment is inflicted for any other reason than in order to 
operate on the will; if its purpose be other than that of im- 
proving the culprit himself, or securing the just rights of others 
against unjust violation, then, I admit, the case is totally altered. 
If any one thinks that there is justice in the infliction of pur- 
poseless suffering ; that there is a natural affinity between the 
two ideas of guilt and punishment, which makes it intrinsically 
fitting that wherever there has been guilt, pain should be in- 
flicted by way of retribution ; I acknowledge that I can find no 
argument to justify punishment inflicted on this principle.”? 
But there is no doubt at all that nearly everybody thinks these 
very things. Who will say that he desires the punishment of 
Colonel Kirke only in the hope of effecting a reformation in 
his character, or by way of a salutary example to future ill- 
doers? Perhaps not even Mr. Mill himself; though he would 
be quite ready, of course, to explain the origin of the illusion 
in accordance with his own principles. 

III. The treatment of the third point, the antagonism between 
Prescience and Liberty, is embarrassed by the fact that the philo- 
sophical world has no longer any common dogmatic ground. 
Not that the philosophers do, as a body, exactly disbelieve the 
existence of God; but theological belief has become so manifold 
in its forms, and so vague in its significance, that men shrink 
from recognising in speculation the fact that there is sucha 
thing as religion left in the world. It has come to be agreed 
somehow that good taste requires such subjects to be avoided, 
or, if that is impossible, to be introduced on the understanding 
that the religious opinions of one man are not shared by anybody 
else. By this general exclusion, we are often spared much that 
is objectionable—flippancy or frigid attempts at decorum on the 
one hand, and unctuous feebleness on the other. But in a case 
like the present it embarrasses the discussion by throwing an 
air of constraint and unreality over the statement of arguments 
which have exercised so great an infiuence in the world that it 
is impossible to pass them by without notice. 


1 Examination, etc., pp. 510, 512. 
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In taking account of the antagonism between Prescience and 
Liberty, I am not touching upon the theological aspect of the 
question. The Prescience of God has always been considered a 
part of Natural Religion; and Natural Religion professes to appeal 
for its proofs to reason and fact. Therefore Prescience, so far as 
it bears upon the question of volition, properly comes under 
the philosophical treatment of the question, not under the 
theological. The corresponding antagonism which appears in 
the theological treatment is the antagonism, not between Pre- 
science and Liberty, but between Omnipotence and Liberty ; nor 
is this latter antagonism introduced directly, but mediately, as 
concerned with the action of Divine Grace. Indeed, it is evi- 
dent that the Omnipotence of God is no less an idea of Natural 

’eligion than the Prescience of God; and therefore the two 
antagonisms should be placed together under the philosophical 
heading. And we accordingly find that the difficulty implied 
in the coexistence of Omnipotence with Liberty has not 
been entirely neglected by philosophers; though, being less 
obvious than the antagonism between Prescience and Liberty, 
it has attracted less attention. Both the antagonisms are 
only different aspects of the same master-problem, the co- 
existence of the Infinite with the Finite. The common 
argument runs somewhat to the following purpose :—If it 
can be certainly foreseen that a man will do a particular 
thing, in what sense can it be said that he is free not to do it? 
According to the common sentiment, freedom not to do a thing 
implies in its terms some chance or other that the thing may 
not be done; but this is plainly incompatible with perfect fore- 
sight, which implies in its terms that there is no chance that 
the thing may not be done. 

This statement of the argument precludes by anticipation the 
common attempts to meet it; for these turn upon the pro- 
position that foresight does not coerce, which is nothing to the 
point. What is wanted is something quite different, namely, 
that foresight should not oblige us to look upon the action 
foreseen as being coerced. The attitude which the mind seems 
to take up is not the assertion that foresight coerces; and 
therefore it is useless to deny that foresight coerces. But we 
seem to be able to figure to ourselves foresight as being possible 
only as the result of coercion, though we need not regard the 
person who foresees as being the person who coerces. In short, 
the foresight is looked upon as the result of the coercion ; and 
therefore it is useless to deny that it is its cause. Whether or 
no this is the true analysis of the feeling, it at all events is the 
common and prompt judgment of men in general, that they 
cannot help regarding the will as being somehow coerced, when 
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they regard its action as being foreseen. Even in the case of 
ordinary human foresight, or guessing at future actions, although 
men know for certain that their prediction has no tendency { to 
coerce, yet they cannot help looking upon what they foresee as 
being somehow coerced ; and this is proved by the disposition 
which they often show to excuse the malice of a bad action in 
proportion as they have been able before the event to predict 
with confidence that it will be done. And, in general, it is felt 
that any great and cruel temptation, though it is not enough to 
justify, does yet go some way towards excusing, a bad action. 

I have seen a very ingenious attempt to arapple more closely 
with this difficulty, made by an anonymous author in a con- 
temporary periodical publication, which deserves notice, because 
it seems to prove that all such attempts are hopeless. The 
author imagines the case of a man about to be married to one 
whom he passionately loves ; they are before the altar, and the 
marriage ceremony is begun ; the man is asked whether he will 
take the woman for his wife ; thereupon the author demands to 
be told whether we cannot be certain that he will assent, and 
also whether we must not allow that he is acting by his free 
will in so doing. The author here thinks that he has produced 
a palmary example of certain prediction, and also a palmary 
example of the exertion of free will; but he is mistaken as to 
the latter point. That sort of will which the bridegroom is 
supposed to exert is by no means a palmary example of the 
sort of will required, viz. that sort of will which is commonly 
reckoned indispensable to the reality of the vulgar notion of 
moral desert. On the contrary, it is a very bad example indeed ; 
and this only escapes notice because the action supposed to be 
done is innocent. Let us imagine a man tempted to sin by 
inducements as strong as those which incline the bridegroom to 
receive his bride ; and we shall at once become aware of our 
disposition to excuse and palliate the malice of the bad action. 
Therefore, though it would sound absurd to speak of the bride- 
groom as being in any way coerced, yet it is impossible to hold 
him up as an illustrious example of that sort of free will which 
is to the present purpose. But unless this may be done the 
author’s argument goes for nothing. He has only proved that 
avery high degree of certainty in a prediction is compatible 
with a very low degree of that sort of free will about which we 
are speaking. To deny this is to confuse will in the sense 
apposite to this inquiry with some other sense of the word, to 
obliterate, in short, that distinction between Freewill and Deter- 
minism which is the very point in dispute. 

So far we have been considering only the argument from 
Prescience. But it is susceptible of additional complication by 
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introducing the further idea of Omnipotence, which is con- 
templated in God along with Prescience. For our foresight 
does not at all oblige us to regard ourselves as in any sense the 
sources of coercion; but the Omnipotence of God is the very 
link needed in order to enable us to infer that He who foresees 
is also He who coerces. And Hobbes accordingly decided that 
God is the cause of all human actions.! Priestley made the same 
doctrine the foundation of his Optimism. “ Also,” he says, 
“the persuasion that nothing can come to pass without the 
knowledge and express appointment of the greatest and best of 
beings, must tend to diffuse a joyful serenity over the mind, 
producing a conviction that, notwithstanding all present un- 
favourable appearances, whatever is, is right ; and that even all 
evils respecting individuals or societies, any part, or the whole 
of the human race, will terminate in good ; and that the greatest 
sum of good could not, in the nature of things, be attained by 
any other means.”* Hartley had spoken to the like purpose ; 
but, as his manner is, in more guarded language. 

Here, then, we have before us the insoluble problem of the 
coexistence of the Infinite with the Finite, in its bearings on 
the question of volition, as manifested in (1.) the Prescience, 
(2.) the Omnipotence, of God. It would not be difficult to 
lay down a view of the matter both more extended and more 
systematic ; but enough has been said to serve the present 
purpose. A new and highly ingenious turn was given to the 
second topic, the bearing of Omnipotence upon Freewill, by 
Mr. J. S. Mill, which deserves to be noticed. 

Hamilton had urged that the analytical conditions both of 
Freewill and of Determinism—on the one hand, an uncaused 
commencement of action, and, on the other hand, an infinite 
regression of causes—equally transcend our powers of concep- 
tion; and from this he sought to infer that no statement of 
difficulties in conception could be in itself conclusive against 
Freewill, because an equal balance of difficulty lies against 
the opposite doctrine. “ But,” replies Mr. Mill, “ this choice of 
inconceivabilities is not offered to us in the case of volitions 
only. We are held, as he not only admits but contends, to the 
same alternative in all cases of causation whatsoever. But we 
find our way out of the difficulty in other cases in quite a 
different manner. In the case of every other kind of fact, we 
do not elect the hypothesis that the event took place without 
a cause: we accept the supposition, that of a regress, not indeed 
to infinity, but either generally into the region of the unknow- 
able, or back to an Universal Cause, regarding which, as we are 

1 Works, ed. by Molesworth, vol. v. p. 115. 
2 The Doctrine, etc., p. 121. 
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only concerned with it in relation to what it preceded, and not 
as in itself preceded by anything, we can afford to make a plain 
avowal of our ignorance.”* 

The aim, or at least the force, of this retort, is to lower the 
difficulty of conception alleged against Determinism, by show- 
ing that it is only one aspect of a common difficulty which 
crops up under many other forms, and which, by common 
consent, is to be put aside as insoluble. But it will not 
at all suffice for Mr. Mill to carry his regress generally into 
the region of the unknowable. That would not be to find a 
way out of the difficulty in the case of volitions by the 
same method as in all other cases. It would be, on the 
contrary, to deny that there is one method out of the difficulty 
common to all cases; for to refer a thing generally to the region 
of the unknowable, is only another phrase for having nowhere 
whither to refer it. Therefore a general reference to the region 
of the unknowable only serves to put Determinism, in point of 
preliminary difficulty, on a level with Freewill; which is the 
very thing that Hamilton desired. Mr. Mill must adopt the 
other branch of his alternative, if he wishes to touch Hamilton’s 
position ; that is, he must refer the commencement of the train 
of action to a postulated universal cause, called “God” by 
Theists. Then, since it is an express article in the creed of all 
Theists, that “God” is a positive idea, and not, like the general 
region of the unknowable, merely negative, there will be a com- 
mon bond between this reference of the regress and all other 
references of original causation, and so the argument is made 
to hold good. 

However, the reader should not omit to notice the following 
conditions which limit its application. The argument is point- 
less if urged against the Atheist, because “ God” is not to hima 
positive idea. And it cannot be urged by the Atheist, without 
becoming a mere argumentum ad hominem. It follows, there- 
fore, that it can only be fairly urged by the Determinist Theist 
against the Libertarian Theist. But the man who urges it must 
also be prepared to affirm that God is the cause, and the efficient 
cause, of all things—evil, of course, included. This has been 
done, as we have seen, by some Theists, on the ground that 
evil is properly to be regarded as a phenomenal form of good. 
Priestley, indeed, with characteristic hasty obtuseness, confuses 
together the two positions, (1.) that evil is a phenomenal form 
of good, (2.) that evil, though really evil, cannot be helped; 
which latter proposition, though he seems to regard it as an 
evidence of Theism, really makes for Atheism so far as it goes. 

As regards the general question, I agree with Hamilton that 


1 Zxamination, ete., p. 499. 
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it is impossible to effect any direct reconciliation between 
Liberty and Prescience. “The conviction of this impossi- 
bility,” he goes on to say, “has led men (1.) to give up the 
prescience of God in respect of future contingents; or (2.) to 
bring down the impossibility to a lower [stage], and this by one 
of two means—either, lst, to annihilate the futurity in respect 
of God, or, 2d, to annihilate the contingency.” But he is 
evidently wrong in speaking of the annihilation of the con- 
tingency as a means of bringing the difficulty down to a 
lower stage, since it is a getting rid of the difficulty altoge- 
ther. The difficulty lies in reconciling the contingency im- 
plied in Liberty with the absence of contingency implied 
in Prescience; and if the contingency be annihilated there 
is no longer anything needing reconciliation. In fact, this 
is the natural proceeding of the Determinist ; and it is to this 
that he owes the cogency of the present argument against his 
antagonist, who is obliged by his notion of liberty to maintain 
that future acts are in some sense contingent. 

The second course proposed by Hamilton, the annihilation 
of the futurity of events in respect of God, is the common 
doctrine of theologians. They teach that the Being and (so 
to speak) the Consciousness of God are in some sense out of all 
relation to time, so that there is no succession of events in 
them, and neither a past nor a future. Thus God /foresces as 
He sees; and so foresight is reconciled with liberty by being 
converted into sight. For when we sce an act we feel none of 
that impulse to declare it coerced which we feel when we 
suppose ourselves to foresee it. The lower stage to which the 
difficulty is supposed to be brought down lies in the reception 
of the proposed mystery in the Being of God; and it is con- 
tended that, under certain circumstances, to accept certain 
mysteries is more reasonable than to reject them. This, of 
course, is stated by way of illustration and explanation, not by 
way of argument. And explanation cannot be thought super- 
fluous when it appears that so distinguished a metaphysician 
as Mr. Mill is, or was, ignorant of any difference between 
divine and human foreknowledge, so far as concerns the 
bearing of foreknowledge on the freedom of the will.? 

As I do not propose to recur to this subject after once quitting 
it, I will here state the general grounds upon which, in com- 
mon with many others, I get over this difficulty. They are 
these :—I hold the difficulty to be only one form, and not the 
most puzzling, of the insoluble problem of the coexistence of 
Infinite and Finite; that is to say, it is properly an argument 
against Theism, not against Freewill. And I shall frankly avow, 

1 Dissertations on Reid, p. 976. 2 Logic, 5th ed., vol. ii. p. 414. 
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with Dugald Stewart,! that, if compelled to choose between the 
two, I should elect (quod abominandum) to deny the Prescience 
of God rather than Freewill. This, it will be noticed, is the 
first of the three possible courses laid down by Hamilton. If 
any one thinks it ridiculous under these circumstances to 
believe both in God and Freewill, he might spend a profitable 
hour in counting the names and examining the reputations of 
those who think otherwise. 

Here we mig it conclude our account of this tedious business ; 
but there is a particular argument which is worth noting for 
the sake of the picture which it affords of a controversy in the 
sere and yellow leaf. I mean that reproduction by Copleston 
of Cudworth’s fallacy, which was referred to above. In the 
Preface to his Enquiry into the Doctrine of Necessity and 
Predestination, Copleston tells us that the argument of his 
treatise was suggested to him by some observations of Mr. 
Dawson of Sedbergh ; and it is a curious illustration of the 
confusion pervading the subject, that the arguments of Dawson, 
which Copleston supposes to have the same scope as his own, 
should be levelled at Fatalism, while Copleston’s are aimed at 
Determinism. This appears on the surface when they are 
examined critically. Dawson’s reasoning, as reported by 
Copleston, runs to the following purpose. It is the tendency 
of the opinion of Necessity—that is, of Fatalism, for the 
statement is not true of Determinism—to discourage individual 
exertion, so far as it is believed to be true. Now suppose 
Fatalism to be true and known to be true; then all activity 
would come to an end; for it is the aim of activity to modify 
that universe which, by hypothesis, is incapable of modification. 
Hence the result of a perfect assurance of the truth would be 
an universal state of repose. But this is contrary to the analogy 
of nature, by which it appears that, in general, intelligence and 
activity increase together, and that intelligence increases with 
knowledge. Therefore the hypothesis of Fatalism, upon which 
the conclusion is founded, must be false. 

Such is Dawson’s argument, when put into the strongest 
form of which it is capable. Copleston’s arguments to prove 
that Fatalism (he, of course, calls it Necessity) tends, so far as 
it is believed, to discourage exertion, are cogent, but scarcely 
needed. After this preliminary we may sum up his main 
position in a single sentence of his own. “ It appeared to me 
that the moral consequences of the hypothesis in question 
might also be pursued; for the notion of a moral agent gifted 
with mental powers, the improvement of which naturally tends 
to the weakening or the extinction of moral principle, is an 
1 Works, ed. by Hamilton, vol. vi. p. 398, 
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absurdity.”1 Now it is quite plain what he would say. He 
means to say that, if we improve our understanding so far 
as to arrive at a knowledge, not of Fatalism but of Determin- 
ism, this will oblige us to acknowledge that the vulgar notion 
of moral desert is a fantastic notion; that is, in his language, 
it will destroy all moral principle in us; and that it is absurd 
to suppose the coexistence in us of intellectual and moral 
powers, only in order that the improvement of the former 
may be the destruction of the latter. Hence he infers that the 
hypothesis of Determinism, the doubtful premiss from which 
the conclusion springs, must be false; just as in Dawson’s 
argument it was inferred that the premised Fatalism must be 
false. 

Here we have another emphatic witness, unconsciously borne 
by a man of the highest ability, to the tenacity of the vulgar 
notion of moral desert. But in its formal statement, as an 
attempt to bolster up a theory of the will, the argument is a 
fallacy. Copleston, like Cudworth, assumes the real point at 
issue in order to prove a pretended point. If the vulgar notion 
of moral desert be indisputably a real notion, that was quite 
enough for Copleston’s purpose: he was not called upon to prove 
any theory of the will at all. He could have but one motive 
for constructing a theory of the will, namely, that he might be 
able to deduce from it the reality of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. Therefore, to assume the reality of the vulgar notion 
in order to construct a theory of the will, was to beg the ques- 
tion in dispute. 

It yet remains that something shall be said about the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of Predestination, because very erroneous 
opinions are current about its bearing upon the question before 
us. People are apt to conclude that, because Predestination 
is manifestly opposed to Freewill, therefore it must have some 
connection with Determinism. But this is a mistake. An 
enumeration of the points in which Predestination differs from 
Determinism will show how little they have in common; and 
my object in introducing Predestination is only to show that it 
never needed to be introduced. 

(1.) Doctrines of this kind draw much of their significance 
and colouring from the premisses from which they are de- 
duced. But Determinism and Predestination spring from 
premisses which lie quite in separate regions of thought. We 
have seen what are the chief premisses of Determinism. The 
chief premisses of Predestination are found in what is ac- 
cepted as a Divine revelation. (2.) The Predestinarian is 
obliged by his theology to admit the existence of a free will 

1 An Enquiry, etc., Preface, p. vii. 
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in God. And as a matter of fact, though this is perhaps 
unnecessary, he does admit the existence of a free will in the 
devil. Nor is the existence of a free will in man inconceiv- 
able to him, though it is denied as being incompatible with 
the exercise of a free will by God. Thus he ignores the 
destructive criticism passed by the Determinists on the definition 
of a free will put forward by the Libertarians. (3.) But the 
final consideration, which puts a great gulf between the Deter- 
minist and the Predestinarian, is this, that the latter asserts the 
reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert. Evenif he were not 
obliged by his interpretation of Scripture to assert this, he 
would be obliged to assert it in order to help out his doctrine 
of Eternal Reprobation. Many eminent Determinists have, on 
the contrary, openly avowed their belief in the doctrine of 
Final Restitution, upon no other ground than their denial of 
the reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert. 

Here I bring to an end the second division of my under- 
taking, which is concerned only with the statement of argu- 
ments, not with the decision between them. The third stage, 
in which the attempt to decide will be made, is the last that 
remains ; and it is also the most arduous. 


If it were the only question, whether Freewill or Determinism 
shall ultimately prevail in the world, a Libertarian might rest 
secure in the vitality of his opinion. Nor would this security 
necessarily indicate any unworthy desire to triumph in the 
stupidity of the vulgar. There must be some reason for the 
existence of a fact ; and, when Determinists prove that all rea- 
son is against the common belief in Freewill, their success has 
rather an ominous appearance. The later Determinists, par- 
ticularly Mr. J. S. Mill, are well aware of their obligation to 
account for the fact of the vulgar belief upon their own prin- 
ciples ; and we shall presently examine the account given by 
them. But there is something else for which they still have 
to account. How does it happen that men of candour and 
metaphysical acumen are found to adhere to the old prejudice 
of Freewill, after fully examining all that has been said on the 
other side? Or will it be denied that any Libertarian is both 
acute and candid, besides being well informed? We shall see 
presently whether the arguments and explanations of the 
Determinists are such as to bear out this denial. 

The question now before us is not whether the Libertarian 
may feel pretty sure that he will always have the general voice 
of the world on his side, but whether Determinism has been 
proved true upon grounds of reason; and I do not mean to 
shirk this question. I believe that fatal gaps can be pointed 
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out, both in the argument for Determinism, and also in the 
explanation of the origin of Freewill. But if this much can be 
made out, that will be enough for my purpose ; for Freewill is 
so evidently the doctrine in possession that to discredit the 
proof of Determinism is to establish the proof of Freewill. The 
feeling of the reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert is so 
strong and so universal that it is prima facie its own justifi- 
cation: the burden of disproof lies with those who impugn it. 
Hamilton was doubtless right in thinking that, if Freewill and 
Determinism could be put on the same level in point of ante- 
cedent inconceivableness, the latter must go to the wall. 

Coming now to an actual criticism of the arguments of the 
Determinist, I follow my threefold division, and have there- 
fore these three separate points to consider :—(1l.) Since the 
strength of Freewill lies in the tenacity of the vulgar notion of 
moral desert, therefore the corresponding argument against De- 
terminism lies in showing that it can give no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the origin of this notion. (2.) Since the strength 
of Determinism lies in its analysis of the facts of volition, there- 
fore the corresponding argument in favour of Freewill lies in 
showing (a) that this analysis is incomplete, (8) that the as- 
sumption of Freewill supplies what is needed to complete it. 
(3.) The third stage should be the consideration of the antagon- 
ism between Prescience and Liberty ; but upon this head I shall 
say no more. Ifthe other two points be sufficiently handled, 
this third may be left, in the present state of the controversy, 
to take care of itself. In dealing with the other two, I shall 
take first the question of the completeness of the Determinist 
analysis of the facts of volition, postponing to it the more diffi- 
cult question which stands first, namely, the sufficiency of the 
Determinist account of the origin of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. For the former question can be considered at once; 
but the latter will require some preliminary examination of the 
Doctrine of Inseparable Association. 

(I.) In considering the Determinist analysis of the facts of 
volition, it is to be observed that I have two separate points 
for which to contend :—(a) That the Determinist analysis 
is incomplete, which by itself would suffice for my purpose. 
(8) That the assumption of Freewill supplies what is needed 
to complete the analysis, which is more than sufficient ; for, 
if it could be made out, it would amount to a proof posi- 
tive of Freewill, whereas I have only pretended to offer a 
proof negative, drawn from the destruction of the proof positive 
for Determinism. 

(a) That the analysis is incomplete appears to me to follow 
from these considerations. If it were both complete and accu- 
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rate, then we should be able, by means of a complete and accu- 
rate synthesis of its elements, to construct a true representation 
of the facts of volition, that is, of the will itself. But this is 
not the case. Whenever I contemplate the analysis and attempt 
to construct out of its elements a representation of the will, the 
result of my synthesis is not the will of which I am conscious 
to myself, but something else. This other something is not 
monstrous or impossible to be conceived ; it is a kind of will 
which I can easily imagine to exist within me, but which in 
fact does not. Hence I infer, being convinced that my synthesis 
is both accurate and complete, that the analysis is either inac- 
curate or incomplete, or else both. But, as I do not impeach 
its accuracy so far as it goes, the conclusion lies against its com- 
pleteness. These are the grounds on which I conclude that the 
Determinist analysis is incomplete. 

Of course there is an obvious objection to this. It might be 
suggested that I have blundered over the synthesis. And it 
may be so. But I have taken great pains, both in gathering 
the materials and also in putting them together ; and the result 
has been what I have stated. I admit that it is of the highest 
importance to inquire what other people think of my statement ; 
and if it shall so turn out that what I have said is contradicted 
by the common voice, I shall be ready to believe that I have 
fallen into error. But the sequel will contain some further 
indirect reasons which strengthen my present belief that the 
synthesis is sound. 

Another objection is equally obvious. It might be asked why 
I do not directly point out the error in the analysis, instead of 
inferring it from the result of the synthesis. I might reply 
that, in a matter of this sort, with which language is ill fitted 
to deal, leave must be given to choose that course which is the 
more easily followed, rather than that which is the more direct. 
But I am able to make some approach to the direct indication 
required ; and the previous indirect process of inference was 
placed first only as a matter of convenience in arrangement. 
Here is the direct indication. 

Hitherto I have been speaking only of my waking volition. 
But also when asleep I am often in some sense conscious of 
exercising volition of some sort; and I retain an image of these 
sleeping volitions in memory when I am awake. Now the 
waking notion which I have of my sleeping will, exactly re- 
sembles the result of my synthesis aforesaid. Therefore I infer 
that the Determinist analysis would be a complete account of 
my sleeping will, but that it is an incomplete account of my 
waking will. And to the demand that the error in the analysis 
shall be pointed out I reply that the error lies in omitting to 
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take account of the difference between waking and sleeping 
volition—that the analysis is a complete account of the latter, 
but an incomplete account of the former. 

(8) As to the second point: it follows from what has been 
said that the difference between the real will of experience and 
the fictitious will of Determinism is the very thing needed to 
turn Determinism into Freewill, by making it compatible with 
the reality of the vulgar notion of moral desert. For the voli- 
tions of my sleeping will do not subject me to the consequences 
of the reality of the vulgar notion, while the volitions of my 
waking will do. On contemplating the two, I seem to be made 
clearly aware that the vulgar notion of guilt cannot attach itself 
to bad acts supposed to be done during sleep or actually done 
when awake by a will like my sleeping will, while it does attach 
itself to bad acts done when awake by a will like my waking 
will. Therefore, if my synthesis was accurate and complete, 
the conclusion follows that, in order to complete the Determinist 
analysis, we must convert Determinism into Freewill by making 
it compatible with the reality of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. 

This conclusion is strongly confirmed by the consideration 
that we are obliged by Determinism to blame a bad dog with 
the same kind of blame asa bad man. I do not say that the 
motives for blaming, still less that the motives for punishing 
them are the same; though I am not sure that they are dif- 
ferent. But, leaving the motives out of the question, it can 
hardly be denied that the feeling of indignation against both 
ought to be of the same kind, though (perhaps) different in 
degree. And so a Determinist ought, if he would be consistent, 
to strive (as Priestley did, or rather, would have done, if his 
Optimism had not forced him a step further) to feel no other 
bitterness or indignation against a bad man than against a bad 
dog. Indeed, so far as we can infer the will of a dog from its 
actions, I should suppose its will to be the same in kind as the 
will of a man in the scheme of Determinism; nor can I see what 
alteration is needed, in order that the analysis of the Deter- 
minist may suit the will of a dog better than the will of a man. 

Moreover, since from physical causes a man may lose his 
sound and healthy will, acquiring in its place a will which, so 
far as we can tell, resembles the sleeping will of the sane, it 
follows that, in the common phrase, mad persons are not to be 
held morally responsible for their actions in the same sense as 
sane persons. 

Considerations of this sort might be multiplied ; but there 
is no need for more. I will only refer to a passage in the 
Confessions of Saint Austin, where he draws the same distinc- 
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tion between waking and sleeping volitions, and declares 
strongly his feeling that guilt attaches itself to the one and not 
to the other; because it is not only a weighty, but also an 
independent, testimony to the point.’ 


(II.) It only now remains to consider the account given by 
Determinism of the origin of the vulgar notion of moral desert ; 
and this will require something to be said by way of prelimi- 
nary explanation. 

There is, as is well known, a certain doctrine, styled by Mr. 
Mill the Doctrine of Inseparable Association, which is used by 
him to explain the origin of the vulgar notion of moral desert, 
and of several other things besides. This Doctrine is, of 
course, a proposition, or, which is the same thing, a collection 
of propositions. Now Mr. Mill must establish two points, in 
order to make out his case. He has to show that there is such 
a thing as inseparable association, that is, that the Doctrine of 
Inseparable Association is a true proposition ; and that, grant- 
ing the Doctrine to be true, it will afford a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the origin of the vulgar notion of moral desert. 1 shall 
attempt to show that there is no evidence to prove the exist- 
ence of inseparable association, that is, that the Doctrine of 
Inseparable Association is a mere arbitrary hypothesis; and 
that, granting the Doctrine to be true, it will not afford a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the vulgar notion. 

Before proceeding to the examination of evidence, we must 
ascertain what the Doctrine of Inseparable Association is, and 
also what is meant by saying that it accounts for the origin of 
the vulgar notion of moral desert. 

In attacking Inseparable Association, I must guard against 
being supposed to have anything to object against those pro- 
positions which are called the Laws of Association—the Doc- 
trine, in fact, of Separable Association. The latter Doctrine I 
believe to be a psychological truth of the utmost importance, 
while I believe the former to be a visionary hypothesis. There- 
fore it will be necessary to distinguish accurately between 
them. The common Doctrine of Association may be reduced 
to two main propositions, each of which refers to a multitude 
of facts of association. These two propositions are styled by 
Mr. Mill, the Law of Suggestion and the Law of Obliviscence. 
These terms I shall not suppose to need explanation. The 
philosophical world is, in fact, sufficiently agreed about the 
Laws of Association, as distinguished from the Doctrine of 
Inseparable Association; and it is not Association, but In- 
separable Association, with which we are concerned. 

1 See Book x. cap. 30. 
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The Doctrine of Inseparable Association may be reduced to 
two propositions, each of which is a sort of extension of a cor- 
responding proposition in the Doctrine of Association. Briefly, 
these run as follows :—(1.) Two or more ideas may be so 
grouped or associated together in the mind that one of them 
cannot be called before the mind without suggesting all the 
rest ; and in this case the association which binds these ideas 
together is said “to have become inseparable.” It is added 
(and this is most important) that the group thus called up 
together may assume a collective form very different in appear- 
ance from the sum of its original constituents considered separ- 
ately ; that is to say, (a) Given the group, we cannot determine 
its elements by analysis, (PB) Given the elements, we cannot form 
the group by synthesis. This is, on the whole, an extension of 
the Law of Suggestion; but the facts chronicled under the 
other main proposition, which I am about to state, are to be 
regarded as helping to explain the additional propositions a 
and B. (2.) It is also held that, in extreme cases of the opera- 
tion of the Law of Obliviscence, such a Dissociation, so to speak, 
or repugnance, is established between two ideas, that they can- 
not be called into the mind together. This is the opposite to the 
former proposition, and is a sort of extension of the Law of 
Obliviscence. I shall refer to these propositions respectively 
under the names of the Law of Inseparable Suggestion and the 
Law of Inseparable Obliviscence. The propositions « and £, 
which are printed in italics, I shall style the Law of Modifica- 
tion. 

These three ‘ Laws’ are used, in what is called the Associa- 
tion Psychology, to explain three things—our belief in an 
external world, our belief in the necessary truth of pure 
mathematics, and our belief in the reality of the vulgar notion 
of moral desert. With the Law of Inseparable Obliviscence we 
shall have little concern; for that bears the chief (perhaps the 
only) part in explaining our belief that the pure mathematics 
are necessarily true, and it hardly (if at all) comes into the 
explanation of the other two beliefs. These other two beliefs 
are consequences of the Laws of Inseparable Suggestion and of 
Modification ; and the analogy between the supposed geneses of 
these two beliefs is so close that much is gained by examining 
them together. 

We may be brief about the genesis of the belief in an 
external world, because it is introduced only by way of 
illustration. The process is somewhat as follows :—Certain 
sensations, styled by us colour, weight, hardness, and so forth, 
have always been presented to our minds in certain combina- 
tions. Hence it happens that an inseparable association is 
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got up between the elements of such groups, which combine 
together into wholes, in such a way that these wholes no 
longer give us the mere notion of their original elements (the 
sensations aforesaid), but of something else besides, viz. sub- 
stantiality, or materiality, or whatever we are to call that 
notion under which the vulgar mind does, as a matter of fact, 
conceive of bodies as different from a mere collection of sensa- 
tions. I shall call this notion the vulgar notion of the reality 
of substance. 

But Mr. Mill’s theory of the genesis of the vulgar notion of 
moral desert is still more grotesque. It is contained in the 
following words:—* While the doctrine I advocate does 
not support the idea that punishment in mere retaliation is 
justifiable, it at the same time fully accounts for the general 
and natural sentiment of its being so. From our earliest child- 
hood, the ideas of doing wrong and of punishment are presented 
to our mind together, and the intense character of the impres- 
sions causes the association between them to attain the highest 
degree of closeness and intimacy. Is it strange, or unlike the 
usual processes of the human mind, that in these circumstances 
we should retain the feeling, and forget the reason on which it 
is grounded? But why do I speak of forgetting? In most 
cases the reason has never, in our early education, been pre- 
sented to the mind. The only ideas presented have been those 
of wrong and punishment, and an inseparable association has 
been created between these directly, without the help of any 
intervening idea. This is quite enough to make the spon- 
taneous feelings of mankind regard punishment and a wrong- 
doer as naturally fitted to each other—as a conjunction 
appropriate in itself, independently of any consequences.”? 

Mr. Mill’s theory, then, is as follows :—The frequent recur- 
rence of examples bringing home to our minds the fact that 
wrong-doing and punishment are often found together, has 
caused the association between the ideas to become inseparable. 
The two ideas, being inseparably connected, form a whole which 
does not consist only of its original elements, wrong-doing and 
punishment. In accordance with the law of modification, there 
has emerged into our minds a ¢hird notion, viz. the belief, or 
feeling, that there is some natural affinity, or whatever it is 
to be called, between wrong-doing and punishment—that is, 
the vulgar notion of moral desert. 

With this much preliminary explanation, I now proceed to 
the examination of the evidence in favour of Inseparable As- 
sociation, and the explanation which that theory offers of the 
genesis of the vulgar notion of moral desert. 

1 Examination, etc., p. 513. 
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All the evidence, so far as I know it, which has been adduced 
in favour of Inseparable Association, may be placed in the one 
or the other of two classes of arguments, which I call the 
Argument from the Principle of Continuity and the Argument 
from the Law of Parsimony. (1.) As to the Argument from 
Continuity. Since it is universally admitted that Associations do 
exist, and that they are stronger or weaker according to the 
circumstances which produce them, it is inferred from hence 
that the strength of an association might, by proper circum- 
stances, be increased beyond any assignable limit ; which is the 
same thing as saying that an association may become insepar- 
able. (2.) As to the Argument from Parsimony. Its advocates 
assert that Inseparable Association is by itself sufficient to . 
explain many complex phenomena, which, if we deny Insepar- 
able Association, will have to be explained by reference to 
various other principles postulated for the purpose. That is to 
say, by rejecting Inseparable Association we shall be forced to 
postulate several new principles, without getting rid of any old 
ones; for the principle of Association in general remains, 
whether or no we deny the Inseparable branch of it. There- 
fore, if we admit Inseparable Association, we can give a 
satisfactory explanation of many phenomena, with the aid of 
fewer independent first principles than if we deny it. There- 
fore, to deny Inseparable Association is to multiply first 
principles without necessity, which is forbidden by the Law of 
Parsimony, or the Razor of Occam. We must, therefore, 
either reject the Law of Parsimony, or else admit Inseparable 
Association. 

Now let it be borne in mind that the whole doctrine of 
Inseparable Association consists of three parts—the Law of 
Inseparable Suggestion, the Law of Inseparable Obliviscence, 
and the Law of Modification. It is with this last that we are 
concerned. The other two are not worth fighting about ; for the 
difference between a very strong association and an inseparable 
association matters little. The whole gist of the proceeding 
lies in the Law of Modification. If it were only asserted that 
punishment and wrong-doing were so strongly (or inseparably) 
bound together by association that we could not possibly think 
of the one without the other, that would not go one step 
towards explaining the origin of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert. It is, indeed, notoriously false that we cannot think of 
wrong-doing and punishment separately ; and nobody asserts 
that we cannot. The adherents of the doctrine admit that 
wrong-doing and punishment are not always joined together, 
either in thought or in matter of fact. What they do say is 
this, that the two have been so often seen and thought of to- 
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gether, and that some of the “ impressions” felt at the time are 
so intense, that—what? Why, not that wrong-doing and 
punishment are inseparably associated, but that, however they 
may be associated, the result of the association is the emerging 
into the mind of a third notion, utterly unlike either of the two 
given notions (wrong-doing and punishment), viz. the vulgar 
notion of moral desert. Therefore, I repeat, our battle is about 
the Law of Modification, not about inseparable association 
properly so called. The question with which we began, What 
is the evidence for Inseparable Association? is now reduced to 
the question, What is the evidence for the Law of Modification ? 
In other words, what reason is there for believing that 
when certain ideas get associated together in certain ways 
other notions, quite unlike the given ideas, spring up in the 
mind as results of the association of the given ideas ? 

Let us therefore ask ourselves, what evidence can possibly be 
given of such a fact, if it be a fact? Plainly, I think, only 
presumptive evidence ; and presumptive evidence of the sort 
which I have placed under the argument from parsimony. At 
all events, no other kind has ever been offered. It is asserted 
that the Law of Modification explains the origin of several 
notions which do exist somehow. It is urged that, if we refuse 
to explain their origin by this means, we can find no single 
explanation. Therefore it is demanded that we shall abide hy 
the Law of Parsimony, and choose the one explanation rather 
than the many, 

To this there is a very short reply to be made. The Law of 
Modification itself gives an explanation which is not one, but 
manifold. Its pretence to give oue explanation is a mere 
illusion. It gives a different explanation in each separate case ; 
and the affectation of unity is a matter of words, not of facts. 

What, then, are the things which it is supposed to explain ? 
I have enumerated above those which are of any importance. 
They are three in number; and they may be conveniently styled 
the vulgar notion of geometrical necessity, the vulgar notion of 
the reality of substance, and the vulgar notion of moral desert. 
I repeat that the appearance of unity in the explanation of 
these three things is illusory. This I proceed to prove. 

Granting that the Doctrine of Inseparable Association does 
in some sense account for the origin of these three vulgar 
notions, the question remains, why does the operation of what 
is declared to be a single principle give rise to three results ? 
Why does it not always produce one result? There must be 
some reason for this diversity. Again, why does the principle 
produce the same three results in the generality of mankind ? 
There must be some reason for this similarity. Now the fact 
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that the same three notions are generated in different 
men proves that, previous to the generation, there must have 
been something or other in common between the different 
minds, which was naturally adapted to be developed (by inse- 
parable association, of course) into the three notions. And the 
fact that there are three notions generated, and not one notion 
only, proves that these somethings or other must be divisible 
into at least three parts. Let us style that which is developed 
into a notion, the germ of the notion. Then, I say, the fact that 
Inseparable Association generates three notions proves that, be- 
fore the generation, there must have been three germs upon 
which the principle was to operate. And the fact that the same 
three notions are generated in different men proves that the 
same germs exist, previous to the generation, in their minds. 

Now let us pause a moment to ask how the method of In- 
separable Association is favoured by the Law of Parsimony any 
more than the old method of Bishop Butler. Butler would 
postulate, as three separate first principles, Conscience, Neces- 
sary Truth, and Substance. Inseparable Association is forced 
to postulate, as three equally independent first principles, the 
germ of Conscience, the germ of Necessary Truth, and the germ 
of Substance. Which has the advantage so far as regards the 
number of the assumed preliminary first principles? Now, 
even though Inseparable Association should be proved to exist, 
yet what has just been said will at any rate bring its importance 
down much below the usual estimate both of its friends and 
enemies. “There is a principle of reflection in men,” says 

sutler, “by which they distinguish between, approve, and dis- 

approve their own actions. .. This principle in man, by 
which he approves or disapproves his heart, temper, and actions, 
is conscience.” No, Mr. Mill would perhaps reply, you go be- 
yond the warrant of your facts in calling conscience a principle ; 
it is rather the product of inseparable association operating 
upon a principle, which may be styled, if you please, the germ 
of conscience, but not conscience itself. But this admitted germ 
of conscience would serve Butler’s purpose as well as his own 
postulated principle. A mere change of words leaves his argu- 
ment just where it was. 

To resume. Granting that the vulgar notion of moral desert 
is an idea which emerges into the mind in the way described by 
Mr. Mill, does it not follow that there must be some reason 
why this idea, rather than some other, should emerge under the 
given circumstances? Whatever this reason may be, I express 
the fact that there is such a reason, by saying that human 
nature contains the germ of the vulgar notion of moral desert, 
Again, using a like metaphor, I say that human nature contains 
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the germs of the vulgar notion of necessary truth and of sub- 
stantiality. These germs, from the nature of the case, are never 
known in their undeveloped state; and the only definition that 
can. be given of them is the following :—The germ of the vulgar 
notion ts that which is developed into the notion itself by insepar- 
able association. In order, therefore, that Inseparable Associa- 
tion may account for the vulgar notion, it is obliged first to 
postulate an unknown something, and then to define this so as 
to suit the theory which it was adduced to prove. But this is 
what logicians style circulus in concludendo. 

The above conclusion is manifestly incompatible with the 
Association Psychology in all its higher applications; that 
is to say, the whole theory of association must be cut down 
to Association in general, or Separable Association. What 
alternative, then, remains for those who are unwilling to accept 
it? There seems to be only this—to deny that there is such 
a thing as the germ of the vulgar notion of moral desert; 
and this is the same as to deny that there is any reason why 
the vulgar notion should emerge, under given circumstances, 
rather than any other notion. This is, indeed, a position which 
can be figured to the understanding. A man might assert that 
there is no reason why this notion should emerge—that it 
always does emerge, but always by accident. This proposition 
could not be refuted; but no antagonistic theory would be in 
much danger from its influence. 

Here ends the second branch of our argument against Deter- 
minism—the proof that it fails to account satisfactorily for the 
existence of the vulgar notion of moral desert ; and this was the 
destined end of the investigation. H. W. C. 
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ALTHOUGH Miss Austen has left a great name in literature, 
she never belonged to the literary world. Her gallery of por- 
traits was not like that of Miss Burney, selected from a motley 
crowd of artists and authors, noble patrons and plebeian lis- 
teners, which frequented a father’s concerts or drawing-rooms, 
or was gradually drawn within the net of literary correspondence 
and acquaintance. She never aspired higher than to paint a 
system of four or five families revolving round a centre of 
attraction in a country mansion, or a lodging at Bath, or a 
house in a country town. This was, indeed, the only society 
she knew. Her name therefore, though great in a history of 
literature, counts for nothing in the history of men of letters. 
She stood by herself, and not only may but must be studied 
apart from them. Not they, but their books, influenced her— 
their writings, not their company and conversation. She be- 
longs to them as a student and follower: as a model for them 
to follow, her influence only began to be felt after her death. 
During her life she neither belonged to their order nor drew 
inspiration from their society. She was born in 1775 at the 
rural parsonage of Steventon, where she lived nearly a quarter 
of a century. Before she was sixteen she wrote many tales, 
nonsensical but spirited. After that age, she practised herself 
in burlesquing the silly romances of the period. She wrote 
Pride and Prejudice when she was twenty-one, Sense and Sensi- 
bility when she was twenty-two, and Northanger Abbey when 
she was twenty-four. She then, on the death of her father, 
removed to Bath and Southampton, the only places where she 
had experience of urban society ; and there she wrote nothing. 
Her second period of literary activity began in her second 
country home at Chawton, in Hampshire, whither her family 
moved in 1805. She published Sense and Sensibility in 1811, 
Pride and Prejudice in 1814, Mansfield Park in 1814, and 
Emma in 1816; and she had prepared for the press Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion before her death in 1818. 

If she had no personal help from her contemporaries, she 
cannot be said to have derived much from books. The record 
of her studies is brief. Her favourite authors in history were 
Goldsmith, Hume, and Robertson. She was not wholly un- 
interested in politics ; but it was only the politics of a couple 
of centuries before her day. She could be enthusiastic for 
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Charles 1. and Mary Queen of Scots; but she lived and wrote 
through the period of the French Revolution and the European 
war without referring to them once, except as making the for- 
tunes of some of her naval characters. She was well acquainted 
with the Essayists of the beginning of her century, the Spec- 
tator, the Rambler, and the rest. Richardson was a favourite 
with her; so was Dr. Johnson; and in poetry Crabbe and 
Cowper were her special delight. Her handwriting was beauti- 
ful, her needlework delicate. She was neat-handed in any 
operation that required steadiness and precision. She was the 
life of her family, which belonged to the higher rank of gentry 
whom she paints in her novels. She had two brothers sailors, 
both of them distinguished in the navy, to whose influence we 
may trace her knowledge of and enthusiasm for the service. 
And this is about all that we know of the outward circum- 
stances amidst which she wrote her novels. But this informa- 
tion is enough to lead to a knowledge of her method of working, 
and of her theory of art. It is clear that she began, as Shake- 
speare began, with being an ironical censurer of her contempo- 
raries. After forming her prentice hand by writing nonsense, 
she began her artistic self-education by writing burlesques. 
One of her works, Northanger Abbey, still retains the traces and 
the flavour of these early essays. By it we may learn that her 
parodies were designed not so much to flout at the style as at 
the unnaturalness, unreality, and fictitious morality, of the 
romances she imitated. She began by being an ironical critic ; 
she manifested her judgment of them not by direct censure, but 
by the indirect method of imitating and exaggerating the faults 
of her models, thus clearing the fountain by first stirring 
up the mud. This critical spirit lies at the foundation of her 
artistic faculty. Criticism, humour, irony, the judgment not of 
one that gives sentence but of the mimic who quizzes while he 
mocks, are her characteristics. If she had set herself to imitate 
her models seriously, as the Seicentisti imitated Cicero, or Miss 
Burney copied Dr. Johnson, she would never have reached the 
heights she actually attained. She might have spoiled an in- 
telligible style ; she might have clothed her thoughts in a garb 
totally unfit for them; she might have written much earnest 
sentiment; but she would never have displayed the subtle 
humour, the fine sense of the incongruous, the constant presence 
and alertness of mind, which her writings are full of. Nature 
has many methods of educating her children. She derives 
wisdom sometimes from a wise exemplar, sometimes from a 
foolish foil. Sometimes a man “takes virtuous copies to be 
wicked :” sometimes he learns prudence by laughing at the 
shallow follies of others. For “the dulness of the fool is the 
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whetstone of the wits.” It was in such manner that Miss 
Austen schooled herself into an unimpeachable conformity to 
nature, not by direct imitation of nature, but by looking 
through, and amusing herself with, the aberrations of pretended 
imitators. It is the same kind of wonder how she gleaned her 
“ theoric,” as how Henry V. gleaned his, 


* Since his addiction was to courses vain, 
His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow ;” 


and his distinguished and imperial ideas grew in him while 
consorting with men like Poins, who thought as every one else 
thinks, and kept the roadway of commonplace without declining 
to the right hand or to the left. In this growth through con- 
tradictions we see the highest exercise of the critical faculty. 
And such in her sphere was Miss Austen’s growth; she was a 
critic who developed herself into an artist. 

That the critical faculty was in her the ground and support 
of the artistic faculty there are several reasons for believing. 
The first reason is her notable deficiency in the poetical 
faculty. Perhaps there is no author in existence in whom so 
marvellous a power of exhibiting characters in formation and 
action is combined with so total a want of the poetical imagi- 
nation. Heywood has been called a prose Shakespeare ; Miss 
Austen much more really deserves the title. Within her range 
her characterization is truly Shakespearian; but she has 
scarcely a spark of poetry. Her nephew, who has lately 
written her biography, gives some lines of hers in memory of 
Mrs. Lefroy, which only show that in serious poetry her model 
was Johnson, or Cowper in his more prosaic moods, and that 
the serious imitation of such a model deprived her of all 
humour, all delicacy of analysis, all subtlety of thought or 
language, and led her into affectations and commonplaces which 
in her novels she would have scornfully criticised. She could, 
however, write pointed epigrams and tolerable charades ; in 
fact she was just so far a poet as a critic might be expected to 
be. She even seems to have had an ethical dread of the poetic 
rapture. At least she makes the latest and more carefully 
drawn of her heroines declare “that she thought it was the 
misfortune of poetry to be seldom safely enjoyed by those who 
enjoyed it completely ; and that the strong feelings which alone 
could estimate it truly were the very feelings which ought to 
taste it but sparingly.” 

And secondly, the paramount activity of the eritical faculty is 
clearly seen in the didactic purpose and even nomenclature of her 
novels. Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility are both 
evidently intended to contrast, and by the contrast to teach 
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something about, the qualities or acts named in the titles. In 
Persuasion the risks and advantages of yielding to advice are 
set forth. Jorthanger Abbey exhibits the unreality of the 
notions of life which might be picked out of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels; and Mansfield Park and Emma, though too many- 
sided and varied to be easily defined by a specific name, are 
in reality just as didactic as the rest. This didactic intention 
is even interwoven with the very plots and texture of the novel. 
The true hero, who at last secures the heroine’s hand, is often a 
man sufficiently her elder to have been her guide and mentor 
in many of the most difficult crises of her youth. Miss Austen 
seems to be saturated with the Platonic idea that the giving 
and receiving of knowledge, the active formation of another’s 
character, or the more passive growth under another’s guidance, 
is the truest and strongest foundation of love. Pride and Pre- 
judice, Emma, and Persuasion all end with the heroes and 
heroines making comparisons of the intellectual and moral 
improvement which they have imparted to each other. The 
author has before her eyes no fear of the old adage, “ Wise lovers 
are the most absurd.” Many of her novels are simply expan- 
sions of Shakespeare’s ballad which tells of the lordling’s 
daughter loving her tutor, then of his being eclipsed by a knight, 
and then of the lady’s perplexities, and her final decision in 
favour of her first love: 


“Then lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay.” 


Her favourite ideal was to exhibit this intelligent love in its 
germ, to eclipse it for a season by the blaze of a great passion, 
to quench this glare, and to exhibit the gentle light of the first 
love reviving and waxing greater till it perfects itself in mar- 
riage. So far was she from agreeing with Marlowe’s ‘ mighty 
saw, 

“‘ He never loved that loved not at first sight,” 


that she expressly writes one of her novels, Sense and Sensi- 
bility, to controvert the view, to show that the sudden passion is 
not the lasting affection, and to make true love rather an ad- 
junct of the sober common sense than of the impetuous and pas- 
sionate side of the soul. In Pride and Prejudice too she says, 
“if gratitude and esteem are good foundations of affection,” then 
her heroine is a proper lover; but “if the regard springing 
from such sources is unreasonable or unnatural in comparison 
of what is so often described as arising on a first interview, and 
even before two words have been exchanged,” then nothing is 
to be said for her, except that she had tried the love at first 
sight, and found it a failure. In this we see clearly enough 
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her habitual exaltation of judgment over passion, of the critical 
over the poetical and imaginative faculties. And this fact is per- 
haps even more perceptible in the manifest irony of her whole 
mass of compositions. As was the bounden duty of a novelist, 
she concentrated her forces on bringing her heroes and heroines 
together, and marrying them off happily. But she generally gives 
us to understand that a sufficient amount of happiness might 
have been secured for them in other ways. Indeed, in Mansjfield 
Park she speculates on what would have followed if Henry 
Crawford had not run wild, and if the hero had consequently 
married the anti-heroine, and the heroine the anti-hero; and 
she anticipates that they would have been happy enough. 
But more than this. Her plots always presuppose an organized 
society of families, of fathers and mothers long married, whose 
existence has been fulfilled in having given birth to the heroes 
and heroines of the stories. Now, these people are almost 
always represented as living together in fair comfort; and yet 
there is scarcely a single pair of them who have not, on the 
usual novelist’s scale of propriety, been wofully mismatched. 
Sense and stupidity, solidity and frivolity, are represented as 
in everyday life cosily uniting, and making up the elements of 
a home with the usual average of happiness and comfort. 
Miss Austen does not absolutely tell us that the special ends 
which she takes so much trouble to bring about are anything 
short of the highest happiness, or that such happiness could 
possibly be obtained by any other means. On the contrary, she 
appears as earnest as other novelists for the success of her 
favourites. But there is enough in her evident opinions, in her 
bywords, in her arguments, to prove to any sufficiently clear 
sight that it would be, after all, much the same whether the 
proper people intermarried, or whether they were mismatched 
by some malevolent Puck. Dr. Johnson thought it nonsense 
to say that marriages were made in heaven, and held that any 
woman and any man might, if they determined upon it, live 
well enough together, and settle down into the prosaic happi- 
ness of a comfortable couple. In similar manner Miss Austen 
believed in the ultimate possible happiness of every marriage. 
The most ill-assorted couples may get used to one another. 
Even Willoughby, the nearest approach to a rascal that her 
benevolent judgment allowed her to paint, is ultimately not 
unhappy in a marriage that yoked him with a woman he dis- 
liked, and separated him for ever from the only one he loved. 
There are only two marriages in all the six novels that really 
end badly ; and only one of these comes into the action of the 
story,—Rushworth’s marriage with Maria in Mansfield Park. 
Thus the great coil Miss Austen makes to bring the right 
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people together 1s really much ado about nothing. A story is 
told of a London curate, who, seeing many couples before him, 
told them to “ sort themselves,” and proceeded to marry them. 
Two pairs found themselves mis-sorted. The curate, not know- 
ing much of canon law, thought the case difficult, and tried to 
arrange matters as they stood; and the two couples were with 
little difficulty, and no ill consequences, persuaded to “ bide as 
they were.” In Mansfield Park, Miss Austen tells us that this 
might easily have been managed. Yet she of course devotes 
all the machinery of the novel to bring together the true hero 
and heroine. Now, what is this other than taking a humourist’s 
view of that which as a novelist she was treating as the summum 
bonum of existence? That predestination of love, that pre- 
ordained fitness, which decreed that one and one only should 
be the complement and fulfilment of another's being—that 
except in union with each other each must live miserably, and 
that no other solace could be found for either than the other’s 
society—she treated as mere moonshine, while she at the same 
time founded her novels on the assumption of it as a hypo- 
thesis. Her biographer and nephew supposes, as a reason 
of her never marrying, that her notions of love were too 
exalted for her to find a man who could satisfy her. Those 
who can only judge upon the evidence derived from her 
novels must be led to the belief that in her idea love was 
only an accident of friendship, friendship being the true light 
of life, while love was often only a troublesome and flickering 
blaze which interrupted its equable and soothing influence. 
Friendship, to judge from her novels, was enough for her; she 
did not want to exaggerate it into passionate love, In it she 
in fact seems to have found sufficient tenderness and support 
to satisfy her cravings; she was contented with her home, 
with her brothers and sister, and did not want a husband. This 
gave her a great advantage for describing the perturbations 
of love. She sat apart on her rocky tower, and watched the 
poor souls struggling in the waves beneath. And her sym- 
pathies were not too painfully engaged; for she knew that it 
was only an Ariel’s magic tempest, and that no loss of life was 
to follow. Hence she could consider the struggles of the mari- 
ners with an amused and ironical complacency, and observe 
minutely all the hairbreadth escapes of their harmless peril. 
Accordingly her view of the life she described was that of a 
humourist, but of a very kindly one. She did not precisely think 
that all she described was vanity and vexation of spirit. But 
she thought that, in ordinary language, and especially in that of 
romance-writers, it was screwed up to a higher tension than 
the facts warranted. She was conscious that, as a novelist, she 
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was speaking somewhat in Cambyses’ vein, and that the earn- 
estness of her language was a little outdoing the truth of 
things. This consciousness gave her a superiority to her 
subject, which is one element in solving the secret of her 
wonderful power over it. She is so true because she is con- 
sciously exceeding the truth. Others may believe in the 
stability of raptures, and in the eternity of a momentary 
fancy ; she knows exactly what they are worth; and, though 
she puts into the mouths of her puppets the language of 
faith, she knows how to convey to her readers a feeling of her 
own scepticism. The most she does is to allow that “the cure 
of unconquerable passions and the transfer of unchanging at- 
tachments must vary very much as to time in different people.” 
Hence that disproportion between her language and her judg- 
ment, which constitutes the crucial test of her humour. Hers 
is not humour of the strongest and vividest kind, which awakens 
the indirect reminiscence of the Infinite through the dispropor- 
tion of language and imagery to the finite things which they 
profess to express. It is not the method of Cervantes, magni- 
loquent on trifles, nor of Swift, trifling away magnificence, both 
of which methods imply a tacit allusion to a common measure, 
unseen but felt, which equalizes all finite magnitudes by the 
overwhelming transcendence of its infinity. Her humour is 
only partial, investing with more importance than they have 
things of which she owns the importance; but her pervading 
critical judgment, which never allows her feelings to run away 
with her, qualifies her humour, and couples her with such 
writers as Lamb and Thackeray, rather than with the novelists 
of the type of Scott. 

As a writer she has little resemblance to Lamb. She cannot 
vie with him in probing a question by a play upon words. But 
she anticipated his love of the absolutely natural, and his 
humourous view of the ordinary relations of life. She had too 
good a memory, too precise a judgment, to allow of that play of 
the imagination which distinguished him. His peculiar fancy 
was one that was founded on a defect of memory. He asked 
by what fatality it was that everything he touched turned into 
a lie, that he had a “lying memory?” There is in genius a com- 
pensation for defective memory. Horne Tooke supposed that 
the only reason why the child might be more fluent than the 
man was that the child was not troubled by the choice of 
words, but spoke in the words that came foremost. Lamb’s 
stuttering want of fluency was even more mental than physical. 
The memory refused to supply the right word, or the right cir- 
cumstance; but his fancy stepped in with an image or a sug- 
gestion which was worth many times more than the direct truth 
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which he was looking for. His genius furnished a wrong word, 
or a wrong idea, which was found more apposite, more fitting, 
more subtle in its truth, more true, than the commonplace 
right. This source of humour there is no trace of in Miss 
Austen. Her incongruities are all well considered and pre- 
arranged: “ Miss Bingley’s congratulations to her brother on 
his approaching marriage were all that was affectionate and 
insincere.” Such collocations so evidently proceed on theory, 
that any one who chooses to take the trouble can acquire the 
knack. They differ from Lamb’s as, to the ordinary imagina- 
tion, a natural though uncommon event differs from one that 
is “ supernatural and causeless.” She sat too self-collected in 
that central calm which is at the heart of all agitation to allow 
her imagination to run away with her. Her faculties were 
poised ; their action and reaction were equal ; she had them all 
well in hand. In this respect she differed from Thackeray, 
whom she much more nearly resembled than Lamb. Thackeray 
declares that he could give no account why he made his 
characters speak as they did or act as they did. They seemed 
to guide his pen, not he their course. They influenced him as 
independent persons suggesting their autobiographies to his 
fancy, not as puppets created by himself, whom he could make 
to do what he pleased. In him the poet transcended the critic, 
and the imagination sometimes outstripped the judgment 
Not so with Miss Austen. She felt herself to be thoroughly 
mistress of her own creations ; and, though she treated them all 
as sufficiently personal to have subsequent histories which she 
would recount to the members of her own family, yet she showed 
how well she knew them by defining them. We can define 
what we create: the works of nature, or of other minds, or of 
our own minds under the inspiration of uncontrolled impulse, 
escape the defining power. Miss Austen knew what she wanted 
her characters to say, what they were going to say, and why 
they said it. With all their nature, there is very little mystery 
in them. And whatever residuum of mystery there might be 
the author always manages to clear up with the bull’s-eye of her 
bright common-sense before she comes to a conclusion. 

One more instance of the action of her critical faculty must 
be mentioned. It is well known that Macaulay has given her 
a place, far indeed below, but nearest to, Shakespeare, for her 
power of composing characters. She does not give any of them 
a hobby-horse, like Sterne, nor a ruling passion, like Pope, nor 
a humour, like Ben Jonson, nor a trick, like Mr. Dickens. 
They are all natural, all more or less commonplace, but all dis- 
criminated from one another beyond the possibility of confusion, 
by touches so delicate that they defy analysis, and so true that 
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they elude observation, and only produce the effect by their ac- 
cumulation. She exhibits no ideal characters, no perfect virtue, 
no perfect vice. She shows strength dashed with feebleness, 
feebleness braced with some fibres of strength. Even Mrs. Norris, 
the only one of her characters who is thoroughly and consistently 
selfish, ends by placing herself in a situation of trouble and 
sacrifice, in undertaking to be the guardian of her degraded 
niece. Willoughby, the nearest to a villain of her developed 
characters (Mr. Elliott in Persuasion is rather described than 
seen), gives so plausible an account of himself that he is 
thoroughly forgiven by those whom he has most injured; and 
Wickham, the modified villain of Pride and Prejudice, has so 
much charm about him that his sensible and epicurean father- 
in-law is almost disposed to like him better than his other and 
more honourable sons. Miss Austen has a most Platonic 
inclination to explain away knavishness into folly. Wicked- 
ness in her characters is neither unmixed with goodness, nor is 
it merely a defect of will; she prefers to exhibit it as a weak- 
ness of intelligence, an inability of the common-sense to 
rule the passions which it neither comprehends nor com- 
mands. It is her philosophy to see not only the soul of 
goodness in things evil, but also to see on the face of goodness 
the impress of weakness and caducity. This is one reason 
which obliges her to compound her characters. Another is even 
stronger. It is her thorough consciousness that man is a 
social being, and that apart from society there is not even 
the individual. She was too great a realist to abstract and 
isolate the individual, and to give a portrait of him in the 
manner of Theophrastus or La Bruyére. Even as a unit, man 
is only known to her in the process of his formation by social 
influences. She broods over his history, not over his indivi- 
dual soul and its secret workings, nor over the analysis of its 
faculties and organs. She sees him, not as a solitary being 
complete in himself, but only as completed in society. Again, 
she contemplates virtues, not as fixed quantities, or as definable 
qualities, but as continual struggles and conquests, as progres- 
sive states of mind, advancing by repulsing their contraries, or 
losing ground by being overcome. Hence again the individual 
mind can only be represented by her as a battle-field, where 
contending hosts are marshalled, and where victory inclines now 
to one side, now toanother. A character therefore unfolded it- 
self to her, not in statuesque repose, not as a model without 
motion, but as a dramatic sketch, a living history, a composite 
force, which could only exhibit what it was by exhibiting what 
it did. Her favourite poet Cowper had taught her, 
** By ceaseless action all that is subsists.” 
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And she herself explains that the society in the dullest country 
neighbourhood, however confined, is not unvarying, because 
“people alter so much that there is something new to be 
observed in them for ever.” With her even constancy may 
be a perpetual inconstancy, for it must be perpetually finding 
fresh reasons for loving, fresh manifestations of qualities to be 
loved. 

Thus each of her characters, like Shakespeare’s Richard I1,, 
“plays in one person many people,” contains within him “a 
generation of still breeding thoughts,” none of which is “ self- 
contained,” but all “ intermixed,” each modified by something 
else. And neither in the drama of the soul nor in the drama 
of life did she allow herself to carry her composition of forces 
too high, or to make the problem too complicated for her 
analysis. The heroic passions she never touched; all her 
characters, as Macaulay owns, are commonplace. And heroic 
combinations of characters are equally beyond herrange. Dra- 
matic she is, but it is only within the lines of the domestic 
drama. She defined her own sphere when she said that three 
or four families in a country village were the thing for a novelist 
to work upon. Each of these “little social commonwealths” 
became a distinct personal entity to her imagination, with its 
own range of ideas, its own subjects of discourse, its own public 
opinion on all social matters. Indeed there is nothing in her 
novels to prove that she had any conception of society itself, 
but only of the coterie of three or four families mixing together, 
with differences of intellect, wealth, or character, but without 
any grave social inequalities. Of organized society she manifests 
no idea. She had no interest for the great political and social 
problems which were being debated with so much blood in her 
day. The social combinations which taxed the calculating 
powers of Adam Smith or Jeremy Bentham were above her 
powers. She had no knowledge how to keep up the semblance 
of personality in the representation of a society reckoned by 
averages, and no method of impersonating the people or any 
section of the people in the average man. Her clergymen even 
have very little of their calling about them; there is little 
attempt to delineate clerical manners as such, except so far as 
they may be quizzed or caricatured in the solemn inanities of 
Mr. Collins, and the touchy parochial dignity of Mr. Elton. 
The other clergymen are a little more serious and learned than 
the non-clerical characters; but theirclassification goes no further. 
They are members of the family, or the coterie of families, with 
more or less of distinction from their office; but there is no 
distinctive social force incarnate in them, nor does the official 
social weight which they carry become interwoven in the web 
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of their characters. In some of her novels she places her coterie 
of families in Bath, or even in London; and then Bath society 
comes in as a picturesque background; but it is only pictorial ; 
it has no more to do with the development of her drama or the 
explication of her characters than the woods and the hills 
which she is much more fond of describing. There is not the 
least attempt to bring public opinion to bear on any one. Some 
of the characters are said to show too much or too little defer- 
ence to public opinion ; but it is only spoken of, not represented. 
It is an abstract notion, a word not a thing, an idea not a force. 
Yet if it had been within the sphere of her power she might 
have made excellent opportunities for using it. She delights 
in introducing her heroines in their girlhood, shapeless but of 
good material, like malleable and ductile masses of gold. We 
have the flower in the germ, the woman’s thought dark in the 
child’s brain, the dream of the artist still involved in the marble 
block which some external force is to chip and carve and mould. 
She must have known the force of public opinion in doing work 
of this kind; and she would no doubt have dramatized public 
opinion, and exhibited its workings, if she had possessed any such 
knowledge of it as is displayed by George Eliot or by Mr. 

3rowning. She was perfect in dramatizing the combination of 
a few simple forces ; but it never struck her to try to dramatize 
the action and reaction of all. 

Platonist as she was in her feelings, she could rise to con- 
template the soul as a family, but not as a republic. The dis- 
turbances in it were not insurrections or revolutions, but only 
family quarrels; and the scapegrace passion did not necessarily 
lose the affections of the family ruler. There is no capital 
punishment, not even transportation or imprisonment for life, 
in her ethical statute-book. There lives no faculty within us 
which the soul can spare, says Wordsworth. It was the same 
in her code: “ every qualification is raised at times, by the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, to more than its real value ;” good- 
breeding is now and then more opportune than good-nature. 
The same favour which she shows to younger brothers in the 
plots of her novels she distributes in her philosophy to the 
qualifications of the mind which usually only play secondary 
parts in the symphony of life. It may be strange to attribute 
to the girl who wrote Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensi- 
bility a conscious philosophy which had reasoned out and 
affirmed all these conclusions ; but they were just those which 
her favourite Cowper would lead her into. There is in fact a 
great similarity in their views ; and the estimate of what people 
should live for, as insinuated in her novels, is adequately ex- 
pressed in his lines : 
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“‘ He that attends to his interior self, 

That has a heart and keeps it; has a mind 

That hungers, and supplies it; and who seeks 

A social, not a dissipated life, 

Has business.” 
It is true then to say that the perfection, within their limits, 
of her delicately compounded characters is quite of a piece 
with her theories, and that artistic instinct need not be postu- 
lated to account for what may be a product of judgment; so 
that even where her originality is most unquestioned and her 
power most manifest it is a moot point whether she is a born 
or a made poet. 

If her possession of the poetic genius is denied, her literary 
eminence certainly becomes more remarkable than it would 
otherwise be. Genius is unaccountable; it comes and goes 
without our being able to know whence or whither. It is 
called inspiration, to show how little it is in the power of the 
man that has it. But of all the characteristics of Miss Austen 
the most striking is the perfect power she had over her wit. 
She certainly did not exemplify Boileau’s rule : 


** Notre Muse, souvent paresseuse et stérile, 
A besoin, pour marcher, de colére et de bile.” 


She is never carried away, hardly even carried on, by passion 
or indignation. She is always perfectly calm, perfectly self- 
conscious. Her great characteristic is patience, which is 
notoriously a surrogate genius, the best substitute for it which 
nature has contrived. 


“‘T worked with patience, which means almost power,” 


says Mrs. Browning. “The little bit, two inches wide, of ivory 
on which I work with so fine a brush, as produces little effect 
after much labour,’ was Miss Austen’s way of describing her 
method. Whateley called it Dutch-painting. But her own 
comparison of it to miniature-painting on ivory is more just. 
It is as far from the boorish tastes of Teniers as from the sub- 
lime gloom of Rembrandt, while it has all the minute attention 
to detail of the most accomplished miniature-painter. She 
lived more than forty years, and yet only wrote six novels 
which she thought fit to print. She has left many manu- 
scripts, which her family refuses to publish, on the ground of 
their not being worth it. None of them were intended for 
publication ; they were exercises, not studies. What she wrote 
was worked up by incessant labour into its perfect form. She 
did not cast her statues in one jet, nor mould them with a few 
strokes on the anvil. She had no Cyclopean force of poetical 
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production. She was patient as Penelope at her web, unpick- 
ing at night much that she had laboriously stitched in the day. 
This patience, joined to that imperious necessity of creating 
which is probably the distinctive difference of the active 
artistic nature, is what chiefly characterizes her. Rogers was 
perhaps nearly as patient; but he concentrated his attention 
not on imitating nature but on perfecting his obedience to the 
rules of art. He used his file so perseveringly that he had 
little but filings to present to the public. Miss Austen, with 
equal patience and perseverance, watched the growth of char- 
acter, amassed a multitude of minute traits, and arranged 
them in the order of their growth. She was continually add- 
ing to her store, replacing less characteristic traits by more 
telling ones, and improving herself in the knowledge of nature. 

He who maintains that judgment was the foundation-stone 
of Miss Austen’s genius ought to be prepared to trace in her 
writings the development of the quality. Inspiration or 
instinct is subject to no rules of growth. Judgment is a 
quality which must grow with the accumulation of the materials 
on which it feeds. The comparison of the novels of Miss 
Austen’s youth with those of her maturity would probably have 
more clearly betrayed the growth of her mind if they had not 
all been finally prepared for the press in the last seven years of 
her life. Hence it is that we have to look for her mental 
development rather in their general construction than in their 
details. Her six stories divide into two trilogies. The early 
one consists of Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, and 
Northanger Abbey: the later, of Mansfield Park, Emma, and 
Persuasion. Many readers must have felt tempted to con- 
sider the latter trilogy a kind of reproduction of the former, 
in the light of a maturer knowledge. The moral and in- 
tention of the stories is very similar; the same general types 
of character are introduced; they are borne through similar 
vicissitudes ; and they come to similar ends. In the former 
set the art is simpler, less concealed, more easily discovered : 
in the latter, both passion and humour are rather more de- 
veloped. But it does not appear that the author was conscious 
of anything that she could correct in her earlier works ; indeed, 
the two characters in Pride and Prejudice, Darcy and Elizabeth, 
seem to have been her favourites all her life. In all the novels 
the plots are equally natural ; there is nothing sensational, 
nothing even improbable. The events grow out of one another ; 
and the characters of the actors are the sufficient reasons of the 
acts which are related. The action is such as is necessary to 
display the characters, not such as is invented for the purpose 
of mystifying and surprising the reader. Since she did not 
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write for the press, but simply to satisfy her own artistic 
cravings, and to embody her own ideals, there was no tempta- 
tion for her to go out of her way to catch the vulgar taste by 
surprises and catastrophes, and no reason why she should not 
over and over again vary the same air, or present the same ideas 
in different settings. As in society she found variety in the 
development of the same mind, so does she create variety in her 
novels by different presentments of a conception fundamentally 
one. 

It is generally supposed that a moral purpose spoils a 
fiction. This opinion is only partially true. When a writer 
describes the reaction of different characters on each other, he 
can scarcely escape the intention of showing his preference for 
some type of character or some rule of conduct over another. 
And it seems no compliment to his intelligence to say that if 
he foresees the superiority he is about to exemplify, and allows 
his intention to make it one of the conditions of his werk, it 
will spoil his creation. Small-minded writers who interest 
themselves for some narrow and sectarian idea, and write a story 
to recommend it, are necessarily as forced and unnatural as such 
apologists would be in any other kind of argument. But this 
does not apply to those who attack a prevalent superstition— 
for mental narrowness never becomes wider by being widely 
spread—or try to enforce a general truth against special pre- 
judices. And it is quite clear that Miss Austen did work with 
this intention. She avows it. She wrote her first novel with 
a polemical bias against the sudden flash of love which poets 
and novelists had agreed to make the great characteristic of the 
passion, at least in its heroic stage. She wrote her second to 
prove how entirely the sentimental pre-occupations which the 
study of poetry might produce in the young mind are refuted 
by the logic of facts, and are found inapplicable to real life. 
The concluding moral of Sense and Sensibility is: “ Marianne 
Dashwood was born to an extraordinary fate. She was born to 
discover the falsehood of her own opinions, and to counteract, 
by her conduct, her most favourite maxims. She was born to 
overcome an affection formed so late in life as at seventeen, and 
with no sentiment superior to strong esteem and lively friend- 
ship voluntarily to give her hand to another.’ In Northanger 
Abbey the same polemical intention is pushed even to the verge 
of caricature. The heroine is a girl who thinks that Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels give a real picture of life, and who expects to 
find in a gentleman’s house which was once an abbey all the 
traces of the romantic crimes and mysterious wickedness which 
Mrs. Radcliffe would have domiciled in its moss-grown walls. 
Her aspirations all run on the road of Gray’s lines: 
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“ Hail horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye Gothic fanes, and antiquated towers |” 


Such is the clearly acknowledged polemical intention of her 
first trilogy of tales. And the two first of the second trilogy 
carry on and develop the same habit. Mansfield Park is 
another attempt to show that true love is that which is founded 
on esteem, not on passion, and that passion should rather 
be the crown of the edifice than its foundation. It exactly 
contradicts the romantic ideal of Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare 
exhibited the grand passion kindled in the eyes and breaking 
forth into a conflagration which devoured all former passions, 
and even life itself. This is the heroic, tragic way of treating 
love. Miss Austen would have made Romeo find out that 
Juliet was not worth having; and his former love for Rosaline 
would have revived, all the sweeter from the contrast with the 
sulphurous trail which the passing passion would have left 
behind it. This is the domestic and ironic way of treating 
love—a way which Miss Austen considers to be both more true 
and more amusing, since it exhibits such a contrast between 
aspirations and facts “as time is ever producing between the 
plans and decisions of mortals, for their own instruction and 
their neighbours’ entertainment.” As Mansfield Park is thus a 
kind of supplement to Pride and Prejudice, so is Emma the 
complement of the two other novels of the first trilogy. 
Emma, the heroine, like Marianne Dashwood and Catharine 
Morland, is a young iady full of preconceived ideas, which she 
has not, however, like Marianne and Catharine, borrowed from 
the traditional romance of poets and novelists, but which are 
the product of her own reflections upon her own mental powers. 
Her prejudices are natural, not artificial; she fancies herself 
cleverer than she is, with an insight into other hearts which she 
does not possess, and with a talent for management which is 
only great enough to produce entanglements, but not to unravel 
them. These ideas of hers govern the plot; and she is cured 
of them by the logic of events. At the same time, her esteem 
for the mentor who stands by her and tries to guide her through 
her difficulties gradually ripens into love; the scholar gratefully 
marries her master ; and the novel ends, as usual, with a retro- 
spect in which both teacher and taught find themselves equal 
gainers each from the other, even intellectually, and the Pla- 
tonic ideal is realized, not merely through the heart, but through 
the intelligence. Persuasion, the last and altogether the most 
charming of the novels, stands in the same relation to an earlier 
sketch. In Anne Elliot we have a reproduction of the same 
character of “ sense” that was first displayed by Elinor in Sense 
and Sensibility. It cannot be denied that it is in some degree 
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a retractation of former theories. It seems written to show 
that, whatever may have been the author’s apparent meaning, 
she never intended really to separate the heart and the head, 
intellect and passion. In this novel, therefore, she traces the 
course of a love founded equally upon esteem and _ passion, 
interrupted by the interference of friends, and kept unsoldered 
for eight years by the heat of the man’s anger at his unmerited 
rejection. Anne Elliot is Shakespeare’s Viola translated into 
an English girl of the nineteenth century. Like Viola, she 
never tells her love, or rather never talks of it after its extin- 
guishing, but sits like patience on a monument smiling at 
grief; the green and yellow melancholy feeds on her, and 
wastes her beauty. Like Viola, too, she meekly ministers to 
the woman who is unknowingly her rival. Miss Austen must 
surely have had Shakespeare’s 7'welfth Night in her mind while 
she was writing this novel ; for not only is the general concep- 
tion of the situation the same, but also the chapters which she 
wrote during the last months of her life are directly founded upon 
Shakespeare. They contain Anne’s conversation with Captain 
Harville on the different characteristics of men’s and women’s 
love, through overhearing which Wentworth, the hero, is con- 
vinced of her constancy, and comes forward again, after his long 
estrangement. 
“There is no woman’s sides 

Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 

As love doth give my heart ; no woman’s heart 

So big to hold so much; they lack retention.”’ 


So says the Duke ; and Viola, disguised as Cvesario, replies, 


“In faith they are as true in heart as we,”’ 


and gives the example of her supposed sister pining in thought. 
“ Was not this love indeed ?” she asks. 


“We men may say more, swear more ; but indeed 
Our shows are more than will.” 


Similarly, Captain Harville believes that as men’s bodies are 
the strongest so are their feelings capable of bearing most 
rough usage, and riding out the heaviest weather. “Your feel- 
ings may be the strongest,” replies Anne, “ but the same spirit 
of analogy will authorize me to assert that ours are the most 
tender. Man is more robust than woman, but he is not longer 
lived, which exactly explains my view of the nature of their 
attachments. . . . All the privilege I claim for my sex (it is 
not a very enviable one ; you need not covet it), is that of loving 
longest, when existence or when hope is gone.” This is the 
song of the dying swan, in which she makes ample recantation 
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for all her heresies, more apparent than real, against the 
Majesty of Love ; in it she displays a poetical vein which her 
previous writings hardly justified one in suspecting. It is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, in spite of the affected logical precision 
which gives too great a prosiness to the expression to allow it 
to take the poetical rank which its ideas deserve. 

There is then a decided growth in the general intention of 
Miss Austen’s novels; she goes over the same ground, trying 
other ways of producing the same effects, and attempting the 
same ends by means less artificial, and of more innate origin. 
The same may be said of the details of her works—for instance, 
of the characters. Macaulay,as we haveseen, fixes upon her clergy- 
men as an instance to show how she could discriminate men of the 
same class and position from one another. The instance is not 
well chosen, because the principle of classification is one which 
depends on the organization of society which she never deeply 
studied. If she had understood the clergy better, and had 
formed her own theories about their duties and place in society 
or in the commonwealth, she would very likely have made her 
clergymen more typical. As itis, they no more form a class 
apart than her baronets. She had no moreideathat aclergyman as 
such had his own ways of talking and acting than that a baronet 
had them. She gave them credit for a little more regularity of 
conduct, a little more love of books, and a little more activity 
among the poor, than the rest of men. Bertram, Tilney, and 
Ferrars would be equally natural as laymen; and it is only by 
giving them a provision to marry upon, or by impressing the 
imagination of the ladies they are in love with, that their ordi- 
nation affects their characters as developed in the stories. It is 
only in Collins and in Elton that the official self-consciousness 
of the clergyman is strongly brought out, and in each case as a 
foil to show off some weak fibre in the mind or the character. 
We should rather examine a natural than an artificial set of 
characters if we wish to find out her subtle means of discrimi- 
nating one from another. Macaulay declares that they are so 
subtle as to defy analysis. But Miss Austen is so pellucid a 
writer, her whole soul displays itself in so kindly and unreserved 
a way, that if it is ever possible to analyse an artistic synthesis 
into its first elements it should be so in her case. Her bio- 
grapher refers to her fools as a class of characters in delineating 
which she has quite caught the knack of Shakespeare. It is a 
natural class, better defined than most natural classes are, and 
less difficult to analyse. It ought therefore to serve very 
well to test her manner of working. In reality her fools are 
not more simple than her other characters. Her wisest per- 
sonages have some dash of folly in them, and her least 
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wise have something to love. And there is a collection of 
absurd persons in her stultifera navis, quite sufficient to make her 
fortune as a humourist. She seems to have considered folly to 
consist in two separate qualities: first, a thorough weakness 
either of will or intellect, an emptiness or irrelevancy of thought, 
such as to render it impossible to know what the person would 
think of any given subject, or how he would act under it ; and 
often, secondly, in addition to this, fixed ideas on a few subjects, 
giving the whole tone to the person’s thoughts so far as he thinks 
at all, and constituting the ground of the few positive judgments 
arrived at, even in subject-matter to which the ideas in question 
are scarcely related. The novels do not give a single instance 
of the fool simple in all the purity of its idea. Mrs. Palmer, 
in Sense and Sensibility, comes the nearest to it, but in her case 
her thorough womanly good-nature gives a solid nucleus to 
a character which in order to be perfect ought to have only 
pepo loco cordis, a pumpkin for a heart. Intellectually how- 
ever she is a nullity; and Miss Austen’s method of posi- 
tively representing a mere negative is ingenious and happy. 
It is one solution of the great problem of art, the universal form 
of which is, how to represent the realities of the natural scale 
in the imitations of the artificial scale—how to imitate the 
song of birds on the gamut of the pianoforte, or the coloured 
lights of nature with the unluminous colours of the palette. 
Mrs. Palmer’s nullity is represented first by her total want of 
intellectual discrimination. Her good-nature furnishes her with 
a perpetual smile ; and any event, any word, that should cause 
either pain or pleasure to a person of sense, has no other effect 
upon her than to broaden the smile into a laugh. When she talks, 
her entire want of discrimination is shown in her failure to see 
the contradiction of contradictories. Her indignant speech 
about Willoughby is a typical utterance :—* She was determined 
to drop his acquaintance immediately, and she was very thankful 
that she had never been acquainted with him at all. She 
wished with all her heart that Combe Magna [Willoughby’s 
place] was not so near Cleveland [her husband’s], but it did not 
signify, for it was a great deal too far off to visit ; she hated him 
so much that she was resolved never to mention his name again, 
and she should tell everybody she saw how good-for-nothing he 
was.” There are foolish sayings of which a clever man might 
be proud ; if any real Mrs. Palmer could in fact string together 
contradictions so readily she would soon lose her character as a 
mere simpleton. The method does not make Mrs. Palmer look 
so thoroughly inane as she is intended to be. Mr. Frank Mat- 
thews was once playing Bottom the weaver, and in the speech 
“ear hath not seen, eye hath not heard,” etc., by some inadvert- 
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ence put the words right, and then by a greater inadvertence 
corrected himself, and put the words wrong. The effect was 
ludicyous—a natural fool finding it much more unnatural to be 
foolish than wise, and painfully retracing his steps when he 
had inadvertently followed common sense. Something of the 
same effect of want of naturalness attends the elaborate self- 
contradictions of Mrs. Palmer. In the later novel, mma, where 
perhaps Miss Austen perfects her processes for painting humour- 
ous portraits, the negative fool is much better represented in 
Miss Bates. Miss Bates has enough of womanly kindness and 
other qualities to make her a real living person, even a good 
Christian woman. But intellectually she is a negative fool. 
She has not mind enough to fall into contradictions. There is a 
certain logical sequence and association between two contradic- 
tories, which it requires mind to discover: Miss Bates’s fluent 
talk only requires memory. She cannot distinguish the rela- 
tions between things. If she is standing in a particular posture 
when she hears a piece of news, her posture becomes at once a 
part of the event which it is her duty to hand down to tradition : 
“Where could you possibly hear it? For it is not five 
minutes since I received Mrs. Cole’s note—no, it cannot be more 
than five—or at least ten—for I had got my bonnet and 
spencer on just ready to come out—I was only gone down to 
speak to Patty again about the pork—Jane was standing in the 
passage—were you not, Jane ?—--for my mother was so afraid 
that we had not any salting-pan large enough,” etc. etc., for it 
might go on for ever. Any reader can see that here is the same 
fortuitous concourse of details which makes up Mrs. Quickly’s 
description of Falstaff’s promising her marriage—the sea-coal 
fire, and the green wound, and the dish of prawns—in the 
speech which Coleridge so justly contrasts with Hamlet’s 
equally episodical, but always relevant, narrative of his voyage 
towards England. 

The fool simple is soon exhausted; but when a collection of 
fixed ideas is grafted upon him he becomes a theme for endless 
variations. Mrs. Bennet, in Pride and Prejudice, Miss Austen’s 
earliest work, is one of this kind. She is no sooner introduced 
than she is defined. She is “a woman of mean understanding, 
little information, and uncertain temper.” That makes up the 
fool negative. Her positive qualities are these: “ When she was 
discontented, she fancied herself nervous. The business of her 
life was to get her daughters married; its solace was visiting 
and news.” Her fixed ideas of the happiness of catching any 
young man for any of her daughters, of the iniquity of an entail 
which prevented their succeeding to her husband’s estate, and 
of her weak nerves, make up the staple of her talk, always 
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amusing because never to the purpose. Another fool of the 
same novel is Mr. Collins, somewhat of a caricature, and there- 
fore easier to analyse. Heis a man of mean understanding, and 
a bore to boot; that is, he esteems himself worthy to be always 
occupying a place in the notice of those with whom he asso- 
ciates, and he thinks it incumbent upon him always elaborately 
to explain his motives, and his reasons. At the same time he 
has some sense of the necessity of humility, and lays claim to 
this virtue by always speaking of himself and his belongings as 
“humble,” and by the most expansive display of humility to- 
wards his patrons, and towards any one of a rank above his 
own. To his own personal claims he adds the official claim 
derived from his being a rector in the Church of England, which 
gives him occasion to obtrude his advice, always wrong, in the 
various vicissitudes of the tale. The contrast between his empty 
head and heart and his fixed ideas constitutes the diversion 
of the portrait. He is perfect when he exhorts a father to for- 
give his erring daughter like a Christian, and never to speak to 
her again. 

However good these characters may be, it cannot be denied 
that they have in them much of the element of farce. Miss 
Austen in her later series of novels has given us new and im- 
proved versions of them; for example, Mr. Woodhouse in Lmma, 
a mere white curd of asses’ milk, but still a man with humanity 
enough in him to be loveable in spite of, nay partly because 
of, his weakness and foolishness. His understanding is mean 
enough. His invalid’s fixed ideas, which divide all that is into 
two kinds, wholesome and unwholesome, his notion of the 
superiority of his own house and family to all other houses and 
families, his own doctor to all other doctors, and his pork to 
all other pork, and his judgment of all proposals and events by 
their effect in bringing persons nearer to, or driving them fur- 
ther off from, the centre of happiness which he enjoys, show 
that the portrait is one of the same kind as that of Mrs. 
Bennet, but improved by the addition of a heart. In a similar 
way we may compare with Mr. Collins Sir Walter Elliot in 
Persuasion. He is at bottom a fool, with two fixed ideas to 
guide all his judgments. Vain of his own rank and good looks, 
these two points form his scale of comparison and rule of judg- 
ment for all men and all things: “I have two strong grounds 
of objection to the navy. First, as being the means of bringing 
persons of obscure birth into undue distinction, and raising 
men to honours which their fathers and grandfathers never 
dreamed of; and, secondly, as it cuts up a man’s youth and 
vigour most horribly ; a sailor grows old sooner than any other 
man.” Sir Walter is a character constructed in the same way 
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as Mr. Collins, with simpler means and less caricature. Alto- 
gether, he is a less factitious and artificial personage than Mr. 
Collins, who is rather built on the lines habitually adopted by 
Mr. Dickens. Miss Austen, in her earlier fools, seems scarcely 
as yet to have realized the Aristotelian maxim that all things, 
even stones, fishes, and fools, pursue their proper end. Now, 
Mr. Collins’s fixed ideas have nothing to do with his objects in 
life. They govern his talk and his behaviour, but not his 
conduct. Sir Walter Elliot, however, is superior to Mr. Collins 
in making his ideas his rule of life; so his portrait becomes 
equal in absurdity, but superior in naturalness. 

There is another class of fools whom Miss Austen treats with 
special distinction. These people are sometimes acute enough 
mentally ; the meanness is in their moral understanding rather 
than in their intellect. The conversation between John Dash- 
wood and his wife in the opening of Sense and Sensibility, 
where she proves to him that his promises of generous conduct 
to his sisters, made to his dying father, do not require him to 
deprive himself or his children of anything that would other- 
wise be theirs, becomes in Miss Austen’s humourous narrative a 
melancholy masterpiece of stupid casuistry, without conscience 
to build on, and of the surreptitious substitution of interest for 
duty. Again, Miss Thorpe the flirt, and young Thorpe the fast 
Oxford man, in Northanger Abbey, are fools rather on their 
moral than on their intellectual side. But in the earlier novels 
there is no such systematic attempt to connect wickedness with 
a deficiency of moral understanding as there is in the later 
ones. There is no endeavour to show that Wickham, the vil- 
lain of Pride and Prejudice, or Willoughby, the villain of Sense 
and Sensibility, lacks the understanding of what virtue is, But 
in the much more subtle portraits of Crawford and his sister, 
in Mansfield Park, it is brought home to us throughout that 
their levity and want of principle is an ignorance—that, in 
spite of their intellectual brilliancy and good-nature, there is a 
want of moral understanding, analogous to the want of intelli- 
gence in the fool. So Mrs. Norris, in Mansfield Park, a 
bustling, managing, sharp, and odious woman, proves to be not 
only wrong, but also, and in a still higher degree, foolish, by 
the thorough collapse of her method, and the complete failure 
of all her undertakings. In the earlier novels wickedness is 
wickedness ; in the later it is ignorance also. 

One more characteristic should be noticed. Miss Austen, in 
constructing her chief characters, sometimes lets her theory run 
away with her. For instance, Darcy, in Pride and Prejudice, 
is the proud man; but he is a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion, and a gentleman in feeling. Would it be possible for 
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such a man, in making a proposal of marriage to a lady 
whose only fault in his eyes is that some of her connec- 
tions are vulgar, to do so in the way in which Darcy makes his 
overtures to Elizabeth? It is true that great pains are taken 
to explain this wonderful lapse of propriety. But, all the ex- 
planations notwithstanding, an impression is left on the reader 
that either Darcy is not so much of a gentleman as he is repre- 
sented, or that his conduct is forced a little beyond the line of 
nature in order the better to illustrate the theory of his bio- 
grapher. The same criticism is applicable to the most elaborate 
of the novels, Emma. The heroine’s suspicions about the rela- 
tions between Miss Fairfax and Mr. Dixon may be natural; but 
her decision in believing without proof what she suspected, and 
her open and public reproaches,to the lady, are violently opposed 
to the general notion of feminine grace and good-nature which 
the character is intended toembody. Here again, theory seems 
to be pushed a little beyond the line not of possibility but of 
consistency. In the novels where these exaggerations are 
avoided, the heroes and heroines are inclined to be somewhat 
too didactic, so much so as to be sometimes priggish. It is only 
in the last novel, Persuasion, where all these faults are avoided. 
The strength of mind of the heroine is maintained throughout, 
in spite of the apparent weakness of her early behaviour to the 
hero ; and the intellectual superiority and moral constancy of 
the hero are maintained in spite of the temporary weakness and 
folly into which he is betrayed by his anger and vexation. The 
aberrations of both are perfectly natural, and thoroughly con- 
sistent with the ideal which they profess to embody. 

There is great analogy between the character of Miss Austen 
and the characteristics of her novels—for example, her uncon- 
sciousness of her artistic merits, as manifested by the surprise 
she felt at the very moderate success she lived to enjoy, and her 
wonder at receiving £150 as the profits of one of her novels. 
Her powers were a secret to herself. And in a similar way she 
makes love a secret even to the lover. Her Beatrices and Bene- 
dicks only discover their mutual attraction by their failures to 
love elsewhere. The proof is a negative one. “ Worse essays 
proved thee the best of loves.” The star of love on its rising is 
enveloped in mists ; and the mists are dispersed not by its own 
beams, but by the heat of a meteoric love which crosses its 
path, and bursts, and clears the air. The false glare is extin- 
guished, and the immortal aud unquenchable light which had 
long been shining in secret is revealed to consciousness. In 
the novels Elton is Harriet Smith’s meteor, Churchill Emma’s, 
Crawford Fanny Price’s, Miss Crawford Edmund Bertram’s, 
Louisa Captain Wentworth’s, Wickham Elizabeth Bennet’s, 
Willoughby Marianne Dashwood’s. It is the commonest form 
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of her love-histories. She makes the love of fancy, the sudden 
love engendered in the eyes, blaze up to supersede and eclipse 
the germ of ideal or rational love; but this germ borrows heat 
from the fire which would destroy it, and becomes the stronger 
and brighter flame which puts out all rival fires. 

Hints given in Miss Mitford’s letters, however strenuously 
controverted, seem to show that in early days there was some- 
thing offensive in Miss Austen’s manner and conduct. It may 
be that both Emma and Darcy contain autobiographical elements. 
There is an air of confession in the conception of each. We find 
in the novels a theory that, as love is educated by contradiction, 
so is love the great educator of the mind through sorrow and 
contradiction. Dante describes philosophy as the amoroso uso 
de sapienza: wisdom without it talks but does not act wisely. 
He who acts without love acts at haphazard ; love alone shows 
him how and where to apply his principles, chiefly by the agony 
it gives him when he wounds it by wrong applications of them. 
Emma’s wisdom nearly ruins her happiness, till she finds that 
wisdom is nothing unless it is directed by love. Darcy too 
by his similar love of managing almost ruins the pro- 
spects of his friend and himself. With all the importance 
which Miss Austen attributes to education, she never forgets 
its double aspect, theoretical and practical. But the prac- 
tice must be directed by love. Love is however only a 
tardy teacher; it teaches as the conscience teaches, or as the 
demon of Socrates taught him, by the penalties it exacts for 
error. Ide. pabos,as Aeschylus says. If Miss Austen ever was 
a flirt, as Mrs. Mitford reported, it was most likely rather in 
Emma’s style; not with any idea of engaging men’s hearts in 
order to disappoint them, but with a view to show her disen- 
gaged manners, and the superiority of which she was conscious. 
The shade of priggishness with which her earlier novels are 
tinged is perhaps most easily explicable on this supposition. 

But in any case, after all possible deductions, Miss Austen 
must always have been a woman as charming in mind as she 
was elegant in person. What defects she had only prevented 
her being so good as to be good for nothing. If her sym- 
pathies were somewhat limited, this was only because her 
society was limited. Perhaps the assertion that she had no 
powers of portraying or understanding society as such should 
be modified in favour of one special class, whose outward life 
singularly influences its general character. She thoroughly 
understood the naval officer, whom she could study at home, 
in her brothers. Her naval officers are really social por- 
traits. A clergyman’s daughter, she yet regarded the clergy- 
man’s position with a half-quizzical eye. She let the church 
stand in the churchyard, and did not attempt to trans- 
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plant it into her novels. But the naval officer was a favourite 
personage in her later novels; Admiral Croft, Captain Went- 
worth, Captain Harville, Captain Benwick, Captain Price, and 
William Price are all admirable portraits, perfectly distinct, and 
yet all saturated with their professional peculiarities. She even, 
in Captain Price’s case, did what Pope pronounced to be impos- 
sible, reconciled the “ tarpaulin phrase” with the requirements 
of art and civility. Out of these bounds her language never 
strays. She is neat, epigrammatic, and incisive, but always a 
lady ; there is no brandy and cayenne in her farrago—no 
“opinions supercélestes et mceurs souterrains,” as Montaigne 
says. There is no overstepping her own faculties ; if she did 
not know, she felt, that every man, ever so little beyond him- 
self, is a fool. She obeyed the adage, “ne gladium tollas 
mulier.” She spun out the feminine fibre of the sons of Mars 
and Neptune, but meddled neither with the sword nor with the 
trident. She is altogether an example for the aspiring artist. 
She shows what patience, perseverance, modest study, and a 
willingness to keep her compositions for the test of time, could 
do for a genius not very commanding in its own nature. Her 
example preaches with the medieval poet, 
“‘ Ars compensabit quod vis tibi magna negabit.” 


Art will make up for want of force. Altogether, she is a lumi- 
nary not beyond the spell of ordinary human magic, 


“‘ A being not too wise or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


But this is no more than a New Zealander might have said of 
the missionary whom he was about to eat. Miss Austen should 
have some more distinctive appraisement. In the gallery of 
authors hers is one of the most graceful and kindly figures. 
There is not a quality in her which is repulsive, not one which 
calls for suspension of judgment or the allowance usually 
claimed for the eccentricities of genius, not one so transcendent 
as to raise her above imitation or emulative hope. Hers is a 
magnetic attractiveness which charms while it compels. As 
she has a way of melting love into intelligence, so her intelli- 
gence becomes in turn amiable. Montalembert’s first literary 
essay was the biography of a woman who, in a different sphere, 
and for different reasons, exerted this kind of influence over his 
mind ; and he adopted as his own the title which the simple 
devotees of Germany from Tauler downwards have given to 
die liebe H. Elisabeth, la chére Sainte Elisabeth. Might we not 
for like reasons borrow from Miss Austen’s biographer the title 
which the affection of a nephew bestows upon her, and recognise 
her officially as “ dear aunt Jane ”? 








PARTIES AND POLITICS OF MODERN RUSSIA. 


SINCE the time when Peter the Great brought Russia into the 
political system of Europe, the antagonism produced by her 
peculiar social features has been an important question in the 
history of civilization. Supported chiefly by the rough agglo- 
meration of unnumbered nationalities, the Czars have claimed 
over the rest of Europe an amount of influence which has not 
been justified by either the political structure or the social 
institutions of their Empire; and they have aggravated the 
antagonism into a question of absolute superiority, and even into 
an obstinate struggle for the vital aims of European progress. 
With brief exceptions, the relations between Russia and the 
rest of Europe have borne the character of a perpetual warfare, 
carried on by Oriental barbarism against the aspirations and 
developments of Western civilization. This aggressive policy, 
adopted by all the Czars, was pursued by Nicholas without 
deviation or compromise, and with more success than by any 
of his predecessors. And it led inevitably to the Crimean War. 
For the question at last became an urgent one, whether Europe 
was to forfeit whole centuries of progress or whether the pre- 
tensions of Russia were to be put down. 

The Crimean War did not sulve the Russian question ; but its 
final issue, combined with the internal conditions of the Russian 
Empire, induced Europe to hope that the difficulty had been 
put to rest at least for a generation or two. For it was thought 
improbable that Alexander 11., who had meanwhile ascended the 
throne, would venture to announce a thorough social and 
political reorganization of the Empire, without striving at the 
same time to connect Russia and her new programme of liberty 
with the general and popular interests of the West. Never- 
theless there were those who only saw the promise of a future 
revenge in the unbroken strength which was left to Russia 
by the peace of Paris; and Nesselrode’s successor, Gortscha- 
koff, expressed their feeling in the memorable words: “ La 

Russie ne boude pas; la Russie se recueille.” And what is 
the present situation? It can scarcely be denied that, of all 
the political: delusions of the last ten years, that which 
concerns the relations between Europe and the Russia of the 
“new era” has been the most significant and the most omin- 
ous. The Russian question has never for a moment really 
disappeared. Instead of becoming more simple it has become 
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more complicated. Liberal Europe has been deceived by the 
show of a progressive emancipation and quiet development of 
the Russian nation; and those who have not joined in the 
chorus of rejoicing at the philanthropic and cosmopolitan policy 
of the Russian government have been regarded with an un- 
intelligent distrust. But at the present moment very few 
persons who are competent to form an opinion on the subject 
doubt that before long—perhaps before the end of the next 
twenty years—there may be a collision between Europe and 
Russia like the Crimean War, or even more severe than that. 
For then Europe had only to face the pretensions of the Czar, 
who was compelled to take positive measures in order to arouse 
the fanaticism of the populations; but now some seventy 
millions of Russians regard the supremacy of Russia over the 
other Slavonians of Europe as a national right, and the over- 
throw of the Turkish Empire and the conquest of Constan- 
tinople as a providential mission. They claim moreover to be 
the champions of a “new formula of civilization,” which is 
destined to supersede the old decaying one of Europe, and to 
remodel the social happiness of the West in accordance with a 
Russian type. When and where the crisis of the struggle may 
come it would be frivolous to prophesy and is not necessary 
here to discuss. But it is very important to obtain a clear and 
exact historical notion of the state of things out of which the 
public sentiment has grown, and so, by watching the various 
phases of its progress, to ascertain its secret aspirations. It is 
only against known dangers that men are effectually armed. 
The Russian historian Karamsin says, in the dedication of his 
work to the Emperor Alexander I., “ The history of the people is 
the property of the sovereign.” The phrase may sound like 
mere flattery ; but applied to Russia, even at the present day, 
it contains a great deal of truth. It bears witness to the fact, 
obvious to all instructed observers, that since the time of Peter 
the Great Russian history has not been the regular and 
organized development of an internal political life, but a violent 
progress, determined from time to time by external accidents, 
and made by fits and starts, with an enormous expenditure of 
energy, and a complete disregard of tradition, custom, and 
popular temperament. In this succession, one unconnected 
effort after another ceases and dies away, and is forgotten, 
leaving no trace behind it. The result is often accomplished 
by the outbreak of some war undertaken to advance the 
frontiers of the Empire, as if it was thought that a symmetrical 
distension of the territory could compensate for the want of 
internal consolidation. Down to the time of Alexander II. this 
phenomenon was repeated with a regularity which made it the 
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most prominent characteristic of Russian history. Alexander 
himself, however, originally took up a much higher stand-point. 
His aim was to confer a more robust and healthy organization 
on the “ earthen-legged Colossus” which the Crimean War had 
shown Russia to be; and he accordingly to some extent 
invoked the co-operation of the national energies. But his 
policy should not be too ideally conceived. In the eyes of 
practical politicians, its value perhaps will not be lessened 
by the fact that, while it recognised the urgency of circum- 
stances, it left the reforming initiative in the hands of govern- 
ment. The logical sequence of events, however, must be ob- 
served. For the purposes of the Crimean War, Nicholas had 
appealed to religious fanaticism, and had suffered the old 
tussian nobility to seize the reins of government. They 
expected to retain their influence under Alexander, and all the 
more since at his accession he seemed likely to prosecute the 
war “to the last man and last musket.” In their infatua- 
tion they scarcely perceived how, through the later period of 
the war, the government was promising concessions to class after 
class of the political and social body, in order to make the whole 
strength and resources of the nation available for the demands 
of the war. The success of the popular appeal enabled the 
government at once to emancipate itself from the Moscovite 
nobility ; and the Emperor was able to conclude a peace, even 
against the will of the national aristocracy. He was sustained 
by the people. They had suffered in proportion more severely 
than the nobles, and were altogether tired of the war; but they 
retained sufficient vigour and elasticity to found the new era 
of promised liberty on the ruins of their old life. There was 
now, in fact, no sphere of life, no class or fraction of the people, 
whose interests were not in a state of complete disorganization ; 
so that even under ordinary circumstances a long time would 
have been required for the re-establishment of the old order. 
But besides this, there also was scarcely a territory which had 
not during the war been promised by the government some 
amelioration or some boon in a liberal sense. Thus everywhere 
vague hopes were cherished; and the vaguer they were the 
more earnestly did the ignorant and dependent masses look to 
the government itself for creative and redeeming measures. 
The government on the other hand was fairly certain that the 
great diversity of the needs, hopes, aims, and interests of the 
different populations would be sufficient to make them serve as 
a check on one another, till it should think good to undertake 
the work of reform. Thus, immediately after the peace of Paris 
it again held in its hands the future of the Empire ; and even 
before the coronation at Moscow it was able to determine and 
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prepare its foreign policy without distraction from internal 
affairs, and to assume an attitude of menace towards the nobles 
in case they should attempt to thwart its designs. 

The reform was arranged with great foresight, so as to carry 
with it, step by step, the sympathy of the masses. The measures 
followed in regular series, and were adapted to isolate, from the 
commencement, those elements that were supposed to be 
actively hostile to the new social and political order. Thus 
from the accession of Alexander the nobles were exhibited as a 
class threatened with the emancipation of their serfs. They 
were accordingly alarmed by the prospect of a heavy material 
loss ; the value of their property was actually diminished ; and 
after the conclusion of peace they were unable to exact any 
service from their tenants, even while the decree of emancipa- 
tion was still unpublished. Again, in the midst of the national 
exultation at the respect paid to the Czar by the Western 
Powers at his coronation, and the general rejoicing called forth 
by the Imperial clemency, a government manifesto appeared 
acknowledging the corruption of the public functionaries, and 
appealing against them to the loyalty of the people. And while 
the multitude, which had hitherto been only a “ misera con- 
tribuens plebs,” was taught to rely for its safety on the Czar, a 
well organized press—declamatory rather than practical—strove 
to heighten the existing social antagonisms, and inculcated every 
where a profound contempt for the institutions of the past. 
Thus the privileged few were oppressed by apprehension of 
loss : the indigent and lawless mass were elated by anticipation 
of gain. But when, in the great towns, an independent public 
opinion endeavoured to connect the emancipation scheme with 
the constitutional ideas of the West, the government at once 
showed symptoms of that change of policy which has since 
continually more and more estranged the course of Russian 
progress from the civilization of the rest of Europe. 

This last point of view has been habitually overlooked. It 
has been regarded as almost inexplicable that the government 
of a liberal Czar, in the full swing of its reforming activity, 
should suddenly have become accessible once more to the 
influence of rigidly national parties, absolutely hostile to foreign 
culture, But the explanation is not difficult, if we remember 
that it has been a constant and characteristic feature in the 
policy of the Czars to smother the germs of political conscious- 
ness at home by rousing the blind passions of the multitude 
against foreign nations. Formerly this was accomplished by the 
rude method of a war; but such a plan was unsuitable to the 
position of a reforming government, which was appealing to 
public opinion as to an oracle. In 1858 and 1859, while the 
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decree of emancipation was yet unpublished, and the scheme 
of the government reform was still uncertain, it had seemed 
almost probable that the solution of existing problems would 
be found in some system of national representation. But a 
political life of recent origin and imperfect experience is at all 
times apt to entertain exaggerated notions of this form of 
government ; and so it was in Russia. The censorship indeed 
soon suppressed all public discussion of the merits of a parlia- 
mentary system. But this was of little avail. For the oral dis- 
cussion of the idea could not be suppressed ; and the peculiar 
conditions of the country made it more effective and powerful 
than writing. The representatives of the nobility, who had 
been summoned to St. Petersburg to accept the emancipation 
measures, were sent back with a strict injunction to avoid any 
discussion of the decree at the meetings of the nobility in the 
provinces. But the nobles resisted. The more influential 
corporations protested energetically against the infringement of 
their privileges. The old Russian provinces threatened an appeal 
to the Duma—the imperial council of Bojars, without whose 
assent no order of the Czar used to bind, and which, though set 
aside by the despotism of Peter 1, had never been legally 
suppressed. The assemblies and provincial meetings of the 
landed nobility, hitherto insignificant, suddenly became centres 
of vehement agitation. Circulars were issued through the pro- 
vinces to establish a uniform plan of opposition. The liberal 
party of the towns applauded loudly ; the dependent multitude 
followed the stream; the public functionaries, whom govern- 
ment had morally deserted, abstained from interference. And 
the moment seemed to have come at last when the conflicting 
interests of all classes would unite against the government in a 
demand for constitutional guarantees. 

In this emergency the government issued a sort of political 
programme. The official Jowrnal of St. Petersburg developed it in 
a series of articles, the ideas of which were afterwards reproduced 
in endless variation by the rest of the inspired press. The style 
and language of these papers became at once the model and type 
of the whole journalism of Russia, even of the organs of par- 
tial opposition. The absolutism of the Czars was represented 
as a vital principle for Russia ; and the proof of this was drawn 
not so much from the conditions of her internal development 
and civilization as from the nature of her relations with the 
West. The free development of the new era was to be secured 
against danger from an alliance between Germany, France, and 
England; and absolutism and orthodoxy—for the double pre- 
rogative of the Czars must not be forgotten—were proclaimed 
as the two pillars of a system of defence against the hostile in- 
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tentions of Western Europe. As though an aggression of this 
kind actually threatened the frontier, the public functionaries 
were solemnly reminded of their duties, and exhorted to assist 
in every possible way in consolidating the forces of the Empire. 
The rest of the people were warned that only in the unlimited 
absolutism of the Czar, and the unquestioning obedience of the 
subject, lay those creative and conservative energies which 
could realize the national aspirations ; that the life of Russia 
was wholly alien from the intellectual movement of the West 
and its cosmopolitan community of interests; but that in her 
Slavonian nationality and her religious orthodoxy she possessed 
the essential elements of strength and influence. As this lan- 
guage became common to all ranks of the administration, Pan- 
slavism saw that at last its hour was at hand. Never were its 
agencies in Moscow, Constantinople, Vienna, Paris, and London, 
or its literary allies in Berlin, Leipzig, and Bautzen, more zealous 
and active than in the latter half of 1859; and never was the 
refugee propaganda of London so completely as then under the 
direction of Slavonian influences. At the same time the old- 
Russian party of Moscow felt the necessity of reorganizing itself 
upon a firmer basis. With a steady regard to practical success, 
it extended its ramifications through the army and administra- 
tion, up to the very family and person of the Czar; while its 
political programme, as far as legislation was concerned, assumed 
a more strictly conservative character. The government mani- 
festly leaned to those who were endeavouring to base the future 
of Russia on the idea of antagonism with Western Europe; but 
of course this tendency in the administration could not directly 
and immediately affect the public mind. For some years, on 
the contrary, the doctrines of Herzen were popular; and his 
journal, the Kolokol, was imported in great numbers. Its 
extraordinary boldness overawed the more moderate, while the 
incendiary writings of Bakunin and Dolgorukow held up the 
privileged orders to general hatred and contempt. The great 
body of the inferior nobility and functionaries, who in Russia re- 
present a sort of middle culture, and determine the opinion of the 
day, wavered between an aversion for all Western civilization, 
and a blind adherence to the principles enunciated by English, 
German, and French socialists. Meanwhile those to whom all 
political, social, or literary investigation, all principle or system, 
is only vexation of spirit and a weariness of the flesh took refuge 
in the doctrine that questions of government, religion, and 
society were altogether obsolete—phases which had been passed 
through and dismissed, and that the work of the present was a 
complete overthrow of existing institutions, and the renunciation 
and abolition of all moral principles and restraints. Future 
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generations were to inherit a ruin, and reconstruct society 
out of it. It needs only a slight acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of life in Russia to understand why the Nihilists, as they 
were called, soon became the most numerous of the sects, and 
stamped their impress on the middle class of the towns. The 
masses were bewildered and lost in the conflict of extreme 
opinions. Their empty aspirations were neither derived from 
any contact with the existing order of things, nor confined 
within the scope of any practicable policy. And thus the go- 
vernment, in cpite of some critical moments, was able to look 
down calmly on the agitation. There could be no question any 
more of constitutional limits to the supreme power, of national 
representation, or of parliamentary and responsible government. 
The immediate purpose of the manceuvres of the government 
had at any rate been attained. But more than this. Every 
political or social phantom that entered on the scene, without 
historical justification or contemporary analogy, was a fresh 
witness to the government doctrine of the peculiarity of the 
Russian character, and the specific aims and necessities of the 
Russian nationality. Thus a bridge was thrown over the 
chasm; and these extreme programmes came in aid of the go- 
vernment endeavour to found the political life of Russia on her 
separation from the intellectual movement and common interests 
of the West. And the same method found an application also 
in other spheres of public policy, although the organs of the 
government denied or only partially admitted the fact. As 
the ultimate aim of these political visionaries was the abso- 
lute reverse of all existing Russian institutions, they strove with 
all their might, during the preparation of the emancipation de- 
cree, to obtain a partition of the property of the nobles among 
the peasants. Their cry was for the complete abolition of the 
landed nobility. That is to say, they were eager to destroy and 
root out that order which hitherto indeed had enjoyed power 
and privilege at the expense of the other orders, but which 
nevertheless was the only one that possessed any culture and 
independence. The government of course found its own advan- 
tage in this tendency of Nihilism. To vindicate its particular 
scheme of emancipation, and to justify each new encroachment 
on the material or moral rights of the nobility, it was content to 
point to the exasperated and exacting temper of public opinion 
with regard to the condition of the serfs. It almost claimed the 
gratitude of the nobles for having left them life and raiment ; 
while to the world at large it boasted how gently and considerately 
it had dealt with men against whose resistance the whole torrent 
of public indignation was directed. 

The Ukase of the lst of March 1861 granted to the serfs 
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whom it emancipated a liberty in their provincial communities 
more extensive than any other order or political corporation 
could have ventured to hope for. Up to this time the unprac- 
tical liberals, with a democratic disinterestedness, had worked 
for the peasants; but now they began earnestly to think of 
their own interests. They now raised the cry of self-govern- 
ment in every sphere of the national life; they claimed an 
unrestricted political development for all, from the local com- 
munities at the bottom up to the highest orders of the political 
body; they called for decentralization of the government, and 
even for a transformation of the Russian empire into a con- 
federation. Such were the consequences which the democratic 
agitation of the towns deduced from the emancipation of the 
serfs. At this time the general public tendencies were even 
more dangerous to the government than they had been during 
the preceding constitutional agitation. For it was clear that the 
government had itself been the apostle of these views, and 
moreover that it had deserted its own organs, the public func- 
tionaries. Its authority and its instruments were thus equally 
discredited for any purpose of stemming the tide; and the cry 
resounded from every quarter: “ You cannot pretend to repre- 
sent that new idea of government which demands a develop- 
ment peculiar to our Russian nationality ; the obsolete tradition 
of the German bureaucracy is the only thing you know.” At 
that period the government was less than ever able to rely on 
the landed nobility ; for the act of emancipation had given the 
signal for a complete subversion of order and discipline in the 
provinces, and the landed proprietors were entirely engrossed 
with their own private concerns. The incendiary fires of the 
summer of 1862 bore witness to the acceptation which the 
socialist and democratic doctrines of the Nihilists found among 
the masses, the young-Russian party, and the mob of the 
towns. Even now, when those times have become histori- 
cal, it is doubtful whether it would have been possible to con- 
trol the destructive elements that were at work, or to prevent 
the disruption of the Empire, had not an event, which then 
seemed to threaten the complete ruin of Russia, brought about 
a thorough change. This event was the Polish insurrection. 

It was long before the military strength of Russia succeeded 
in quelling the revolt. During the conflict, and through the 
cloud of smoke and mist of cruel massacres, it was difficult for 
Europe to discern the agitated masses in the background, to 
observe their movements, and to interpret the isolated outbursts 
of their pent-up life. It seemed at first as if the government 
dared not use its power to the utmost in Poland for fear of a 
Socialist revolt in the heart of the Empire. But the time came 
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when the Polish revolution, in the weakness of its degenera- 
tion, invoked the aid of the Socialist democracy of Russia, and 
thus alienated the sympathy of Western Europe. And then 
the Czar at once seized the occasion to outbid the communistic 
offers of the leaders of the democracy, and to satisfy the avidity 
of the masses by unlimited grants at the expense of the Polish 
proprietors. All existing social institutions were abolished in 
favour of a thoughtless mob, whose enthusiasm was courted 
by the declaration of a war against progress and enlighten- 
ment. Thus devils were cast out by Beelzebub; and it 
could be proclaimed with truth that order reigned in Poland. 
Meanwhile in Russia all parties seemed to amalgamate in a 
violent and exclusive sentiment of nationality. During the 
Polish revolt Katkow and Leontjew, by their protests in 
the name of their country against the tendencies of the pre- 
ceding epoch, had secured for the Moscow Gazette a position 
of intellectual supremacy over the whole national Russian 
world, and an influence over public opinion which it would 
be difficult to estimate from the stand-point of Western ideas. 
The vague national, not Panslavist, idea now gave place to 
what was called “the political idea,” according to which the 
Western portion of the Empire, as long as. its political, reli- 
gious, and social relations and institutions were influenced by 
European culture, must necessarily remain a source of danger 
to the Empire. That violent Russification, which had formerly 
been an instrument of coercion in the hands of a centralizing 
Czar, now became the summa reipublice salus, the highest law 
of national policy; and in order most effectually to promote 
this end, the cultus of absolute right in the head of the State 
resumed its old position as if it had never been questioned. 
The most important and pyschologically decisive point in this 
change of the public mind is that it believed itself to be really 
achieving a “democratic mission,” since, in recognising the 
absolutism of the sovereign, in order to destroy the aristocratic 
constitution and society of the Western provinces, with their 
centrifugal and separatist tendencies, it was manifestly helping 
to preserve the political unity; and advancing towards the 
ideal type, of modern Russia. This ideal consists in the close 
alliance of an absolute autocrat with the peasantry—the only 
fraction of the population supposed to be in a healthy state. 
It is in principle a rejection of all political organization, and of 
every hindrance to the destruction of the privileged and landed 
classes. Its intent is to give political preponderance to the 
senseless mass, the plaything of demagogues or government 
intrigues. Its life is a frivolous contempt for the social in- 
stitutions recommended by nature, history, or possession, and a 
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scorn of all experiments and results which contradict the poli- 
tical and social ideal prescribed by its fancy. No wonder, then, 
that this confusion of ideas should have engendered a party 
analogous to the Nihilists—a set of men who on the old 
Russian soil were champions of the extremest popular emanci- 
pation, while in Poland, Lithuania, and the Ukraine, they vied 
with Cossacks and gendarmes in trampling down the slightest 
liberal movement, spying out the proscribed victims of the 
revolution, and visiting the Catholics with persecution and 
torture. Nor is it surprising that the same men should have 
attacked the political privileges, the rights of property, the 
social order, and the Protestantism, of the loyal Baltic provinces, 
and prepared the way, by delation and calumny, to subject 
them to a fate as gloomy as that of Poland. Mouravieff and 
Kauffmann were not specially chosen as the hangmen of 
Lithuania and the Ukraine: they are merely types of their 
party. The brutal despotism by which they systematically 
ruined those countries is only what is meant by “ Russifica- 
tion,” or amalgamation into the unity of the Empire; and other 
agents in their places would not have been more squeamish 
than they. In the unoffending Baltic provinces the Russifica- 
tion is more refined in its method, but it is not less radical 
in its nature. 

From the suppression of the Polish revolution to the present 
day, the proceedings have been too clear to need analysis, or 
the production of special examples to prove that in the ad- 
ministration of Western Russia—not only Poland, Lithuania, 
and Little Russia, but also the Baltic provinces and Finland— 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has thrown itself more and more 
into the arms of this party. And why should it not? The 
blustering phrases of the national pseudo-liberalism infatuate 
the masses, whose patriotism, as Herzen strikingly observed, 
is only gratified by the terror of other nations. The doctrine 
of this party, moreover, utterly unsystematic and unpractical 
as it is, harmonizes with the national character. For the 
Russian only lives from hand to mouth; his highest canon is 
the opportunity of the moment. It does not occur to him that 
the same unlimited absolutism which he at present regards as 
the most powerful means to preserve the unity and form the 
character of his country, may possibly hereafter, by a sudden 
reaction, and by virtue of the same theory, subvert the whole 
“new era,” even on the national Russian soil. The present 
government, perhaps, is not likely to do this. But while it 
accommodates its course to the illogical and unsystematic 
“ doctrine of the occasion,” it nevertheless keeps all the threads 
in its own hands; and the public at large, as well as the more 
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independent and intelligent classes, are deprived of all initia- 
tive. It poses itself as the Supreme Good, dispensing liberty, 
progress, and prosperity, and recognises no obligation to submit 
to the consequences of its work. 

This policy would not perhaps have been so easy to realize in 
the national Russian provinces if, at this juncture, the Pansla- 
vists had not offered themselves as an available instrument. It 
is true that the Panslavists are, properly speaking, the spiritual 
parents of the national pseudo-liberalism which has already 
been described, and thus far are identified with it. But this 
pseudo-liberalism represented merely a movement without 
any internal guarantee of constancy in case its present 
experiment should prove a failure, or the government should 
adopt more effectual means for consolidating its despotism. 
Panslavism, however, has definite principles. Its fixed ten- 
dency, so far as the internal life of Russia is concerned, is to- 
wards absolute seclusion from Europe. For it regards with 
aversion all European models, and all the reforms introduced 
by Peter the Great. The only point in which its ideal is 
responded to by the “ new era” is the emancipation of the serfs. 
And this it does not regard as an act of humanity, nor as a 
concession to the exigencies of the times, nor as a step towards 
the economical development of international relations. Such 
ideas as these have no meaning for it. What it sees in the 
emancipation of the serfs is, first, the punishment of the nobles 
for their contempt of the old-Russian traditions and their attach- 
ment to the West, and, secondly, the beginning of the end of 
hereditary and personal proprietorship. For such proprietorship 
it looks upon as a “ barbarism,” while it regards communism as 
an original phenomenon of Russo-Slavonic life. According to its 
“new formula of civilization,” whatever from the time of Peter 
the Great has been derived from the old and worn-out civiliza- 
tion of Europe ought to be swept away ; a strict protectionist 
system should seclude Russia from all political and economical 
intercourse with the industry of the West; and thus by inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency she would achieve her providential 
mission, and realize her Panslavist supremacy. 

It was clear that a government which used reason, though 
even for unreasonable projects—and the Russian government 
has never been deficient in practical ability—would be able to 
do what it liked with a fantastical party which was foolish 
enough to think itself independent. The dreams of this party 
made it blind to the terrible social and economical sufferings 
which the mode of emancipation adopted had brought upon 
Russia ; while, on the other hand, its fundamental hatred of the 
higher culture secured its constant numerical increase, and the 
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fanaticism of its recruits made up for their want of practical 
knowledge and intelligence. Its aim was to lessen to the 
utmost the political rights which in Russia were traditionally 
connected with personal proprietorship. For its adherents saw 
in the principle of possession nothing but the progressive 
diminution of the individual; hence they derived their “new 
formula of civilization.” As the emancipation of the serfs has 
been the material and political ruin of the nobility, the party 
now accepts these encroachments of the government as a marked 
approach to their own political ideal. But their dream of a 
peasant sovereignty can only be realized when the whole 
country, from the Niemen to the mouth of the Amur, and from 
the Polar to the Aral Sea, is swept clean of all traces of personal 
proprietorship, persorial liberty, and the higher blessings of 
civilization. The ideal Russia of the future Panslavist supre- 
macy consists of a uniform atomic population, without organi- 
zation or differentiation, ruled by an absolute autocrat. 

If these great party tendencies are compared with one another, 
it will be easily seen that their kindred programmes of internal 
policy contain merely the abolition of existing institutions, and 
leave the national spirit to rebuild the future structure on their 
ruins. In the large towns this “national spirit” has hitherto 
only hatched impossible political theories ; while in the country, 
since the emancipation of the serfs, it has not shown the slightest 
capacity or desire to turn to account the freedom which has 
been granted. The pseudo-liberal doctrinaires, who attempt to 
Russify the Western provinces in order to secure the unity of the 
Empire, and the Panslavists, who would level all social distinc- 
tions in the interest of “the sovereign peasantry,” entertain no 
substantive idea beyond that tabula rasa which they seek to 
effect by the overthrow of whatever now exists. They would 
thus have the same merely negative stand-point as the Nihilists, 
and like them would leave the future to take care of itself, if 
it were not that high above the chaos of the regenerated 
Russian world they raise the sacred beacon of the Czar’s un- 
limited absolutism. But this is not to solve the problem. It 
is simply to shift the responsibility to other shoulders, and 
to confess their own sterility and blindness. Moreover, it is to 
sacrifice their own party principles to the mere convenience of 
the Czar. How could he be expected to allow the future to be 
moulded by the doctrines of a party, if its schemes did not 
really answer his own purposes? The intelligent party leaders 
recognise this simple and rigid consequence; but the partiesthem- 
selves do not acknowledge it. Ifthey did, the government would 
be inconvenienced, but it would be inconvenienced only ; for the 
popular belief in the authority of the Czar is so strongly rooted 
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that now, since the nobles have been socially ruined and _poli- 
tically nullified, the greatest stroke of power might be safely 
attempted, if it did but appeal to the masses. But the existing 
state of things is too advantageous for any such stroke of power 
to be desirable. It dispenses the government from the necessity 
of assuming a definite attitude towards particular parties, and 
allows it to coquet at pleasure with them all—so that, keeping 
itself free, it can treat each of them in turn as the favourite, 
and thus convert it into an enthusiastic and devoted champion 
against all the rest. 

Through the entire course of the “new era,” the Russian 
autocracy has never for a moment lost sight of the idea that it 
must be the god of Russia. In order, however, to express this 
doctrine, some watchword had to be devised which should 
appeal to and sum up the diverging tendencies of the national 
patriotism. The device was an old one; but its application in 
these days is more difficult than it used to be. Formerly 

Russian patriotism consisted in an absolute devotion to the 
person of the Czar, and Russian nationality was wholly absorbed 
in religious orthodoxy. By an appeal to the “orthodox” faith of 
old Russia, it was possible to give a national motive to the war 
of 1812, and tothe Crimean War against the “ heathen” nations 
of the West. But this would serve no longer. Accordingly a 
wider nationality—one not exclusively Russian, but Slavonian 
—was substituted for the orthodox faith. And thus foreign 
politics came to occupy a greater space than had ever been 
allotted to them before. For instance, the development of the 
traditional tendencies against Turkey from the time of Peter 
the Great down to the middle period of the reign of Nicholas 
had never once called into being any national solidarity with 
the Slavonian Christians; all ties with them were exclusively 
founded on their Greek orthodoxy; and occasionally Russian 
policy even showed itself hostile to Slavonians subject to foreign 
rule. But since the beginning of the new era all parties have 
raised the national idea to the top; and the government has 
found it easy enough, by means of the watchword of nationality, 
to revive the favourite Russian vision of the re-establishment 
of the Byzantine empire, and to suggest that Russia has in- 
herited the mission of founding and presiding over a Slavonian 
confederation, made up of States abstracted from Turkey, 
Austria, and Germany. The Slavonian Congress of Moscow, 
in the presence of the Minister Tolstoi, completely and for- 
mally organized a propaganda for the purpose; and, while the 
Russian government met the remonstrances of the nearest 
States by declaring that it was only holding an ethnographical, 
industrial, and Slavonian exhibition at Moscow, a number of 
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South Slavonians from the neighbouring States were being 
trained in the colleges of Nicolaijeff and St. Petersburg for 
Russian foreign service, to act under Russian control, as apostles 
of the general Slavonian solidarity in Austria, Turkey, Rou- 
mania, and Servia. This utilization of the national idea for 
absorbing the non-Russian populations could not fail to flatter 
Russian patriotism. And thus “the precedence of the East,” 
which heretofore meant only a tendency of the policy of the 
Czars, for which on each occasion the national spirit had to be 
raised to fanaticism by the orthodox Church, has now become a 
dogma of the popular consciousness ; while the watchword of 
“nationality” provides an effectual screen for measures of 
internal policy. Any further illustrations are unnecessary. 
For with this preponderance of the idea of nationality, it is 
impossible to imagine any public or private relations, any 
social, political, or religious institution, whose privileges and 
rights may not be represented as a crime against the 
sacred spirit of the national development. It is notorious 
that at the beginning of the “new era” pains were taken to 
induce men to believe that Western Europe was hostile to 
the national life of Russia, and desired to thwart the develop- 
ment of her strength and civilisation. It was easy therefore 
to represent the purely humanitarian intercession of Europe in 
favour of Poland, and the interest of Germany in the fate of 
the Baltic provinces, as an aggression of the West on Russian 
self-development. In this case the government did not need 
aid from any of the parties to justify its Vandalism in the Wes- 
tern provinces. Its action was supposed to be, on the face of 
it, strictly necessary for self-defence and for the interest of the 
threatened “nationality.” If any Russian ventured to inter- 
cede for the Western provinces, he was held to be self-con- 
demned on the score of justice, humanity, and policy. He was 
put under ban as anti-national. 

Here we may rest. It is evident how universal was the 
application of the pliant watchword of “ nationality”—how well 
it could serve to give the boundless autocracy of the govern- 
ment the appearance of merely complying with the exigencies 
of national right and necessity. The only gauge of patriotism 
was a fanatical hatred of all non-Russian elements in the State 
and society ; and thus parties and the people came to adopt the 
flattering delusion that the supreme absolutism regarded itself 
merely as the executive organ of the majesty of the Russian 
nation. The government, no doubt, was conscious of the un- 
reality of its professions; but its agents remained subject to 
the influences which act on human nature. A man cannot 
play a part for ten years without coming to make his assumed 
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character a part of himself; and a complicated political system 
is still less able to resist the psychological effect of habit. The 
Russian administration has plainly succumbed to this law. It 
would be unjust however, and unhistorical, to maintain that 
the Russian “new era,” as it existed in the intention of the 
government before the Polish insurrection, was hostile to a 
solidarity of interests with Western Europe. At that period 
European money was required to advance the railway system, 
as well as other material improvements indispensable to the 
economical regeneration of the Empire. Questions of religion - 
and nationality in general, and even the legislative and legal 
differences of the non-Russian provinces, were at that time 
regarded by the government in a tolerant and even liberal 
spirit. Its principles seemed consonant with the possession of 
equal rights by all. Although it may have doubted the oppor- 
tuneness of applying directly the political and social reforms of 
Western Europe, several of its proceedings proved nevertheless 
that its idea of reform was to call for the co-operation of the 
national energies in regenerating the Empire, politically and 
socially, and to allow decentralization, or even self-government, 
a wider sphere of activity. The Polish revolution completely 
changed the situation: mixed feelings of revenge and fear sug- 
gested the political necessity of utterly destroying the Polish 
element, extirpating its nobles and its religion, and giving the 
preponderance to the peasantry. The government, inevitably 
though not openly an ally of the pseudo-liberals and Slavo- 
doctrinaires, had accordingly to sacrifice those principles of 
reform to which at the outset it had given the foremost place. 
From this time it identified the Polish nationality with aristo- 
cratic resistance, aristocratic government with Catholicism, 
Jatholicism with rebellion, and rebellion with aggression on 
Russian nationality; and it became animated by an extreme 
intolerance, which logically involved the destruction and ex- 
tirpation of the vanquished. By virtue of the analogies usual 
in political reasoning, the same principle was easily extended 
to the constitution, the Germanism, and the Protestantism, of 
the Baltic provinces; and finally it reacted on Russia itself. 
The consequence was plain, that the Russian nobility, which 
had also been an obstacle to the equal rights of the other 
classes, should be exposed to general hatred. The previous 
attempt to accustom the emancipated serf to private possession, 
by granting him a house and allotment, had ended only in the 
establishment of communism. That which on national Russian 
soil was reputed indispensable for both empire and nation, was 
necessarily also enacted for the western portion of the empire. 
Hence the government, while engaged, as it thought, in dally- 
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ing with the extreme parties in the nation, was gradually led 
to “challenge, not only all the European elements in the Russian 
system, but even the civilization of Europe itself. 

It may seem strange that Europe paid so little atten- 
tion to the internal transmutations of Russia trom 1860 
to 1865. Its idea of the “new era” of Alexander was filled 
with the luminous image of the emancipation of the serfs. 
The Polish revolt came at an inopportune moment, and by 
its later socialist and communist turn disgusted the culti- 
rated classes. Europe accordingly bestowed on it only a 
superficial attention, and at the best a lukewarm sympathy. 
Public attention, absorbed by the impending catastrophe of 1866, 
failed to appreciate the complaints of Poland and the Baltic 
provinces. There was no idea that modern Russia would even- 
tually prove more, and more directly, dangerous to European 
society and polity than it had ever been before. In foreign 
affairs, the Russian Cabinet, since the peace of Paris, had main- 
tained an attitude of caution ; its public efforts were exclusively 
in the interests of ,peace and conciliation. Accordingly the 
constant hostility of the Russian press against Europe was 
ignored. It was not understood that all parties regarded the 
present restraint of the public energy as a system of preparation 
for a more obstinate struggle. No notice was taken of the creed, 
so industriously instilled into the nation,that Russian supremacy 
in the future was to be the brilliant recompense for the evils of 
the present. The little that was translated out of the unknown 
Russian idiom was only sporadic and fragmentary; and it seemed 
so strangely opposed to all known policy, that most people only 
regarded it as the outpouring of eccentric visionaries, whom the 
government would have to resist in its own interests. Western 
Europe would have gained a deeper insight into the real state of 
things if it had paid attention to the measures that followed 
the murderous attempt of Karakassow (,4, April 1866). 
Coming as they did at the time of the German war, they passed 
off unnoticed in the W est; but they were of decisive import- 
ance for the relations of Europe and Russia. They not only 
determined the present, but affected the probabilities of the 
future. The Russian government, which up to that time had 
more or less balanced the national parties, and used them for its 
own purpose, thenceforth allied itself with the Panslavists, and 
was represented by their leaders. It will be well to give a 
brief statement of these recent proceedings. 

The traditional usages of the Russian government required it 
to appear that Karakassow’s attempt was something more than 
the isolated act of a frantic idiot. It had to be dealt with as the 
climax and collapse of some vast conspiracy. Mouravieff, the 
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hero of Poland, was precisely the man to wring the secret out of 
the heart of the people by arbitrary imprisonments, and by in- 
quisitions amongst all classes and corporations in every corner 
of the Empire. As there was no foundation for suspicion, the 
investigations led of course to no result ; and of the hundreds 
who were imprisoned all but a few had to be released. But 
meanwhile the Panslavists successfully impressed public opinion 
with the notion that the secret conspirators probably belonged 
to the Polish or the Baltic provinces. The whole national 
press adopted this slander as an established fact ; an alarm was 
raised against every foreign element ; and it was demanded as a 
matter of urgency that the government should be put into the 
hands of the Panslavists. At the moment, the government saw 
in this wild outburst a danger to its own liberty and independ- 
ence. An imperial manifesto of the 13th of May 1866 endea- 
voured to oppose to these social and democratic extravagances 
the invariable and logical programme of the reforming absolut- 
ism. It touched upon all the cardinal questions of reform 
belonging to the “new era.” In order to make it practi- 
cally effectual it was addressed to every grade of the 
bureaucracy, and its language was varied so as to fit the 
expression of its ideas to each official jurisdiction. The 
climax was reached in the reproach that the organs of ad- 
ministration had hitherto failed in their duty of representing 
the conservative interest and confronting the reckless attempts 
of socialist democracy. The administration at once broke out 
into acts of decided repression, and of excessive rigour against 
the press. The functionaries vied with one another in upholding 
the honour of the bureaucracy and its orthodox conservatism. 
A sudden calm followed the din of conflicting parties—a 
lull which recalled the Russian adage, “I am resting on 
the beach and watching for the winds.” If at this junc- 
ture the government had really exercised its power over the 
parties, it might have seized the reins with strong hand. But 
the old-Russian party, by a clever stroke, utilized the moment 
of public dismay; and it was helped by the sudden political 
aggrandizement of Prussia. The moderate element was weeded 
out from the higher administrative circles. The incipient malady 
of the Emperor was another reason why those who sympathized 
with European civilization felt less sure of their influence. 
The Grand-Duke Constantine, the former idol of the Moscow 
party, came forth from his retreat. The Panslavists endeavoured 
to form a connection with the Czarewitch, whose strong inclina- 
tion to ultra-Russian ideas is no mystery. The most influen- 
tial positions were successively filled by stronger and stronger 
partisans of Panslavism, with that obstinacy and indifference 
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to means which generally characterizes the Slavonian, and espe- 
cially the Russian, temper. The relative calm which has since 
reigned in politics seems to favour these tendencies. At 
the present moment, not only the internal administration, but 
the whole political organism of the Empire, is in the hands of 
the ultra-national party. Although Prince Gortschakoff, the 
foreign minister, maintains a certain reserve, the minister of 
war, Millutin, is a professed Panslavist. Tolstoi the minister 
of justice, Zelenoi the minister of crown-lands, Bobrinski the 
minister of public works, belong to the same party ; Timascheff, 
the minister of the interior, is said to owe his office to his party- 
services. Timascheff, Millutin, Zelenoi, General Kauffmaun 
of Lithuanian notoriety (at present the Governor-General of 
Taschkend), and Prince Tscherkaski, the leader of the old Mos- 
covite party, are on terms of close intimacy with the Czarewitch, 
who figures in the private council of the Emperor as the most 
influential champion of Panslavism, and is regarded by the 
nation as its standard-bearer. Thus the abolition of Polish 
and German nationality within the Empire, the extirpation of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, the exclusion of Western civi- 
lization, and the union of the Slavonian race under Russia, are no 
mere frantic wishes of an extreme party. On the contrary, they 
are strongly represented in the supreme council of the Czar ; and 
the government pursues their practical realization. In case of the 
depression and mental collapse of Alexander 11. making way for 
his successor, Europe may expect to see Panslavism formally 
proclaimed as the political idea of Russia, 


From the internal condition of the Empire let us now turn to 
its foreign policy. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg never made a 
secret of the fact that at the peace of Paris it gave up none of its 
former pretensions. The pacific disposition of the civilized 
world at that time permitted Prince Gortschakoff to say in the 
coronation circular of the 2d of September 1856, “ La Russie ne 
boude pas; la Russie se recueille.” Men appeared determined 
not to see how Nesselrode’s successor dwelt on the fact that the 
Crimean War had freed Russia from every tie that bound her up 
with the European balance of power, and had restored her liberty 
of action for the development of specific Russian interests. Later 
on, the dissolving views of the “new era” dazzled all eyes; and men 
forgot that this same peace programme had been the highest 
expression of the Czar’s relations with Europe at the time 
when all courts regarded Nicholas as the “ bulwark of Chris- 
tian conservatism,” and when he interfered at pleasure in the 
quarrels of States and nations, as he deemed it profitable to 
“ the cause of the Empire,” or necessary to maintain “the dig- 
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nity of the Emperor,” or useful for “the positive interests of 
Russia.” All this was done on the supposition that Russia was 
the necessary guardian of the interests of weaker States, as if 
Western politics were simply an uninterrupted system of inter- 
national encroachment. Since the Crimean War, what scheme 
of her foreign policy has Russia found it necessary to renounce 
in the interest of her domestic regeneration? Political illusions 
are the worst. Every one knows that the testament of Peter 
the Great is only an historical fable, and that the docu- 
ment so called is a forgery. But the idea which it embodies is 
not the less true. It is impossible for the Czar not to accept 
the logical consequences of his position. While Russia rests on 
the frontier of Asia and Europe, with a homogeneous popula- 
tion of 70 millions, that testament will remain the most con- 
cise expression of the necessary consequences of the facts, and 
of the irreconcileable relations between Russia and the political 
system of Europe. Only a very superficial historical criticism 
could conceive that the tendencies of Russia with regard to 
Europe since Peter the Great are mere effects of the arbitrary will 
of the Czars. The natural and vital conditions of the politics of 
Russia, and the uniform growth of internal necessities, are the 
real causes. After the peace of Paris, the childlike simplicity 
of some politicians, especially in Germany, supposed that when 
Russia had once achieved the reorganization of her social 
orders she would no longer prove a danger to Europe, and 
that her interests would thenceforth be bound up with those of 
the Western world. Such persons assume that the social and 
political transformation of Russia would be made after a 
Western model. But this is impossible while the reformers 
regard nationality as the essential and natural condition of 
the development. And further, if Russia were an ordinary 
European Power, Russian conquest would in each case require 
a preliminary excitement of the energies of the nation; but 
such excitement would be dangerous to the absolutism of the 
Czar and the integrity of the nation. But if this absolutism 
only kept in view the extension of the distinctive civilization 
of the nation, all these dangers would turn into means of 
safety. When Russia is the whole civilized world, a small 
Russia is a disgrace. She must extend her arms north and 
south, and make herself as supreme on the Black Sea and the 
Dardanelles as on the Baltic. Thus the traditional politics of 
Russia, even under the “new era,” would undergo no notable 
change. The serious disturbances accompanying the internal 
reforms might make peace needful; but the logical course of 
Russia was to effect, by any means at her disposal, the dissolu- 
tion of the solidarity of Western Europe. 
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The Crimean War convinced Russia that any direct attack on 
Turkey would immediately bring her into collision with the 
superior military skill of the “ West European coalition.” But it 
had an important compensation. It deeply interested in her 
behalf the Slavonians of Turkey and Illyria, and enabled her to 
boast that, though ‘the Czar might not be invincible, she had shed 
her own blood for their defence, when all Europe was banded 
together to oppress them ; that the strength alone and not the 
will had been wanting to her for their deliverance ; and that they 
could easily distinguish between the Power that had entered on 
an unequal struggle for their sakes, and those Christian and civi- 
lized Powers that had taken up arms to keep them under the 
dominion of the Turks.’ This list of the moral advantages 
which Russia claims to have reaped from her defeat are the 
very phrases of a memorandum emanating from Prince Gort- 
schakoff, and published last December in Ze Nord. The fact 
proves decisively that, though Russia fourteen years ago had to 
desist from direct attacks, she nevertheless did not lose sight 
fora moment of her original aim. ‘The lesson was not lost. 
Not Turkey, but pre-eminently the Christian races were con- 
cerned ; no one could doubt of this. Russia could retire with the 
conviction that the scattered grains of seed would not perish, but 
would ripen for a future harvest.’ It appears from this memoran- 
dum, which sums up in a few sentences the proceedings of a series 
of years, that the apparent reserve of Russia has been adopted in 
order to enable her to employ her agents among the South 
Slavonians not only against Turkey but also against Austria, 
while she retains the power of repudiating them at any moment. 
Her peculiar position gives her this advantage, that she is not 
obliged to be in a hurry about her foreign projects ; and the 
guides and instruments of her foreign policy have the talent 
and tact of waiting quietly for the opportunity. They are 
always occupied, however; for Russia, alike Asiatic and 
European, gives them an alternate field of action in either 
hemisphere. To quiet the jealousy of her neighbours, she will 
in one place make a noisy demonstration of departure, as she 
ostensibly turned away from Europe after the Crimean War. 
After that time, she seemed to devote her whole attention to 
Asiatic affairs, and for a while appeared absorbed in the “ ques- 
tions of the farther East.” This was the case particularly in 
1860. But, as we have seen, these questions were in fact 
made use of to bewilder and put down the internal movement 
which was tending towards the ideas of constitutional govern- 
ment. It was represented that such tendencies only gave 
occasion to Western Europe to thwart the free display of 
the national energy, and that the only means of effectual self- 
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protection was to keep rigorously apart from all non-Russian 
movements of the time, and from all cosmopolitan solidarity of 
interests. The state of Europe at the time by no means war- 
ranted such suggestions ; but their aim was to prepare the way 
for the mysterious policy of the future. For at the same time 
the absolute necessity of extending the power of Russia in 
Asia was proclaimed and popularized with no less emphasis. 
These apparently divergent agitations, both zealously advo- 
cated by the national press, had their common origin in 
the calculations of the central power; both of them, em- 
bodied in the ever-recurring Eastern question, repeatedly de- 
ceived the world. The Slavonian propaganda was directed 
against Austria. Her despotic attempts to Germanize her 
heterogeneous Slavonian elements, and to corrupt the Turkish 
dependencies, while sacrificing the Christian populations to 
Mohammedanism, formed the dark foreground of the picture ; 
in the distance emerged a glorious vision—the white Czar and 
his redeeming legions. The allies of Austria were similarly 
dealt with. France, where the Napoleonic policy of agitation had 
then reached its zenith, was treated with exaggerated deference. 
With Prussia signs and pledges of friendship were exchanged ; 
and she was warned against forfeiting her traditional Russian 
sympathies by too close an approach to Great Britain. Great 
3ritain herself was regarded as in European affairs altogether 
selfish and indifferent to the well-being of nations, and in 
Asiatic affairs intent only on spoiling friendly States, and 
usurping their provinces for the benefit of an insatiable aristo- 
cracy. These populations Russia, on the contrary, desired to 
gain by teaching them the blessings of civilization ; and the ex- 
pulsion of England from her Eastern empire was treated only 
as a question of time. As in Europe the “holy mission of 
Russia” was the redemption of weak and oppressed nation- 
alities, so in Asia it was the emancipation of barbarous nations, 
and the opening of that quarter of the globe to the traffic, com- 
merce, and social blessings of the Russian world. 

These notions show the kind of ideas familiar to Russian 
nationalism, and the character and object of the agitations of 
Slavonian countries. European opinion admitted the civilizing 
mission of Russia in Central Asia; and Russia herself, with 
her improved means of communication, seemed adapted for a 
middle term between European culture and the peculiar civi- 
lization of the extreme East. Hence there were two powerful 
reasons why Europe should be indifferent to the Russian con- 
quests in Asia. And they were strengthened by the agitation 
and confusion reigning in Europe, which absorbed its attention, 
while the apparent indifference of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
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to European affairs offered no incentive to other Cabinets to 
notice the affairs of Russia. If we follow on the map the march 
of Russia in Asia, we perceive two main lines, the ends of 
which, under favourable circumstances, may converge and en- 
close the countries between them. The point does not concern 
any supposed system of Russian policy in Asia, but simply the 
geographical fact of her progress. In its wider dimensions it 
offers a singular analogy to her progress in Europe. Here her 
aim has always been to possess eastern and western Prussia, 
flanked by Finland and Poland ; and on the Danube she seeks 
to exclude and paralyse Austria, against the day when it may 
be practicable to grasp at European Turkey. By the submis- 
sion of the Caucasus in 1860 the whole of the northern shores 
of the Black Sea have become her property. If we trace her 
march upon Persia, in Turkestan, and her invasion of the Kir- 
ghizian Steppes, the analogy becomes striking. 

If the ardour and tenacity with which a political idea is pur- 
sued be any index of the conviction of its logical necessity, it 
must be admitted that Russia regards her advance in Central 
Asia as an absolute condition of her political organization. She 
did not interrupt her Asiatic expeditions even during the Polish 
revolution. Nor is her Asiatic policy a new idea; it dates from 
the time of Peter 1. The impression originally made on the 
nomadic tribes, however, had been gradually effaced by the im- 
possibility of changing their condition, and had become a mere 
recollection. Nicholas, as is well known, failed in his repeated 
attempts to reduce them; and after the Crimean War a re- 
newed vigour in this direction was well calculated to act on 
public opinion. While the Czar as yet did not venture to pro- 
claim his sympathies with the revolutionary agitation of the 
kindred races of south-eastern Europe, it seemed opportune to 
kindle the enthusiasm of Russian patriotism by the prospect of 
Asiatic triumphs. This policy further strengthened the Pan- 
slavist belief that Russia, at the head of the Slavonic race, with 
its new “formula of civilization,” was destined to enjoy supre- 
macy over the world. Nevertheless, it would not have been so 
easy as it was for Russia during the Polish revolution to carry 
on her Asiatic expeditions, had not Prussia—already contem- 
plating her aggression on Germany, and anxious at least for the 
neutrality of Russia—co-operated in the overthrow of Poland. 
It was on the sympathies of Prussia that the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg especially relied when it rejected the remonstrances 
of England, France, and Austria, in favour of the Poles. 
With a superfluity of disdain, after it had torn up the remon- 
strances, it issued, on the 4th of December 1864, a long 
justification, which no one had asked for, of its Asiatic con- 
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quests. Meanwhile the tragedy was played out in Poland; 
and since 1866 the work of national and religious destruction 
in that country has been prosecuted in a manner which alto- 
gether eclipses the vengeance of Nicholas, This violence would 
have been impossible without the diplomatic and material con- 
nivance of Prussia, which was given in order to secure the 
assent of Russia to the aggrandizement of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, and to lay the foundation of an alliance with the future 
Panslavist Empire. In the autumn of 1867, when the Prussian 
Parliament took notice of the increasing Russification of the 
Baltic provinces, Count Bismarck pronounced their right of 
resistance and the maintenance of their privileges to be pro- 
blematic and obsolete, though they were guaranteed by the 
oath of all the Czars, and of Alexander 11. himself; and he 
attempted to justify the whole system of Russification adopted 
by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

In this system it is possible in theory to draw a distinction 
between the purpose itself and the mode of its execution. The 
execution is the work of the ultra-national parties, to which the 
government committed the pacification of Poland. Their fana- 
ticism performed its office by trampling down the innocent, 
after the guilty were slain, or had fled, or were languishing in 
Siberia. In the name of nationality they sought to extirpate 
the language, the religion, the civil and social institutions of 
Poland, Lithuania, the Ukraine, all the Western governments, 
and even the provinces of the Baltic. Meantime it was becom- 
ing evident that the government had lost all control over 
parties, and had sunk into dependence on the Panslavists. To 
their leaders, in the Cabinet and on the steps of the throne, it 
was given to discuss and plan the future of the Empire. What 
the ultra-Russians had regarded as a victorious and exhilarat- 
ing campaign, the government regarded as a necessary defence 
to the Empire and nation against the dissolving influence of the 
West. The Russification of the Western provinces became a 
principle. The reluctance of the non-Russian element, their 
attachment to their customs, religion, and language, was de- 
nounced as separatism and hostility to the Empire, and pro- 
voked the nationalists to the most violent measures. The aim 
and purpose of this system is clear; it tends not merely to the 
levelling of the different countries according to the St. Peters- 
burg programme, but also to the erection of a sort of Russian 
wall round the western borders of the Empire. In old times a 
desert track was artificially made along the frontiers between 
Russia and Prussia, where smugglers and military deserters 
might be caught and shot: conversely, the victims of this vio- 
lent Russification will one day be a screen behind which Russia 
may organize her aggressions on Europe. 
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For it is evident that the exclusion of the Empire and its 
chaotic movements from Europe is only one side of its politics. 
The civilized world me be comparatively indifferent to the 
fate of Russia, if she were to retire definitively from the scene. 
3ut the policy of exclusion not only aims at making an im- 
pression on the world, but in its action on non-Russian Sla- 
vonians becomes even a policy of inclusion. It aims at effecting 
the dissolution of neighbouring States. The Panslavists accept 
this system of agitation as a prelude to the triumph of the 
“ new formula of civilization” over the decrepit life of Europe: 
the government, more practical, sees in it a necessary pre- 
liminary to the “solution of the Eastern question.” In this 
Eastern question, as in that of Russification, the government 
has allied itself with the ultra~-Russian parties, and at present 
yields to their influence. We have seen how the ery of Greek 
Christianity has been exchanged for that of kindred nationali- 
ties and the redemption of oppressed Stavonian populations. 
The re-establishment of the Byzantine empire remains as an 
ultimate aim, only to be realized through a Slavonian confede- 
ration under Russia. The kingdom of Greece is also to be 
absorbed, and Constantinople, Philippopol, and Salonika to be- 
come “ Hellenic free-towns.” In the expenditure of the Russian 
foreign-office, the item formerly known as “ subsidy for the Greeks 
of Turkey” is now called “ subsidy for orthodox churches and 
schools of the Slavonian provinces under Turkey and Austria.” 
For Austria is now officially placed in the scheme of these re- 
volutionary agitations; and here again Prussia, since 1866, by 
material and moral means, among the Czechs and among the 
southern Slavonians, has been aiding and abetting Russia to- 
wards the subversion of Austria. At the Paris Congress, the 
Cretan insurrection, as being an exclusively Hellenic affair, 
was coldly supported. In Russia, on the other hand, an officer of 
high standing, General Fadejew, has recently published a pamph- 
let onthe Eastern question, in which he asserts its close connec- 
tion with the Slavonian question, urges as indispensable the 
Russian annexation of Galicia, and announces the dissolution of 
Austria as the necessary and practicable condition of solving 
the Slavo-Oriental question. “If only this were accomplished,” 
he says, “then Constantinople would of itself fall into the 
hands of Russia; at least Russia would march unhindered 
upon Constantinople; whereas with Austria in her rear she 
cannot venture a step. At present Europe would reply to an 
attempt in this direction by an irresistible coalition; and 
Austria would at once rekindle the revolution in Poland and 
Lithuania. Russia stands isolated in Europe. She cannot 
even count much upon Prussia, whose connivance in the 
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absorption of Slavonic races she would have to reward by 
equal concessions to German nationality. The United States of 
America alone have a common interest with Russia in weak- 
ening the naval powers of Europe. Let it then be the duty of 
the army of Russia to anticipate all these eventualities, and of 
her politicians to popularize the idea of a Panslavist confedera- 
tion, under the supreme direction of the Czar, from the Pacific 
to the Vistula and the Danube, and from the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea to the Pole.” 

It is said that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has officially 
disclaimed any responsibility in connection with this pamphlet. 
It may be so; but the true value of such disclaimers is known. 
The Slavonian Congress of Moscow, presided over by Tolstoi, 
and the reception of the Czech deputation, are not forgotten ; 
nor are the loyal pilgrimages of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
and Prince Charles of Roumania to the court of Alexander at 
Sympheropol any mystery; nor is it unknown that Russian 
gold underlies the agitations of the South Slavonians from the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic to the Black Sea. General 
Fadejew may be the enfant terrible of his party ; but he is not 
the less to be thanked for his candour. His party is in fact 
the dominant one in Russia; its wishes are those of the Russian 
nation; and the policy of the Cabinet is committed to its 
hands. For the present Russia may shrink from a war; her 
internal life is still unripe; the reorganization of the army and 
the whole southern railway system are incomplete. Still, every- 
thing forebodes a decisive struggle. The annexation of Turkey 
will always remain the fixed aim of all Moscovite policy; and 
the attempt to realize it will be made, as Fuad Pacha’s politi- 
cal testament observes, “ when the Slavonians get their Cavour 
or their Bismarck.” 

The same authority, whether apocryphal or not, declares an 
important truth when it says that this attempt will proceed 
from the east, from Persia. The consolidation of Russian power 
in the khanates of Turkestan and the court of Teheran are its 
remote preparations ; the more immediate being the systematic 
corruption of the neighbouring Turko-Persian provinces, and 
the fomentation of revolt and disaffection in the Arabian Irak 
and Mesopotamia. Outbreaks of this spirit are no new pheno- 
menon among the nomad or half-nomadic populations of Asiatic 
Turkey. They used to happen periodically, and were tolerated 
as unavoidable accidents; the insurgents of yesterday would 
to-morrow once more become loyal subjects of the Padishah, 
for there existed for them no other political attraction. Now 
the case is altered. As on the Balkan peninsula, so also in Asia, 
the Moscovite policy selects its instruments skilfully ; and the 
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chiefs are seduced by the flash of the silver rouble. This propa 
ganda, moreover, is closely connected with those of Bulgaria 
Roumelia, and Bosnia. For Russia has been taught by experi- 
ence that Turkey, in case of encroachment on her European 
territories, is still able to draw recruits enough from Asia to 
keep the invaders at bay till a European coalition compels them 
to retreat. But Mohammedan Asia is not so good a field for 

Russian manceuvres as the Slavonian provinces of European 
Turkey. The deep divergences of nationality and religion are 
not compensated by the greater freedom from the control of the 
European protectors of Turkey. The reorganization of the 
Turkish army, however, which extended military conscription 
even to these regions, gave an opening for intrigue. In the 
spring of 1869 some disturbances had already been fomented in 
Albania and Anatolia: it was an easier task to raise the Arab 
tribes of the Mesopotamian plains and the Syrian desert against 
the Governor-General of Bagdad. It had been their custom, 
even in ordinary times, to dismiss with blood and bruises the 
recruiting officers who were sent to levy their contingent; but 
now, instead of serving the successor of the Khalifs as irregu- 
lar troops, under the standard of the Prophet, in some wild 
religious war, they were to undergo the drudgery of regular 
discipline. It was too much for human nature. The fire was 
kindled; and Russia willingly blew the coals. The tumult 
moved on towards Bagdad, the regular soldiers scarcely holding 
out against it; and Russia quietly continued the prosecution of 
her own purposes. 

Her aim is the extension of either the frontiers or the rule 
of the Empire—in Europe over the Slavonians, and in Asia 
over the populations of the Armenian mountain range down to 
the Euphrates, and if possible towards the coasts of Syria and 
the Persian Gulf. All this reacts on her ultimate designs upon 
European Turkey and Constantinople ; and, taken in connection 
with the intended Slavonian confederation, it exhibits the out- 
lines of an organic fringe of tributary States around the nucleus 
of Russia. On the other hand, it would be an exaggeration to 
regard the conquest of Central Asia and the intrigues against 
Persia as seriously affecting the British power in India. No 
doubt the predominance of Russia in Turkestan is a fact ; and if 
the ukases of the Czar were to be as respected at Bokhara and 
Samarkand as at St. Petersburg, and the populations were to be 
drilled into disciplined masses like the Cossacks, she might 
some day create a serious embarrassment to the Anglo-Indian 
Empire. But the immediate purpose of her operations in Central 
Asia does not threaten India. Her advantage is already suffi- 
ciently great in obtaining the exclusive command of the traffic of 
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Central Asia, and the protection of the commercial caravans. 
An Indian complication would only be brought about as a means 
to the principal end, and would only become significant in the 
very crisis of the Russian struggle. It is conceivable that Eng- 
land might be induced to remain neutral during the decisive 
attack on Turkey, by a bold diversion against India; but 
such an effort would demand the employment of so colossal a 
force that Turkey herself might find safety in the division 
of her foe. 


We have now endeavoured to gain an insight into the deve- 
lopment of parties in modern Russia, their relations with and 
reaction on the government, the political aim of the nation, and 
the means to its attainment. To a sentimental politician the pic- 
ture which the Empire offers might seem grand as well as horrible. 
But perhaps the grandeur is somewhat imaginary. For what is 
the inner condition of Russia? The Crimean War and the re- 
forms of the Emperor, especially the emancipation of the serfs, 
could not fail, under the conditions of the country, to cause a 
dangerous fermentation, and to give new life to elements which, 
since the reign of Nicholas, had lain hidden beneath the surface. 
This fermentation is only intensified by the fact that there are 
no leading men who, with a strong hand and enlarged views, 
might direct and regulate the chaotic movements. And the 
immediate actors are not only bewildered and lost for want of 
leaders, but recklessly usurp the office of steersmen, and threaten 
to fling their compasses overboard. The pioneers of Panslavism 
and the “new formula of civilization” have proclaimed to the 
peaceful citizens of Western Xurope that, in the words of Bakunin 
at the Congress of Basil, “ individual and hereditary possession 
is a barbarism which will very soon give place to communal 
possession.” It is not probable that the resolutions of Basil 
will endanger the social relations of the West. On the contrary, 
they have awakened many dull and indolent minds to the 
reality of the danger; and a known perilis half overcome. But 
Bakunin’s words are no false measure of those accumulated ele- 
ments of disease in the interior of Russia which the “new era” 
has not cured, but merely for a time allayed. It is only at in- 
tervals that the world can catch a glimpse of the political and 
social life of Russia, and then it is only of a limited portion of 
the vast empire. Who knows exactly the character and motives 
of the revolts lately prevalent among the Cossack populations 
in the interior? Have they been quelled, or are they still 
raging? Who knows the motives, aim, and power of that con- 
spiracy which the Russian papers more than half a year ago 
declared to have been discovered? The ignorant tools may 
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have been punished; but the instigators and leaders are un- 
known or have escaped. Is this conspiracy in any way con- 
nected with the Cossack revolts? And what are its relations 
to Panslavism? On these points we have no certain know- 
ledge. But the evidence that does exist shows clearly that, 
socially and economically, the emancipation of the serfs has 
disappointed the general hopes. A thorough demoralization of 
the peasantry, a shifting proletarianism in the towns, the aban- 
donment of extensive tracts of lands formerly cultivated, local 
famines and yet a scarcity of able-bodied working men, a 
growing mania of drunkenness, a general dissolution of domestic 
ties, incendiarism and robbery, the oppression of the nobles, 
the absence of authority, the anarchy and helplessness of the 
masses—such are the phenomena. A few years ago, if any 
one had hinted at the possibility of such results he would have 
been denounced as a reactionist or an aristocrat. But now the 
government and all sincere patriots are forced to admit the 
desperate truth. Of late, indeed, an effort has been made to 
reform the administration. But every successive year the army 
has swallowed more and more millions; and the new budget 
shows that military reductions are improbable. To the national 
debt of 2,047,685,822 silver roubles a loan of 12 millions has 
been added for the current expenses, Again, at least 6569 
versts of railway were finished last year, and 4538 are under 
construction; their strategical design, added to the deve- 
lopment of the military power, indicates sufficiently the mobili- 
zation of the internal energies and resources, and their centrifugal 
direction. But Europe is not merely looking on at all this 
with helpless wonder: she has been too often warned. Nor 
is Russia quite sure of her European allies. Prussian politics 
in the hands of a drooping Chancellor and an aged King are 
not what they will be in the hands of the Prussian nation, 
which is aware of the ruinous consequences of a servile alliance 
with Russia. Russia has already reproached her ally with the 
abolition of the extradition treaty; the Russian press is furious 
against Prussia; and the Panslavists qualify her friendship as 
a transient identity of interests. They invoke the Emperor of 
the French. But now that in his old age he has thrown him- 
self into the arms of the Orleanists and Constitutionalists, as 
the readiest method of attaining his dynastic purposes and a 
quiet end, is he not less enigmatical than before. Nor can Russia 
safely calculate on her Church. The Slavonian agitation has 
set it aside as useless. In the eyes of the masses it has lost 
the halo which even under Nicholas still surrounded it. Its 
spiritual and intellectual development are paralysed; and its 
clergy have no longer the respect of the people. The ruin of 
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Catholicism in the Empire has swept away the last national 
antagonism, and therewith the last hold of orthodoxy on public 
sympathy. The Catholic Poles have not become orthodox 
Russians, but merely dissolving elements in the Russian Church. 
And already that Church has long been engendering strange 
and multitudinous sects. The late revelation of the mysteries 
of the Skopzi clearly shows that the ecclesiastical dissolution 
coes hand in hand with the political and social deliquium. 

~ Thus the reverse of the coin betrays the baseness of its metal. 
Russia must abjure her nature before she can conclude an 
honest peace with Europe. The times of the prophecy of 
Karamsin are yet far off: “Let Europe tremble when Stamboul 
is in the hands of Russia.” But Herzen is not the less right 
when he says: “ Russia does not pertain to Europe; she is a 
thing apart.” 
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Europe is at present engaged in a series of bloodless revolu- 
tions. Austria is proceeding with rapid steps in the develop- 
ment of her new unity and freedom; France has exchanged 
absolutism for a Constitutional Government ; beyond the Pyre- 
nees the Catholic Monarchy has learned to dispense with a 
sovereign ; and at Rome the Pope is preparing to dispense 
with the Catholic Church, In the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom a revolution quite as real is changing the delusion of 
founding tenancies in Ireland on free contract for the reality 
of basing them on customary tenures; and another measure, 
which is also a great innovation, is about to change the whole 
aspect of primary education in England, by making it a matter 
of compulsion instead of a matter of choice. It is fortunate 
that the Temple of Janus is closed, and that no international 
difficulties retard the business which already cumbers the Ses- 
sion. Foreign policy is a blank; and colonial policy, though 
gradually approaching definition, and already enabling great 
saving to be made in finance, by a modification of the system 
of colonial defence, has hardly yet shaped itself sufficiently to 
make it ready for the consideration of Parliament. The state 
of the revenue, notwithstanding the continued depression of 
trade, obviates the need for any long discussion of ways and 
means ; and the Government has verge and scope for its great 
measures of Home Policy. 

The legal reforms which make one element of this policy are 
important enough in themselves, but are generally of a techni 
cal nature, and, however calculated to facilitate the administra- 
tion of justice, have little reference to the principles of law. 
The bill for the consolidation of the Courts provides for the 
immediate fusion of law and equity in theory, and for their 
ultimate fusion in practice as soon as the new legal education 
requisite shall have provided judges and advocates as expert in 
both branches as they are now in one single branch. It is a 
wise provision therefore that the Courts should remain the same 
in name as now, so that the change may be gradual, and no 
violent innovation or consolidation be attempted before the 
machinery is prepared to carry it out. The present judges have 
been trained to administer either law or equity: the future 


judges must be trained to administer both. The abolition of 


primogeniture in cases of intestacy introduces no violent altera- 
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tion. The succession of all important properties is always pro- 
vided for by settlement or will, so that there will be as many 
cadets of great families as ever ; but a great injustice will be re 
moved, which sometimes presses on the families of proprietors 
who die unexpectedly. The bill for the transfer of land, and 
that allowing aliens to hold land, are both improvements which 
have been long demanded by legal reformers ; and both respond 
to needs which have been gradually growing up. 

The finance of the Government constitutes one of the essen- 
tial points which distinguish it from Tory administrations. 
But financial reforms, however important, have lost that fore- 
most place in politics which they first reached more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Finance has done that part of its 
work which consisted in giving a more scientific character to 
the whole legislation and administration. It was the vestibule 
of a new policy; and while its walls were building the battles 
of politics were fought around them. Now the repeal, or at 
least the transformation, even of the Malt-Tax would be con- 
sidered as little more than a matter of arrangement. It would 
not stir party passions or become a great party question. 
There are points in which finance is likely to become again a 
question of politics; but they do not come before Parliament 
during this Session. The horizon indeed is clouded by the 
increase of local rates. The demand for a revision of the system 
upon which these are raised will naturally be reinforced after 
the addition of the proposed educational rate. And the revision 
of the bodies to which the expenditure of the county rates is 
committed—a measure promised in the Liberal programme at 
the general election —will probably entail a much more search- 
ing reform of the whole system than that programme appeared 
at the time to promise. 

It is not without reason that the Irish Land Bill is called 
revolutionary. It destroys a system which has been long domi- 
nant in Ireland, and brings to the surface irrepressible ideas 
which had been debarred from any but a subterraneous life 
It has this feature in common with most great revolutions. 
In France at the end of the last century there existed a Celtic 
population, given to equality, attached to the soil, and clinging 
to the minutest properties in land, which had long been overlaid 
and contradicted by the feudal institutions of a conquering race. 
In the upheaval of the revolution the underlying race put down 
feudalism, and substituted its own historical customs, which it 
had kept alive beneath the feudal crust. The new society of 
France, as Tocqueville has shown, had its roots in the old system, 
grew from it, and was a legitimate development of principles 
which lay at its foundation. The old Celtic elements laid hold 
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of the machinery of the centralized monarchy, and used the 
administration to uproot feudalism. Some of the same charac- 
teristics may be found in the Irish Land Bill. But while it is 
remarkable for the boldness of its innovation, for the decision 
with which it rends asunder the tangled web of laws and 
precedents with which the native principles regulating the 
possession of land in Ireland had been obscured by a long series 
of alien legislation, on the other hand it protects the immigrant 
element from oppression. The fulness with which it brings 
out and legalizes those native principles which have kept their 
vitality beneath and throughout the ages of this alien legisla- 
tion, is united with a due, and even perhaps overdue, regard 
to all the concrete interests and vested rights which that legis- 
lation has produced. 

The varied fortunes of the conflict between the native prin- 
ciples and the alien legislation have recently been made the 
matter of much serious study. An article on the “ History of 
Irish Land Tenures” in the January number of the North British 
Review showed that the original Irish clans had a system of 
their own, which provided for the existence and transmission of 
private property, for the distribution of common lands, and for 
the settlement and eventual adoption of strangers into the clan. 
Thus there were not only clan rights of ownership, but also 
clan rights of occupancy. The first great interference with this 
system was a consequence of the Norman invasion. The feudal 
system, with its irresponsible and hereditary chiefs, was set 
up against the clan system, with its elective and responsible 
chiefs, The new lords, aided by the laws, systematically degraded 
the tenants by subjecting them to exactions and oppressions, 
by violent ejectments of the old tenants during war, and by a 
new series of exactions and oppressions on the new tenants, 
and then by the further step of multiplying tenancies, and a 
renewed series of exactions, oppressions, and legal ejectments 
applied to the new and increased mass of tenants. It was this 
very series of oppressions which preserved the life of the sys- 
tem which it was their object to make away with. The tenants 
had to bid for lives and lands by submission to exactions which 
drove away alien adventurers. Only the native Irish would 
submit to terms which the landlords thought it was to their 
own profit to exact. In this way the Irish thrust out the more 
privileged colonists. Then the Irish tenants, having secured 
themselves against foreign competition, were able to revive 
step by step their customs of security. Without this guarantee 
they would not make improvements, they would build no houses, 
but would only graze and waste. They succeeded so entirely 
in establishing their customs that an act so revolutionary in 
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outward character as Cromwell’s transplantation scheme became 
the most striking recognition of them. It recognised occupancy 
right and the “customs of the country.” 

But after the English Revolution of 1688 another reaction 
set in. The war in Ireland attracted a new crop of adven- 
turers looking for lands, and assisted by a new code of laws 
to uproot and demolish the customs of the country in the 
greater part of the island. By an elaborate legislation the pro- 
perties of Catholics were subdivided and crumbled down, or 
transferred to Protestant hands; and the Catholics themselves 
were reduced to a state bordering on outlawry. But they re- 
covered themselves by the same process as before, by submit- 
ting to exactions such as the Protestants would not as a rule 
endure. Thus the Protestants were gradually worked out, while 
the Catholics rooted themselves in the soil. 

A third revolutionary wave has still to be described. It arose, 
not as the two former, in legislation hostile to the persons or 
principles of the native Irish, but in attempts to do them justice. 
When the Catholic tenants and landholders got votes, the land- 
lords multiplied their holdings for the sake of the votes. Then 
came emancipation, as a concession to the force of these voters. 
But with emancipation came the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders, a class of men who thus first became politi- 
cal nobodies, and were then cleared away from the land. Next, 
the Irish Poor-law, though a piece of legislation clearly intended 
in favour of the Irish population, yet, by the smallness of the 
districts it established, enabled the landlord to do what it was 
manifestly his interest to do—to clear off all pauperism from 
his district by systematic eviction, to sweep it into towns 
or neighbouring districts, and thus to escape the poor-rate. 
Then came the Encumbered Estates Court, which has been con- 
tinually placing over the old tenantry new landlords, with 
abstract notions of the rights of their Parliamentary titles, 
speculators willing to make the most of their investments, and 
therefore always disposed to dispute the customs of their 
estates, to refuse them all recognition, and thus to rob the ten- 
ants of their rights and privileges. It was not with any ill 
intention that the Imperial Government appointed Irish judges 
for Ireland. Yet the unhappy movement against the native 
tillers of the soil was assisted by the nationalizing of the Irish 
3ench. English judges would have recognised Irish customs, 
as they recognise the English common law, and as English 
judges in Ireland had in fact recognised them up to the period 
of the Union, even perhaps up to the date of the Emancipa- 
tion. It is certainly a principle of English law that “where- 
ever a custom prevails it forms part of the implied contract 
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between landlord and tenant, and can be enforced in any court 
of law or equity.” Mr. Jessel, who made this declaration on 
the first night of the Committee on the Bill, added with much 
truth : “ For reasons which were not difficult to ascertain, the 
Irish Bench had not followed the English practice, because till 
within a recent period Irish judges were chosen from a limited 
class who were peculiarly connected with the landed interest 
of the country.” These men interpreted the law with so much 
bias to the interests of their order that custom lost all legal 
recognition in Ireland. In the Protestant districts generally, 
which were not affected by the penal laws, the customary 
rights remained as customs, respected, not by the laws, but by 
the moral sense of the community: in the Catholic districts 
and partly also in Protestant ones they have been kept up by 
the wild justice of agrarian outrages, an execution of a kind of 
law by no means entirely wanting either in principles or in 
consistent application. 

Such being the unexpected outcome of recent legislation 
which was not intended to be unjust to the Irish tenant, the 
Legislature became, if possible, all the more bound to interfere, 
and by new legislation not only to recognize the abiding force 
of the old customs but also to set straight what it had made 
crooked. It had to redress the balance, and, on the one hand, 
to remove the legal incentives to eviction which it had unwit- 
tingly given the landlord, and on the other to fortify those cus- 
toms which it had weakened by the laws, and by the inevitable 
choice of the administrators of the laws. Logically, then, it 
was necessary that the Bill should balance the encourage- 
ments to eviction contained in other laws by at least equal 
discouragements, and that it should legalize and enforce 
all such customs as the principles of English common law 
would enforce upon its own soil. To do this is simply to 
carry out the first principles of English law, although acci- 
dentally in fact some of the practices of that law might be 
contradicted. Buta contradiction in detail is not to be weighed 
against a fundamental agreement in principle. The customs 
which the Land Bill of the Government essentially recognises 
are these:—1. The various usages which make up the Ulster 
custom, and those similar usages which have a local prevalence 
elsewhere. 2. The occupation rights, called in the Bill “ Com- 
pensation in absence of custom,” and provided for by the 
sliding scale of the third clause. 3. Compensation in respect 
of improvements as provided for in the fourth clause, and addi- 
tionally guarded by the fifth, which throws the onus of adverse 
proof on the landlord instead of on the tenant, and by the 
seventh, which provides for compensation in respect of crops. 
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4. Moreover the Bill establishes a new system of land courts, 
which in principle are the legal and orderly successors and in- 
heritors of the illegal and disorderly courts which for the last 
two centuries have maintained a precarious and contraband 
existence in the Ribbon lodges. These are now to be replaced 
by the land courts of the Bill; and their edicts, which result 
now only in agrarian outrage, will be superseded by edicts 
which will embody all the equity of the others, and will be 
expressions of law and order. 

These four heads comprehend the principles of the Bill. 
They are the solid foundation on which the superstructure of 
details is built. The details themselves bear witness to the 
political science of the framers of the Bill, and to the patient 
inquiry and anxious thought which they have devoted to it. 
But such a measure cannot be expected to reach more than 
approximate completeness. It would be beyond the wit of man 
to devise a scheme which at the first blow should finally dis- 
pose by anticipation of all the questions arising out of a con- 
troversy of such long standing, and out of the arrangement and 
conciliation of interests so multifarious and so conflicting as 
those which attach to the possession of land in a settled 
country. It is the necessary consequence of the very greatness 
of the revolution, that for years to come such questions will be 
continually cropping up, and will require the attention of the 
legislator. The only final and completed settlement imme- 
diately possible is the irrevocable recognition and enactment 
of the principles upon which the work must proceed.’ The 
principles, if sufficient momentum is given them, will cut their 
own path, and form their own code of practice. The great 
question is whether they are firmly posited and sufficiently 
guarded. Whether they are all carried out to precisely the due 
extent or in the best manner in the provisions of the Bill is a 
question highly important indeed, but comparatively subordi- 
nate and subsidiary, and one which from the nature of the 
‘ase can only be determined by the experience of some years’ 
working of the law. The small minority of Irish members, 
however, who voted against the second reading of the Bill did 
so not as objecting to its principles, but simply as being dis- 
satisfied with some of its applications of them. On the other 
hand, a considerable body of the majority who professed to 
acquiesce in the principle of the Bill by voting for its second 
reading, is in fact notoriously opposed to several of its main 
principles. For instance, against the fundamental principle 
of the English common law—that customs are law—the Tories 
object that certain native customs in Ireland ought not to 
be law, because they are opposed to the theories which in 
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England have become customary, and therefore legally bind- 
ing. The law of contract, which has struck its: roots in 
the land-trade of England, is justly maintained to be the 
best of its kind; for it leaves both contracting parties free. 
The Tories, under cover of this general but inapplicable prin- 
ciple, advocate free contract for Ireland, without in the least 
regarding the fact that one of the parties to almost every 
land-bargain in that country is not free, and that the law of 
free contract does not leave the contracting parties more free 
than it finds them. The landlord is free enough; but the 
tenant in the majority of cases is impaled on the horns of the 
dilemma, either to forego the land and starve, or else to agree 
to the exacting and ruinous terms which the competition for 
land enables the landlord to exact. This competition is no 
fault of a population who have only one great means of live- 
lihood. It is in one respect their misfortune, for it has been 
a plentiful source of misery. But nationally it has been a 
blessing, for it has been the Irishman’s undesigned instrument 
for delivering himself from the foreign colonist who has at vari- 
ous epochs been brought in to usurp the lands of Ireland. The 
excessive competition, reacting on the landlord’s interest, has 
been the great force in that process of natural selection which 
has chosen the Irishman to be the cultivator of his own land, 
and has thrust out the alien adventurer. 

The claim for freedom of contract was anticipated and an- 
swered in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 15th of February. 
Freedom of contract is a principle to be attributed to the ideal 
of a healthy condition of society ; but its practical development 
is subject to many exceptions. Even in healthy societies such 
freedom is frequently and necessarily interfered with. The 
tendency of Parliament is to interfere more and more with it. 
The manufacturer is overruled in his contracts with his work- 
men, the shipmaster in his contracts with the emigrant. And 
certainly a Parliament which is about to adopt compulsion in 
education, and to oblige a parent to send his children to a 
school where he cannot contract for exactly such education as 
he pleases, but is obliged to make selection with a very limited 
power of choice, can scarcely be asked to be very squeamish . 
about one more violation of the abstract theory. The case of 
Ireland is not a case in point. There is no real freedom of con- 
tract for the Irish peasant. The law may have left him free ; 
but circumstances have deprived him of his freedom. The 
population is altogether agricultural; and the wealth of the 
country is altogether in its land. Moreover, the strictly com- 
mercial tendency, which has received great development of late 
years, is to use the land for grazing and pasture instead of till- 
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age. There is therefore always an excess of demand over 
supply in the land-market; and, wherever this occurs in a 
matter necessary for life, it is the duty, as it has always been 
the rule, of governments to interfere to protect the weaker 
party. It is necessary therefore to prescribe by law the terms 
upon which land shall be held. The idea of holding land by 
contract, and not by tenure, must become traditional and cus- 
tomary before it can be usefully transferred to the code. A 
law written in the Statute-book and not in the usages of the 
people is a mere snare. The people must be educated to the 
idea, not repelled from it by the attempt to impose it by force. 

The Tories, again, though owning that some fine must be 
levied on eviction, are loth to allow that it is a compensation 
for the right of occupancy. They would put to this compensa- 
tion the false bottom of pretending to regard it as what it is 
not. By a theory palpably fictitious, they are willing to admit 
it as damages for the loss of an implied contract or imaginary 
lease. The Tory mind has not yet got beyond the phase of 
legal fictions: it cannot reach to the admission of principles 
which appear to be contrary to its interests. This was shown 
in Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the second reading of the Bill. He 
voted for it, because, as he said, he considered its principle to be 
that the legal relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
wanted amendment. But as to all the separate principles on 
which the Bill would produce that amendment, he objected to 
each one in detail. He would not legalize the Ulster custom, be- 
cause it was so elastic, and varied so for each case, that there 
was no defining it, and so it was no custom at all. Again, he 
would not legalize any custom at all, because when a custom is 
legalized it must be defined, and by definition must lose all the 
elasticity, flexibility, and variability, which is its life. The same 
quality which in the first argument was used to prove that the 
custom did not exist, or was no custom at all, was used in the 
second to prove that it was a living custom, not merely a 
dead but a self-regulating power, too precious in its opera- 
tion to be confined within the four corners of a legal defini- 
tion. There was the same self-destruction in his arguments 
when, on the one hand, he urged against the land courts 
set up by the Bill the commonplaces familiar in the mouths 
of opponents of lawyers and litigation, and, on the other 
hand, proposed as an alternative for the Bill of the Govern- 
ment a “simple Bill”—one which should make no defini- 
tions and no laws, but merely set up a tribunal, before 
which a man without a lease, who had paid his rent, might go 
if evicted, and might receive a judgment which, on one side, 
should “guard the tenant from coercion, and, on the other, 
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preserve the landlord from fraud.” There has seldom been a 
more amusing proposal to Parliament to abdicate its functions, 
and to intrust its legislative powers to the officers who were 
appointed only to administer the law. It was a sweeping 
proposal to give omnipotence and universality to the lawyers, 
against whose limited powers the proposer was about to bring 
such well-worn and familiar appeals. 

The Tory objections to the principles of the Bill have been 
met by a stronger assertion of them. Their objections to the 
Ulster custom have not enabled them to propose any amend- 
ments of their own. But, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment, which at first proposed to limit the Ulster custom 
to a prevalent usage “with reference to the compensation 
to be made or allowed to or on account of an outgoing tenant 
of a holding,” has now left out those words, which seemed 
to make the custom a mere incident of the cessation of occu- 
pancy, and not a continuous right. With regard to other 
customary holdings, Mr. Disraeli, as the professed champion of 
free contract, would create facilities for the landlord to force or 
persuade the tenant to contract himself out of the benefits 
given him by the Act. This is manifestly contradictory to the 
principle and policy of the Bill. Ifthe Bill is to be a prepara- 
tion for future free contract, by raising the agricultural popu- 
lation to a position in which they would have freedom, it is 
necessary to secure time for this education. The Government 
therefore proposes to drop that provision which stood in the 
Bill as the substitute for the tenant’s contracting power, namely, 
the power of the landlord to free his estate from all customary 
occupancy and claims, by the offer of a thirty-one years’ lease 
with terms approved by the land court. The 16th clause, 
which contained this provision, gives place to one enabling the 
landlord, if he desires to get rid of damages for eviction, to give 
his tenant the power of disposing of his interest. The measure 
is thereby made a more logical protection to the ancient Irish 
customs, because it provides for the commutation of the various 
forms of them into one uniform custom resembling that of 
Ulster. The Tory amendments to insure “freedom of contract” 
would simply nullify the Bill by providing for the legal abolition 
of all those customs. They would enable another Scully to 
force upon his tenants another Ballacohey lease. Again, the 
occupancy right, which in the original draft of the Bill did not 
amount to the explicit recognition of property in occupation, 
is now much strengthened by the amendments adopted by the 
Government. Compensation is given purely and simply for 
loss of occupancy, without any complication with compensa- 
tion for any class of improvements. These two amendments 
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make the Bill complete in its adoption of the historical prin- 
ciples of Irish land-tenure. The application of these prin- 
ciples must necessarily be progressive and cumulative for many 
years to come. It may well happen that as time goes on 
special provisions will have to be altered, and even reversed. 
Although the equitable determination of the value of the 
occupancy right is a most important item of the measure, so 
that any notable error in its appraisement would be a serious 
defect in the Bill, yet it is manifest that the sliding scale 
by which that value is measured is a detail which it must 
be very much left to experience to adjust. The Government 
have altered, partly strengthening and partly abandoning, their 
first scheme. The probable effect of this sliding scale upon 
land has been matter of much controversy; and the various 
theories about it seem to have recommended it to the Tories, 
whose policy is to fish in troubled waters, in hope of some- 
thing unexpected turning up. Hence it is that, although they 
object totally to the compensation for loss of occupancy, and 
only gulp it after sugaring it over with the sweeter name of 
compensation for the breach of a constructive contract, they 
make no objection to the principle of this sliding scale, though 
on their ground, as compensation for breach of contract, it 
is entirely absurd. It gives the largest proportionate com- 
pensation to the tenant evicted from the smallest farm ; and 
what could be more indefensible than to give a tenant £70 
damages for not getting a lease, to which he was construc- 
tively entitled, of a farm worth £10 a year, and only £100 
for not getting such lease of a farm worth £100 a year? 
The breach of contract theory would require the sliding scale 
to be reversed, and the highest compensation awarded for 
the greatest pecuniary loss. On the other,hand, on the theory 
of the compensation being paid for loss of occupancy, the 
amount is regulated by two considerations. It is a fine to 
prevent. the landlord’s indulging in a taste for. eviction, and 
it is also compensation to the tenant for the loss of his right. 
Now the exorbitant competition for land in Ireland natur- 
ally attaches rather to the smaller holdings. Capital is sensi- 
tive, and does not submit to oppressive exactions. More- 
over, the commercial freedom resulting from the possession 
of capital is one of the first and more important elements 
of the power of free contract. It is therefore in the smaller 
holdings that the landlord can most rapidly raise his rents, 
and can, most easily fill up the vacancies he makes by eviction. 
On the contrary, it is the smaller occupier who finds the 
greater difficulty after eviction in obtaining another holding 
such as he requires. Rightly therefore, where the temptation 
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to the landlord to evict is greater, and the difficulty to the 
tenant of finding another holding greater, the compensation for 
loss of occupancy should be greater also. For occupancy is use; 
and use is not measured by the intrinsic value of the thing 
used, but by the degree of necessity of the services which it 
renders to the person entitled to its use, and by the difficulty 
of replacing it if he has once lost it. 

Another of the Tory objections to the Bill is equally unten- 
able and self-contradictory. Mr. Disraeli holds that the pur- 
chasers of land in the Encumbered Estates Courts, having 
received a Parliamentary title for their purchases, hold their 
land under a better tenure and under other conditions than 
other Irish proprietors. But Parliament could not give to the 
buyer more than the vendor had to sell. Now the vendor, if 
he had not sold, would have come under the provisions of the 
Bill, and justly, even in Mr. Disraeli’s view. This liability, 
then, which has continually attached to the estate, has justly 
passed over to his successor, who has all that he bargained for, 
namely, a Parliamentary and unchallenged title to the estate 
he bought, with all the rights and duties attaching to that 
estate. He has no more right to challenge this Bill than he 
would have to challenge, on the ground of his Parliamentary 
title, an increased land-tax, a new education rate, or a general 
re-imposition of tithe for fiscal purposes. 

Once more, the old Irish tenures embodied the idea that the 
relationship which they expressed between the Irish popula- 
tion and the land was one for all generations. The old “custom 
of the country” then, though it would have allowed an individual 
to contract himself out of his rights, would not have allowed 
him to contract any parcel of land out of the incidence of the 
custom, and into the,action of another land-code. In this respect, 
as in all others, the Bill adopts but does not stereotype the 
custom of the country. Free contract is not discarded as an 
ideal to be reached at some time or other. But the very neces- 
sity of the Bill arises from the impossibility of applying the 
practice of free contract to a population not free in the very 
respect in which it is invited to contract freely. It demands 
therefore great caution, to guard against either the ultimate 
exclusion of free contract or its premature introduction before 
the people are prepared for it by the real enjoyment of freedom. 
And here it is instructive to observe the opposite character of 
the amendments proposed by the Government and those pro- 
posed by the Tories. The Government proposes that, though a 
landlord may extinguish any special custom, like the Ulster cus- 
tom, by purchase, yet his land should then revert to the general 
condition of Irish land sanctioned by the Bill, and the new 
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tenant should acquire rights of compensation for loss of occu- 
pancy or for improvements. It shows a growing disposition 
to render it impossible for the landlord or tenant, at least for 
the next twenty years, to contract himself and his land out of 
the provisions of the Bill. The Tories, on the contrary, would 
make all contracts entered into within the last ten years, of 
course without prevision of the course of legislation, valid 
against all claims of custom or compensation allowed by the 
Bill. It is evident at all points that, although they did not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, they are hostile to each 
of its principles ; though their leaders do not propose to negative 
any of them, except the compensation for loss of occupancy pure 
and simple, yet it is clear that their tendency and wish is to 
reduce each of them to a minimum, and if possible to an 
inoperative rule—to a permission clogged with so many con- 
ditions as to render it impracticable. 

Such a change of law as the present, so long hoped for against 
hope by one side, so much dreaded by the other, could never 
have been expected to take place without much incidental dis- 
turbance. The land laws have been the constant cause of 
tumult in Ireland. The code imposed by conquest has never 
been peaceably accepted. It cannot plead the title of quiet 
possession and prescription. It has always been the occasion, if 
not the justification, of outrage. In 1846 Lord Russell broadly 
laid it down that eviction and the various evils connected 
with it were the leading causes of Irish agrarian crime. This 
crime is not a mere Celtic idiosyncrasy, as some would have it. 
Indeed, Mr. Gladstone showed that it was most rife in the pro- 
vinces where the Celtic blood was least pure. “The fact is,” 
he said, “ that the infusions of English and Scottish blood have 
poured into the elements whereof the Irish character is com- 
posed a spirit of pride and of self-defence—that sentiment which 
has made England and Scotland ever ready to rise in defence of 
what the people believe to be their rights. It is not the Celtic 
element in the character of Ireland that has given rise to all the 
disturbances of recent years, but a race energetic in character and 
determined not to be trodden down, which, having mixed with 
the Celtic race, has been the foremost to manifest its displea- 
sure and resentment, wherever it has been made subject to the 
suffering which is invariably at the root of agrarian crime.” It 
is only a development of this idea to add that both the increas- 
ing material prosperity of Ireland, the increasing education and 
enlightenment of the people, and the hope of an approaching 
abrogation of grievances, are additional fuel to a fire thus 
kindled. A half-starved slave will not feel nor resent the 
oppression which would rouse a well-fed serf to fury. It has 
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been stated, as the result of investigation, that it was not 
amongst the utterly destitute occupiers, rack-rented to the 
utmost, that the landlord-shooters were to be heard of. The 
more materially prosperous and the better educated a nation 
becomes, the more it feels its grievances, sentimental or solid. 
It requires a certain amount of independence and self-respect 
to make systematic war even on those who withdraw customary 
privileges, maintain their tenants in chronic despondency by a 
lavish abuse of notices to quit, slay them by direct eviction, or 
ruin them by making them pay increased rent for their own 
improvements. And it is just in the interval between the pro- 
mise to redress these evils and its fulfilment that the ther- 
mometer of agrarian disturbance would naturally mark its 
maximum. At such a time we might expect a struggle be- 
tween the tyrannical landlord and the suspicious tenant—the 
first knowing that his time is short and that what he has to do 
he has to do quickly, the other knowing also that his trial will 
not last long and hoping that a tenacious and unscrupulous 
resistance will tide him over the dangerous interval. On both 
sides this tremulous excitement would lead naturally to exag- 
gerated acts. The landlord would seize the last opportunity to 
raise his rents or to evict before the Bill became law and put 
a limit to his absolutism ; the tenant who had hitherto passively 
resisted would naturally now resist in a more active manner, 
and make a supreme struggle to prevent the cup being snatched 
away just as it reached his lips. 

It appears that the Government foresaw and made provision 
against this danger. In each of the clauses, 2, 3, and 4, of the 
original Bill, which enact the tenant-right customs other than 
those of Ulster, occupancy right, and right to compensation to 
improvements, respectively, there is a provision inserted that 
“any contract made by a tenant, by virtue of which he is 
deprived of his right to make any claim which he would be 
otherwise entitled to make under this section, shall, so far as 
relates to such claim, be void.” That this provision has a 
retrospective as well as prospective force is evident by the 
amendments of Mr. Disraeli, who wishes to limit it to con- 
tracts made “ before the passing of the Act.” What he wants 
is, not to guard against past contracts, but to give tenants—— 
and landlords—all future facilities for contracting themselves 
out of the benefits of the Act. Both Tories and Liberals 
therefore are agreed that this provision guards the tenant from 
losing his rights by any contract or agreement whatever. In 
the face of a provision so broadly laid down, it seems unrea- 
sonable to assert that, in any sense involving an injustice, 
“there are many cases in which the title of the tenant to im- 
provements will be excluded by the fact that he has made 
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them in contravention of a written contract,” and that where- 
ever “the tenant has signed one of those coercive agreements 
which have been the custom on so many Irish estates no claim 
can be made.” 

But it is this opinion of the action of the Bill, this idea 
that it will not meet the difficulties of the case, and that 
its clauses will not be able to establish the principles they 
assert, which some suppose to be the proximate cause of the 
recent agrarian disturbances. These disturbances are described 
as the struggle of tenants with their threatening letters and 
occasional violence, against landlords with their threatening 
notices and forced contracts intended to deprive the tenants of 
the benefits of the Land Bill. But, in the first place, the dates 
of these disturbances show that they are not the result of the 
absence of any particular provision from the Bill. And, 
in the second place, as far as contracts are concerned, the 
provisions asked for are in the Bill. It does not reinstate any 
tenants, if there are any, who are now being evicted ; but it 
makes void all contracts, not only from the beginning of the 
year or session, but from all time, which would deprive an 
actual tenant of the rights of compensation now given him. 
No special pleader can draw a clause to evade principles en- 
acted in such broad and generalized terms. Of course the Bill 
only consists of words; and printed sentences do not convey 
their meaning like a living voice; in case of doubt they cannot 
explain themselves. And they have been misinterpreted. It 
is not to be wondered at if Ireland receives with suspicion even 
the fairest offers of the Imperial Government. But the misin- 
terpretation, however unfortunate, is not the fault either of the 
Government or of the Bill. The truth is that a time of excite- 
ment like the present must be expected to be rife in violence. 
The Government has waited patiently in expectation that time 
and reason would produce some mitigation. Long before Christ- 
mas the organs of English opinion were urging upon the execu- 
tive the necessity of meeting the evil with the usual remedy. 
The accounts were much exaggerated by panic-struck or in- 
terested reporters; and a real diminution of the ebullition 
in the beginning of the year seemed to promise that the crisis 
might be tided over without any exceptional laws. But Feb- 
ruary did not fulfil the promise of January; and it gradually 
became clear that the measure indicated as possible in the 
speech from the Throne would have to become a reality. Never- 
theless, at the last moment, in order that its effect might be 
softened, it was still postponed for a few days, until the second 
reading of the Land Bill should first assure Ireland that the 
work of justice and conciliation was, in deed and in truth, the 
central column of the new Irish policy. 
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The Peace Preservation Act is exceptional; but it is not 
unconstitutional. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus was 
an interruption of the Constitution: it cannot be justly said 
that any of the provisions of the present Act are so. They 
facilitate and extend acts the very abuse of wliich, however 
deplorable and deserving of punishment, would hardly create 
an unconstitutional state of things. The police already had 
power, under warrant, to search houses, by day or night, for 
suspected criminals, or for contraband goods. The Government, 
at its peril, had already a right to seize seditious prints. But 
the new law, though within the lines of the Constitution, is one 
of exceptional severity, and of a harshness only to be justified 
by crying necessity. The necessity which justifies it is more me- 
chanical than moral. Its vindication does not rest on any opinion 
of the exceptional atrocity to be attributed to the crimes which 
it represses. If such legislation had any relation to the moral 
guilt of crime, it might be more wanted for England than for Ire- 
land. There are still in Ireland fewer murders in the same 
ratio of population than in England. Murders in England 
are generally more brutal, less excusable by extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Agrarian murders have something of the charac- 
ter which moralists in all ages have assigned to tyrannicide: 
they are heroic remedies for intolerable evils. The national 
life in Ireland, when it extravagates from the middle and safe 
path, deflects rather towards the side of violence than to that 
of silent plotting. In some countries human life is valued 
much more highly than in others. In his own home, within 
the mechanism of his civilisation, the Englishman shows a 
value for his life, and for life in general, a shrinking from 
bodily risk, a superabundant care and precaution, which looks 
like cowardice to men and nations who carry their lives in 
their hands, and are habitually ready to risk their own, and 
take those’ of others, on occasions which are recognised as suf- 
cient in the unwritten national code. In some nations violence 
is in the ascendant, in some fraud. The measure has nothing 
whatever to do with the moral guilt of the Irish crimes. It is 
based on the incompatibility of those crimes with the existence 
of Government. Agrarian outrages are dangerous to society and 
to the State, to the peace and institutions of a country, while 
fraudulent bankruptcy is not so. They may be infinitely less 
blameworthy than the evictions to which they respond, and 
yet may have to be met with infinitely severer legislation. 
As it is better to live under bad laws than under none at all, 
the Government is obliged to protect even the cruelties of the 
man who is acting within the margin of a condemned and ex- 
piring law, and to repress the almost justifiable excesses of those 
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who take the law into their own hands. In Ireland the case 
of those who so take the law into their own hands is excep- 
tionally strong. It is only through along course of lawless con- 
duct that the life of the old Irish laws has been preserved. 
The Land Bill takes up what is good of principles which 
have been enforced not by the Four Courts but by the Ribbon 
lodges; and it cannot be expected that a force which has 
lived through ages of depression and misery should at the 
moment when it gains an unexpected success incur any violent 
popular censure. But this constitutes the danger. This makes 
the violence so contagious. This, and not its intrinsic crimin- 
ality, makes its repression so necessary. It has to be treated 
much as quarantine regulations treat the passenger who comes 
from an infected port. He is put into the lazzaretto, and kept 
prisoner for a month, with a sentry over him to shoot him if he 
attempts to cross the prescribed boundaries. There can be no 
more severe repression than this. Yet all nations justify it. 
Salus populi suprema lex. 

Once more. Although the increased well-being of Ireland 
may make the Peace Preservation Act more painful to Irish- 
men, yet it must be remembered on the other hand that this 
increased well-being enhances the danger to the State. It is 
not always, as Tocqueville says, by going from bad to worse 
that a country falls into a revolution. It happens most fre- 
quently that a people which had supported the most crushing 
laws with seeming insensibility throws them off with violence 
as soon as the burden begins to be diminished. The most dan- 
gerous moment for the State is that when it enters on the 
work of reform. The evils which were endurable while they 
seemed inevitable can no longer be borne when there is hope 
of escape. The abuses removed lay bare others which remain ; 
and the sense of them becomes more acute. The evil is less, 
but the perception of the evil more keen. At the same time the 
violence which it is incumbent on the Government to repress in 
Ireland has lost its old justification. What it had to do it has 
done. It is henceforth not only what it always has been, 
abnormal and disturbing, but also superfluous and unintelli- 
gent. When the Government undertakes to legalize and apply 
systematically the essential principles of Brehon law, it be- 
comes more indisputably bound to crush the illegal and acci- 
dental enforcement of that code by the Ribbonmen. The two 
administrations are in rivalry with one another. Ireland might 
conceivably be happy with either; but then the other must be 
away. The jurisdictions are mutually incompatible. 

And thus the Peace Preservation Act becomes under the cir- 
cumstances a part of the message of peace itself. With the 
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advent of the Land Bill the system of outrage loses its justifi- 
cation ; with it, therefore, must come the ultimate suppression 
of that system, with whatever severity may unhappily be needed 
to complete the work. Harsh as the Act sounds by itself, it 
is one of the discords which are necessary to complete the great 
harmony. It jars on the ear for a moment; but the measure it 
supports is the permanent motive of Irish life. Former con- 
cessions of justice to Ireland have too often been disfigured 
by conditions which have defiled them, made them incom- 
plete, and even turned them from their properend. Emancipa- 
tion itself was not given without the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders. The air-boxes by which the present 
Land Bill is buoyed up in its voyage over the Parliamentary 
waters are not permanent parasites growing on its hull. They 
are temporary incidents which will fall off from it, and leave 
no results, except the greater completeness and thoroughness 
of the measure which they help to carry. 

The Education Bill is based, likethe Irish Land Bill,on the prin- 
ciple of preserving and legalizing existing rights and customs. It 
is however a great innovation, in the entire change it makes 
in the attitude of the State. Hitherto the Government has 
never taken the initiative in education, but has only gone where 
voluntary efforts had pioneered the way, and thus has only 
made itself auxiliary to private benevolence. Now it proposes 
to lead instead of follow, and to come down with most force 
where it is most needed, instead of only going where it is best 
entertained and seconded. At the same time, it does not pro- 
pose to be ungrateful to those who did so much of its work 
while it only assisted them. It confirms and maintains the 
institutions created by those who have spent so many millions 
upon them, guarding the liberty of parents and children by a 
conscience clause, while at the same time it does away with the 
denominational inspection, a function which no longer has 
meaning when the Government ceases to interfere with denomi- 
national instruction ; and it also supplements them, and makes 
good their shortcomings. It divides the whole of England into 
districts, finds out the exact amount of school accommodation 
wanted and supplied in each, directs the formation of school 
boards in those districts where the accommodation is deficient, 
and in the last resort compels these boards to supply the de- 
ficiency, and allows them in turn to compel the attendance of 
those children for whom the supply has been provided. It re- 
cognizes an abstract ideal, and works towards its realization on 
the basis of existing facts; and it is properly described as a 
“ gigantic” measure, for it undertakes to bring, within two or 
three years, the means of education up to the mark of grappling 
with the entire necessities of the country. 
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But it contains one small point, one half sentence, which 
has excited the hottest opposition from a section of the Libe- 
ral party. It is that which puts every school provided by 
a school board “under the control and management of such 
board,” thus permitting the extension of the denominational 
system, of course with its new securities for liberty of conscience. 
This seems in the eyes of certain educational theorists a worse 
thing than leaving the people uneducated. It is obvious that 
either education must be a mere stalking-horse with them, 
or they must have so low an opinion of the denominational 
system as to consider that children are better educated in the 
streets than in the present schools. This is the true meaning of 
their claim either to have their views now imposed by law, or the 
Bill delayed till that is done. For the permission given to the 
school boards to make their schools denominational, to have at 
certain hours denominational instruction imparted to those 
children whose parents wish for it, though an integral part of 
the Bill, would be just as separable at any future time from 
the education provided by it, as it is at the present time from 
the existing education. The opposition however is an instruc- 
tive one ; it shows how the negation of sectarianism may be 
made to assume the most sectarian character, and how a self- 
willed physician may commit murder in healing wounds. 

Theoretical politicians have long desired that the new 
universal and compulsory system of education should be 
planned on new lines, and should entirely break away 
from the traditions and forms of the partial and volun- 
tary system which it is about to supersede. The Bill, 
on the contrary, proposes to retain this system, extending 
its benefits to all sects, denominational and undenominational. 
But the Secularists have taken a fancy not to be considered a 
sect. They want to be acknowledged as a totality—not as 
part, but as the whole, of the people of England. But in fact 
they are marked by all the characteristics of a sect. What isa 
sect? A portion, great or small, of mankind thinks on certain 
points differently from its neighbours, as it has a thorough 
right to do. It also thinks its own opinions the best, and 
considers it its duty to propagate these opinions by all lawful 
methods. To this legitimate attitude the sect universally tends 
to add the opinion that its duty of propagating and enforcing 
its opinions overrides and annihilates the rights of all other 
men to hold and enjoy their opinions. It tends to acknowledge 
solely its own duties, but not the rights of others—to impose its 
own opinions, by persuasion if possible, and, if not, then by vio- 
lence. Now, every one who examines the matter can see that 
secularism possesses these characteristics. The Secularists 
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accordingly, although entitled to the full share of educational 
direction which their numbers and influence give them, have no 
more right than their fellow-sects to claim monopoly of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, their intolerance does not justify 
their fellow-sects in endeavouring to exclude them from their 
sectarian rights. When the State supposes it to be its duty to 
recognize the truth of one religion which it establishes, and to 
deny the truth of all others, it logically delivers over all pub- 
lic education to the sect which it establishes. But when cir- 
cumstances force the State first to tolerate other sects and then 
to recognize them all as possessing equal rights, it as logically 
establishes the denominational system, and gives proportion- 
ately equal assistance to the educational institutions of all sects. 
When it is found that the voluntary efforts of these sects, even 
backed by Government aid, are insufficient to provide educa- 
tion for all, the Government finds itself obliged to take the 
education of the residuum into its own hands. A new estab- 
lishment is thus made; and naturally enough the sects which 
have been hitherto impartially treated scramble for it. Against 
the natural, and in the long-run inevitable, extension of de- 
nominational education, the Secularists cry out that it affirms 
the principle of concurrent endowment. But, on the other 
hand, to deliver the new educational establishment to them 
is to establish a sectarian monopoly. And there can be 
no comparison between concurrent endowment and such a 
measure as this—a measure which would be distinctly retro- 
grade and obscurantist, and would sacrifice at a blow the teach- 
ings and the gains of centuries of experience and progress. 
The demand of any sect to have the monopoly in the State 
educational establishments ought to be an anachronism at this 
period of civilization. 

But the Secularists allege that they are different from other 
sects. Of course: asect is founded on such differences. They 
contend also that their difference gives them a superiority to all 
other sects, and entitles them to supremacy and exclusive power. 
Of course: or they would not have the spirit of a sect. The 
claim of infallibility is in some form or other that of all such 
bodies. But every sect is built up of at least two constituents 
—its philosophy and its practical system, its doctrine and its 
discipline. And it contains two classes of adherents—those 
who are attracted by its tenets, and those who are attracted by 
its practical or political system. Moreover, every sect has its 
day ; that is to say, there is a period when either the prevalent 
tone of thought favours a certain sectarian philosophy, or a 
prevalent social tendency favours a sectarian mechanism and 
discipline. The present age, both in its prevalent mode of 
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thought and in the tendencies of its social mechanism, favours 
secularism. Hence, it may be observed in passing, the prin- 
ciple of legislative equality would be more outraged by unduly 
favouring the sect while it is itself strong than by favouring it 
when weak. To take from the poor to add to the rich may be 
a convenient maxim for politicians who rule by setting one 
party to control another, who pay their militia with the plunder 
of the provinces they rule; but it is an abomination to the 
statesman who founds his system on equal rights for all, on 
a common freedom founded on a common toleration. But to 
return. Both the prevalent thought of the age and the preva- 
lent practical movements of the age in one way favour the 
claim of the Secularists to educational monopoly. The move- 
ment of society favours the claim; for it forces many men who 
have no sympathy with the philosophy of secularism to embrace 
its practical conclusions. Those who are responsible for the 
progress of affairs, who have to attain results and achieve suc- 
cess in their undertakings, who have to make men act together, 
to reconcile their differences, to compromise their discordant 
claims, must wish for some short method of settling the over- 
whelming difficulties which spring out of that indefinite multi- 
plication of opinions and wills which it is the boast of the 
highly organized and differentiated European civilization to 
have produced and fostered. Nowhere is the embarrassment 
so much felt as in the problem of National Education. The 
whole people and each section of it demand such an education. 
But the zeal of each class and sect is either for education in the 
abstract, which is a nonentity, or for education according to its 
own straitest sectarian views. Any substantive plan is the subject 
matter for a universal protest. All demand what each in turn 
forbids. It is here that the secularist solution of the difficulty 
presents itself in so tempting a guise to the impatient theorist 
and the baftled administrator. All goes easy as soon as religion 
is excluded from education. The Secularist presents himself 
not as demanding that men should abate their own zeal or their 
own belief, but only that they should let it operate elsewhere 
than in the schoolroom. The schoolroom, he says, especially the 
primary schoolroom, where the instruction is merely rudimentary, 
need be no more the arena for religious controversy than the ball- 
room or the concert-room. Only let the acknowledgment of the 
political necessity and expedience of separating secular rudi- 
mentary instruction from religious shake hands with the con- 
sciousness that it is practically useless to qualify the alphabet and 
the multiplication-table with the Catechism, and the difficulty 
is solved. Thus secularism sits like a spider in the central spot 
where all lines converge, ready to catch up the wight who is 
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entangled in any of them. The secularist conclusion is the 
conclusion of the exhausted denominational combatant as he 
retires from the drawn battle, or from the vain attempt at com- 
promise. “Since our schools cannot have one faith, let them 
have none.” But the drawback is that this formula is itself 
the dogma of another sect; and thus the eirenikon is not an 
accommodation between the parties who have borne the brunt of 
the battle, but their entire effacement before a new enemy, who 
sails between their dismasted hulks and captures them all. 

If this enemy were something superior, that could come on 
from above, and take them by sovereignty of nature, there 
would not indeed be less loss for them, but there would be more 
consolation. But when the enemy is a sect like themselves, the 
feeling of injury must be increased. Secularism indeed alleges 
further, that even supposing it to be a sect, it cannot be classed 
among religious ones, since its position with regard to religion 
is in no degree positive, but altogether negative. But this posi- 
tion is in fact a religious one. It is a proclamation of the 
dogma that religion is not relevant to man’s mind, his life, his 
education. Faith, it says, is opinion, not knowledge; dogmas 
(other, of course, than its own) are fancies that come and go, are 
taken up and laid down, but are not to be taught, any more than 
the science or art of dreaming is to be taught. Like dreams, 
dogmas are not to be opposed and argued with, but simply left 
unnoticed. Elaborate silence is their proper antagonist. Their 
life is in controversy ; unopposed, they die away. The section of 
men that is specialized by this dogma is a religious sect. As 
such it has its rights just like its fellows. No advocate of 
liberty can complain of the existence of such a school of thought : 
no sensible man ought to repine at the exceptional power 
which circumstances conspire to give it at this moment. But 
no Government would be more justified in letting it stamp out 
its rivals than in letting it be crushed by them. 

The sects, then, which seek protection against Secularism 
justly regard it as a dogmatic and therefore aggressive system. 
They point out that England is not the first country in which the 
controversy has raged, and plead that the experience of other 
countries should not be disregarded in their own. When 
Napoleon 1. founded the University of France, he made it 
expressly the supplanter of denominational teaching. It was 
founded to be the organ of universal education, as well primary 
as superior, and it was openly intended to vindicate to the 
State a function which had up to its foundation been performed 
by religious bodies. It was necessary, in order to complete the 
new Napoleonic idea of the State. “Il n’y a pas,” said the first 
consul, “d’état politique, s'il n’y a pas un corps enseignant 
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avec des principes fixes. Les pieds de ce grand corps seront 
dans les bancs de l’école et du collége, et sa téte dans le sénat. 
Les membres de l’université épouseront l’instruction publique, 
comme leurs devanciers épousaient ]’Eglise. . . . Il n’y a eu 
jusqu’a présent dans le monde que deux pouvoirs, le militaire 
et l’ecclésiastique ; c’est Yordre civil qu il faut constituer en 
France. Il faut imiter, dans le corps enseignant, la classi- 
fication des grades militaires.” Education thus became a 
department of State, which was to determine the instruc- 
tion to be given and the mode of imparting it, and was 
to enrol all teachers in a strong graduated hierarchy, closely 
dependent on the State. As it was a new foundation, with 
functions which were not new—for education is as old as 
childhood,—it followed that its attributes were abstracted from 
other institutions which had previously exercised them. The 
new department of State in fact not only usurped the school, 
but also several of the functions which had hitherto belonged 
to the parent and to the church or clergyman. Religion is a 
kind of education; the State, in assuming to itself all educa- 
tion, assumed also the dictature over religion, or at least over 
its educating functions. Yet the Imperial State did not logi- 
cally carry out its conclusions. It maintained religion to con- 
sole, while it set up a rival body to educate. And the result 
has been just what must always be the result when two privi- 
leged claimants dispute for one booty. The State department 
of education is always engaged in rivalry with the State 
department of religion. Only two years ago it was proposed 
in the Belgian Chambers to reorganize education on the basis 
of the programme of the “ Congrés libéral,” which demanded 
“Yorganisation d’un enseignement public, sous la direction ex- 
clusive de l’autorité civile, en donnant a celle-ci les moyens 
constitutionnels de soutenir la concurrence contre les établisse- 
ments du clergé, et en repoussant l’intervention du clergé a 
titre d’autorité dans l’enseignement organisé par le pouvoir 
civil.” In this system the State does not simply in an abstract 
way desire education, but desires its own method and matter 
of education, and wishes by its superior force, whether by the 
rivalry of the national purse with voluntary efforts or by mere 
violent suppression, to crush all education which is not its 
own. 

Secular education, organized on political or imperial prin- 
ciples, only sets itself up against clerical education because it 
sets itself up against all educators but its own; and it does so, 
not so much because it objects to what they might teach, as 
because it objects to their exercising functions which it claims 
for itself. But secular education, founded upon the dogma of 
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secularism, goes on another principle. Its ultimate object 
is to get rid of religion, not only from education, but from life 
and thought. Comte’s argument for State education is well 
known. He considers that the anarchy of thought arises at 
the bottom from the simultaneous employment of three philo- 
sophies radically incompatible—the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the positive ; and that if one of these philosophies, 
the positive, obtained a real and universal preponderance, there 
would be a determinate order and a true social organization. 
This is only a philosophical counterpart of the political theory 
that anarchy in government is grounded on the struggle for 
pre-eminence of three hostile elements—the individual, the 
corporation, and the State; and that quiet will only be estab- 
lished by the universal preponderance of the State in the 
affairs not only of the nation, but of the individual and family 
as well. On this theory the State, and the State alone, teaches 
its citizens their rights and their duties. It teaches morals, 
and only does not teach faith because it has none. The ex- 
treme dogmatic Secularist demands the abolition of the whole 
system which, up to this time, has inculcated upon mankind, in 
infancy, doctrines respecting a future world. Man, he says, 
ought to be so educated that it shall be as easy for him to be 
an atheist as a theist. Herr Diesterweg, once Director of the 
Normal School of Berlin, was a distinguished advocate of this 
emancipation from the prejudices of education, and declared 
that “in the conflict with the representatives of dogma the 
schoolmaster is the infallible apostle of this deliverance.” <A 
still more distinguished representative of dogmatic secularism 
is Mazzini ; and he, though he professes to receive his mission 
not from a deity but from humanity, yet conceives that the 
duties of his mission override and crush all rights, and that it 
is his duty to enforce his dogmas on mankind, however un- 
willing mankind may be. No right, he thinks, can stand in the 
way of a man who feels it to be his duty to propagate the 
truth. This is the counterpart of Papal absolutism. It isa 
theory which not only justifies intolerance, persecution, and an 
inquisition, but even places them in the forefront of its work. 
It is as well to remark that in Mazzini’s theory corporations 
have no more rights than individuals. The school of rights 
which he condemns is, he says, federalist, and ought logically to 
demand the autonomy of each commune, while on its theory 
the Nation or State, which is the aggregate of communes, ought 
simply to protect each separate commune in the exercise of its 
rights. The school of duty, on the contrary, he says, is uni- 
tarian; it would gather the whole direction into the hands of 
the central authority. There is no doubt what would be the 
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Mazzinian judgment on the Government proposal of Local 
School Boards, free to select the education which is to be given 
in their schools. The English Secularists as a body do not go 
these lengths. But any sect, however largely diluted with per- 
sons who merely acquiesce in its outward aims without grasp- 
ing its philosophy, is always really governed and directed by 
its logical and courageous theorists. They constitute its heart 
and its brain. The substantial form of secularism is well seen 
in its purity in the Constituante and Convention of the French 
Revolution, which took the child from the parent and delivered 
him to the State, to be fashioned after the republican model, 
imbued with republican morals, and taught the catechism of 
the rights of man. It is only half-developed in the men, infirm 
of purpose, who would keep their sectarian rights if they could, 
but, failing to fix the limits of mutual concession, agree despe- 
rately to sweep away everything for the preservation of which 
mutual concession was first devised. 

It is true that these Semi-secularists, before they made their 
final submission, had sought another way out of the wood. They 
had tried to find some formula of “common Christianity,” in 
which they supposed all Christian sects might be forced to 
agree. The experiment has been tried on an ample scale. The 
largest was the Prussian system, the most instructive that set 
upin Holland by the law of 1806. The primary schools in this 
latter country were to prepare the boys and girls “for the 
exercise of all the Christian virtues.” The classes were to be 
opened and closed with the recitation of “a Christian prayer.” 
But besides this “common Christianity,” which was the only 
one taught at school, the law professed that instruction in dis- 
tinctive and denominational Christian dogma, though not given 
in school, was to be sought elsewhere. “ Measures were to be 
taken that the pupils should be instructed in the doctrines of 
the communion to which they belonged.” Further, it was 
required that each schoolmaster should have certificates from 
his mayor, from his minister, and from two householders within 
the district, testifying to his morality and religious conduct. 
The Bible was read in the schools; and this was the death of 
the system. There were those who objected to the read- 
ing of the Bible, and the formless and vapid teaching of 
“common Christianity” and “Christian virtues.” The oppo- 
sition became so powerful that in 1857 new legislation was 
necessary. It cut off many of these supposed religious guaran- 
tees, which had either fallen out of use or been objected 
against, and thus made the school more secular. At the 
same time it abolished the monopoly of the State, and re- 
stored the liberty of founding schools. From that moment 
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societies were everywhere formed for constituting indepen- 
dent and denominational schools. Ten years afterwards, at 
Amsterdam, the State schools numbered 10,000 pupils, and 
the private and denominational schools 16,500. The experiment 
is almost crucial against a centralized and uniform State system 
of “ unsectarian education.” 

In England Lord Russell is the oldest and most consistent 
representative of this system. He has more than once asked 
Parliament to sanction a national education founded on this 
kind of sifted and residuary dogmatism. And he still adheres 
to his plan, though his common Christian teaching has dwindled 
down to the reading of the Bible without note or comment, 
thus furnishing the chaotic materia prima of dogmatism, with- 
out a rag of form, but imbuing the creative mind with ample 
premisses for all kinds of creeds, It is not wonderful that Mr. 
Winterbotham, on behalf of several sects who can combine on 
this principle, should propose, as a solution of the present diffi- 
culty, that in schools receiving assistance from the State or local 
rates “no religious instruction shall be given, or religious ob- 
servances practised, other than the reading of the Scriptures.” 
This is an avowedly sectarian and intolerant proposal; and its 
affirmation would be a distinct victory of one class of sects over 
another class. But Secularists who accept it as the basis of a 
compromise show that their antagonism to the Bill is free from 
the scruples which commonly weigh with serious politicians. 

In his speech on the second reading of the Bill Mr. Gladstone 
based it on five principles, or rather, perhaps, on five provisions, 
which are in themselves the symbols and expressions of so 
many principles. These were rating, local boards, the conscience 
clause, compulsion, and the principle involved in the question 
whether the parent should pay part or the public pay 
all for the child’s education—whether the schools should be 
free, or whether they should be partially supported on the 
school-pence. The Bill is not founded on a narrow doctrinaire 
theory, but gives effect to the aspirations, so far as they are 
mutually compatible, of the various parties whose ideas find their 
rigid and exclusive expression in the programmes of the League, 
the Union, and the Manchester Bill Committee. 

The principle of rating implies that the duty of providing for 
education does not fall originally upon the State, but upon the 
family and the neighbourhood. The principle embodied in the 
local boards is that it is the right of the families of a neighbour- 
hood, and of the local corporations, to maintain their distinctive 
peculiarities, and to regulate the education of their children. The 
principle of the conscience clause is that, while the local agency 
provides and regulates the education, the State should take care 
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that no local minority is defrauded of its rights of conscience by 
the majority, and that no child is put into the position of having 
to learn things to which the parent has a conscientious objec- 
tion. The principle of compulsory education is that, as a matter of 
policy, the State may compel its citizens to put themselves into 
the conditions necessary for performing their political and social 
duties. It is no objection to, but rather a reinforcement of, this 
attribute of the State, that it cannot put it into practice with- 
out at the same time moralizing and civilizing the population. 
Thus education becomes not a bare duty of justice, but also a 
work of charity. And the principle involved in the general 
establishment of payment by the parents is another assertion 
of the duty of the parents with regard to education, and at the 
same time an implicit renunciation of the duty of the State to 
do more than to assist those who have to provide education, to 
test and examine what is provided, and to compel those for 
whom it is meant to use the provision made for them. These 
are sound principles. They amount to a compulsory provision 
of schools and teachers by school-districts, aided by the Govern- 
ment. They offer perfect liberty of teaching as regards the 
school, and perfect liberty of withdrawal from any part of 
that teaching as regards parents. They provide that these 
liberties shall be warranted and protected by the State. And 
then, upon these conditions being fulfilled, the State compels 
the attendance of the children upon those parts of the teaching 
to which there is no conscientious objection on the part of the 
parents. These general principles divide the proposed scheme 
by very sharp distinctions from all those systems set up by 
foreign governments upon secular or centralist ideas. 

The place given to local agency is a confession that the 
system which has grown up in England, whether theoretically 
satisfactory or not, is practically necessary, and must hence- 
forth be one of the foundations of English primary education, 
because it is homogeneous with the habits and feelings of the 
people, particularly in the country districts, and enlists in the 
cause of education the best local agency that can be found. 
The Bill does not set up a centralized State system to compete 
with the varied local institutions, and to ruin them by its 
superior attractions. But the Government proposes to search 
for all germs of voluntary effort, in order that, if possible, they 
may be brought to such a state of efficiency as to be recogniz- 
able by the law, and may count in the impending investigation 
of the adequacy of local provisions. The present stringent pro- 
visions of the code with regard to efficiency will not apply to the 
general investigation of local resources; and the struggling 
foundations of voluntary zeal will not be rejected because of 
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the objections against a schoolroom, where none better was to 
be found, or because of the deficiencies of teaching which has 
had as yet neither time nor materials for success. 

The new schools provided by the Bill are only meant to fill 
up the voids which shall still remain unfilled by the present 
voluntary system, after a year’s grace to enable it to make a 
push to complete its work. Itis only in these new schools that 
there can be a question under the Bill of introducing the secu- 
lar system in its purity ; and it is therefore over the constitu- 
tion of these schools that the Secularists will have to fight 
their battles. The other schools are still retained in all their 
denominational distinctness, with the sole condition of their 
accepting a conscience clause. The time-table conscience 
clause is efficient as far as it goes; but it would not by itself 
amount to a sufficient protection of the liberty of withdrawal. 
Considering the sectarian habits of the people of England, and 
the impossibility of changing these habits by mere legislation, 
protection is needed not only against the directly denomina- 
tional instruction of the first or last hour of the classes, but 
against the indirect teaching which it is naturally impossible 
to repress. This was recognized in the Act of last session on 
middle-class education ; and an ample protection is still more 
needed in the case of the less instructed and more dependent 
classes. The Government has pledged itself to secure perfect 
.freedom of conscience, not only generally, but “ with scrupulous 
delicacy,” and must make its conscience clause as wide as the 
occasion demands. 

With regard to the compulsory provisions of the Bill, the 
machinery is clearly in many respects imperfect, and somewhat 
open to Mr. Fawcett’s epigrammatic nickname of “permissive 
compulsion.” Nay more, the Bill as it stands, while giving 
voluntary associations a year’s grace to complete the school 
accommodation of a district, eo ipso, for that very good deed, 
deprives them of the advantages of it. For a school-board, by 
clause 4, is only formed where the school accommodation is 
deficient ; but in the model district of the hypothesis that 
accommodation has been provided by the voluntary associa- 
tions, so that no school-board is formed ; and in the absence of 
the school-board there is no provision for compelling the 
attendance of children. Thus, as the Bill now stands, ample 
buildings might be provided, and yet the Government Inspector 
might only find a beggarly account of empty benches when he 
visits the school to ascertain its efficiency. 

School-pence are, as a general rule, to be exacted. But the 
school-boards may give free tickets; and in exceptional cases, 
approved by the Education Department, they may set up free 
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schools. The object here is clearly to prevent that rivalry between 
the new schools and the existing denominational schools, which 
would inevitably result in the destruction of the weaker. This 
destruction would be entirely contrary to the principles professed 
by the Government, and would be adverse to the wishes of the 
country. There is however no doubt that this is what the 
National Education League desires. It has ascertained some 
doubtful points of the Bill, such as its partial and sporadic 
provision of school-boards. It further objects to the exten- 
sion of the denominational system. And it proceeds to deal 
with the question by six suggestions, the three first of which 
would make it immediately compulsory on the local authorities to 
provide sufficient school accommodation out of local rates sup- 
plemented by Government grants, and would provide that all 
schools “aided” by local rates shall be under the management of 
local authorities, and subject to the Government inspection. 
In all this, with the exception of the meaning concealed under 
the word “ aided,” there is little that is not in complete accord 
with the principles of the Government Bill. But the next two 
suggestions, that all schools aided by local rates shall be 
“ unsectarian” (7.e., secularist), and that they shall be free, not 
only guard against “the extension of the denominational sys- 
tem,” but provide for its total extinction and annihilation before 
a centralized and uniform system of secularist education pre- 
scribed by the State. Instead of a system in which the police 
would be able to draft into the appropriate denominational 
schools the imps found playing in the gutters, and in which 
the managers of the school would be secure of payment for 
these enforced pupils by the local board or by the State, all 
compulsory education, all education for which the local board 
might have to pay either in whole or in part, would, according 
to these demands, be secularist, that is to say, would be ex- 
clusively an establishment of a particular religious sect. In 
other words all schools at present denominational, and continu- 
ing to receive public aid, would be forced, not to put off their 
sectarian character, but to transfer their allegiance from one 
sect to another. 

The policy of the Government, so far from lending itself to 
the creation of any such exclusive privilege, is diametrically op- 
posed to the continuance of all sectarian ascendancies, whether 
political or religious. The Irish Church Act of last year and 
the great legislative proposals of the present session—the Irish 
Land Bill and the English Education Bill, together with the two 
measures which the Government has grouped with them as 
urgent political necessities—are all alike in this, that they 
liberate whole strata and classes of society from inherited dis- 
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abilities, or from the unjust incidence of privileges formerly 
granted to, or of abuses introduced by, dominant sections of the 
people. The Land Bill delivers the agricultural population of 
Ireland from the exorbitant power of the landowners. The 
Education Bill no longer allows the classes most needing in- 
struction to depend entirely upon the accidental, intermittent, 
and occasionally dictatorial charity of the sects. The abolition 
of tests in the English Universities would deliver dissidents 
from the grievance of the monopoly of the Established Church 
in the higher education. And a measure founded on the report 
of the Committee upon Municipal and Parliamentary Elections 
would destroy the great means of that intimidation and corrupt 
influence which the powerful and wealthy in many places deem 
themselves entitled to exercise over the weaker and poorer 
classes. The spirit of all this legislation is to take away what- 
ever undue power has been usurped by any one section of the 
population over any other. Its tendency is to make the law 
reach to all alike—to give to all subjects equal or proportionate 
shares, not only in the legal protection and material defence 
which the State owes to them, but also in those further benefits 
in the distribution of which favour has hitherto had more to say 
than equity, and assumed reasons of State have overridden clear 
reasons of justice. 
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. F.C. Dahlmann’s Quellenkunde der Deutschen Geschichte. 3 
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Spanish Armada. By James Anthony Froude. Reign of 
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The Private Life of Galileo. Compiled principally from his 
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Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz als Patriot, Staatsmann und Bildungs 
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ministers Ludwig von Ompteda aus den Jahren 1804 bis 
1813. Veréffentlicht durch F. von Ompteda. L. IL IIL. 
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Von G. H. Pertz. Dritter Band. (Berlin: Reimer.) 
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Brockhaus. ) 
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. Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Beust. Sein Leben und vornehm- 


lich Staatsmiinnisches Wirken. Von Dr. Friedrich W. Ebeling. 
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Emanuel Geibel. Von Karl Goedeke. (Stuttgart: Cotta.) 
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By Sir Charles Eastlake. With a Memoir compiled by Lady 
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Zur Geschichte der deutschen Kleingewerbe im 19ten Jahrhundert. 
Von Gustav Schmoller. (Halle : Waisenhaus.) 


Della Carita preventiva e dell ordinamento delle societa di mutuo 
soccorso in Italia. Di Enrico Fano. (Milan: Civelli-) 


Baltische und russische Culturstudien aus zwet Jahrhunderten. 


Von Julius Eckardt. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot.) 


. The Magyars: their Country and Institutions. By Arthur J. 


Patterson. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


Across America and Asia. Notes of a Five Years’ Journey 
around the World, and of Residence in Arizona, Japan, and 
China. By Raphael Pumpelly. (London: Low, Son, and 
Marston.) 


New Tracks in North America. By W. A. Bell. (London: 
Chapman and Hall.) 
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The Holy Grail and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. 
(London : Strahan.) 


Human Life in Shakespeare. By H. Giles. (Boston: Lee and 
Shepard.) 


The Secret of Swedenborg : being an Elucidation of his Doctrine 
of the divine Natural Humanity. By Henry James. (Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, and Co.) 


Social Morality. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of Casuistry 
and Moral Philosophy. (London: Macmillan.) 


Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to 
John Stuart Mill. By Rowland G. Hazard. (London: 
Longmans. ) 


. The Relation of Language to Thought. By W. R. Burgess, M.A. 


(London: Williams and Norgate.) 

Etudes sur la Monnaie. Par Victor Bonnet. (Paris: Guillau- 
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Dictionnaire Géographique de la France. Par Adolphe Joanne. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 


The Gold Fields and Mineral Districts of Victoria. By R. 
Brough Smyth. (Melbourne: Ferres.) 


Physical and Historical Evidences of Vast Sinkings of Land on 
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(London: Longmans.) 


Protoplasm, or Life, Matter, and Mind. By Lionel Beale, M.B. 
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Churchhill.) 


Entozoa. Being a Supplement to the Introduction to the Study 
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Groombridge. ) 


A GENERAL view of the contents of the fourth Sallier Papyrus 


has from time to time been given by eminent scholars, particularly 
by Dr. Hincks in a very remarkable article on “the Oldest of all 


Almanacks” in the Dublin University Magazine of 1846, by M. de 
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Rougé in the Revue Archéologique of 1853, and by Mr. Goodwin 
in his article “on the Hieratic Papyri” in the Cambridge Essays 
of 1858. A complete translation of this singular Calendar is now 
given by M. Chabas. The innumerable gaps in the MS. constitute 
the first difficulty which the translator had to encounter; and he 
modestly abstains from pointing out an immense number of instances 
in which he has triumphantly overcome it. His long familiarity 
with hieratic texts, and his profound knowledge of the language, 
enable him to restore whole words, or even phrases, in places where 
only the fragments of letters are left. The ideographic element in 
Egyptian writing, and the limited use of certain characters, render 
this restoration easier to a consummate scholar than it would have 
been if he had had to deal with a purely alphabetic text. Some 
of the restorations of M. Chabas are, of course, merely conjectural ; 
but those which he gives as certain will probably at once be recog- 
nized as such by his colleagues in Egyptian philology. But the 
first difficulty, as he says, is not the principal one. The text is ex- 
tremely incorrect. ‘“Peu de papyrus présentent un aussi grand 
nombre de fautes considérables.” These faults of orthography are 
manifest in some of the easiest words and sentences ; and they neces- 
sarily add to the difficulty of interpreting the more obscure passages. 
Some of them are simply lapsus calami. Others are apparently the 
result of ignorance, carelessness, or wilfulness. But, over and 
above these, M. Chabas points out a certain number of “ singu- 
larités graphiques” which he is unable to ascribe to error or 
caprice. Such are the repeated use of the signs man and god as 
determinatives without any apparent reason, and the still more fre- 
quent use of the sign of the plural at the end of words which are 
certainly meant to be in the singular number. 

The papyrus itself, which is now in the British Museum, was 
written in the reign of Rameses II, or in that of his immediate 
successor, in the fourteenth century before Christ. The first page 
of it begins with the eighteenth day of the Egyptian month Thoth, 
and it goes down to the eleventh Pachons. Rather more than one- 
third of the text is consequently missing. The dates of months and 
days are marked in red. Each day has three marks. If the day is 


entirely favourable it has the good sign thrice repeated, l 9e There 
are two fatal marks, & the sign of strife, in allusion to the contest 
between Osiris and Set, and t the sign of standing. “ Quant au 


signe de la station,” M. Chabas says, “il parait étre en relation avec 
des incidents de cette méme guerre, 4 l'occasion desquels la puis- 
sance du mauvais principe n’avait recu aucun échec.” Of the two 
bad marks the former is undoubtedly the more fatal prognostic. The 


bad and good marks are often combined. Thus ]] implies 


good luck for two-thirds of the day, and bad luck for the remainder. 
On each day, as a rule, in the Calendar, something is to be done or 
avoided. Allusion is made to some event connected with the 
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Egyptian mythology; and a prognostic of the death of a person is 
often drawn from the date of his birth. The recommendations are 
such as these: “ Do not kill oxen on this day ;” “do not go out in 
the evening ;” “do not eat fish ;” “do not touch a woman ;” “do 
not look upon a rat;” ‘do not look towards the fire;” “eat no 
fruit;” “light no candle ;” “ taste nothing ;” “do nothing at all;” 
“make a holiday;” “pass the time in panegyry and reciting 
chapters;” “burn incense;” “make offerings to the departed.” 
The prognostics are of the following kinds: “ Any one born on this 
day will be killed by a crocodile,” ‘will be drowned in the river,” 
“will die of old age,” “ will die of the plague,” ‘will die revered 
by his fellow citizens,” “will die eating bread and drinking beer” 
“ will die drunk,” &c. 

Many of the superstitious injunctions of the Calendar have their 
origin in the belief that the gods and demons walked among men, 
either unseen or under the forms of animals. The divine serpent 
Uat goes out at dusk on the 15th of Paophi “ with mischiefs in his 
train:” anyone that sees him will lose his eye. On the 25th of 
Paophi anyone will die who meets the gods in the form of a bull. 
On the 23rd of Choiak anyone who meets the eye of certain demons 
will be blinded on the spot. But on the 20th of Pharmuti the 
penalty is nothing less than “everlasting death,” or damnation. 
Upon many days, on the other hand, the reader is informed that he 
may look upon anything he pleases. To this it is sometimes added 
that all the gods and goddesses are holding festival, or that they are 
at peace. There can be but little doubt that the superstition of the 
evil eye, still so common in the East and in southern Europe, had 
its origin in these Egyptian ideas. Of the existence of the super- 
stition itself in ancient Egypt we have evidence in the proper name 


a . > wy which is found in the Cadet papyrus. 


The mythological allusions are undoubtedly the most interesting 
portions of the Calendar. But they are unfortunately very briet, 
and in most instances obscure. They presuppose a complete know- 
ledge of the mythical history of Osiris. M.Chabas observes very 
justly: “Les Egyptiens se reconnaissaient aisément au milieu de 
ces dédales de citations écourtées, ils n’étaient pas plus embarrassés 
que nous ne le serions aujourd’hui s’il nous arrivait de rencontrer 
des phrases aussi congues: Ce fut le jour des langues de feu descen- 
dant sur leurs tétes, ou bien: A cette heure il fut dit: ‘Mon pére, 
pourquoi m’as-tu abandonné ?’ etc. ; nous n’hésiterions pas un seul in- 
stant & distinguer les faits auxquels ces mentions se rapportent, 
mais un sectateur de Brahma ou de Bouddha aurait besoin de cher- 
cher des éclaircissements dans les livres des Chrétiens.” The 
longest and most important mythical allusion is that found at the 
26th day of Thoth: “ Most unlucky. Do nothing at all on this day. 
On this day was the battle between Horus and Set. They smote 
each other standing on their heels in form of men; then they 
changed themselves into a couple of wild beasts, which became the 
abode of the Lords of Cher. Three days and three nights they re- 
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mained in this form, and then Isis let fall their chains upon them. 
Horus fell upon his face, and he cried with a loud voice, ‘I am thy 
son Horus.’ Isis cried to the chains, ‘Fasten on, fasten on to my 
son Horus.’ She let other chains fall, and Set fell on his face. He 
cried fecbly, then loudly, for help. She cried to the chains, ‘ Fasten 
on.’ He said several times, ‘ Have I no respect for [ ?] my mother’s 
brother?’ Her heart suffered greatly. She cried to the chains, 
‘Fall and release my elder brother.’ The chains fell off from him. 
They rose up in the form of men, each despising the other’s word. 
Horus became furious as a panther of the south against his mother 
Isis. ‘Then she fled before him. That day a fearful fight took 
place; he then cut off the head of Isis, and Thoth transformed it by 
his words of might, and replaced it as that of a cow.” 

In spite of the mutilated and corrupt state of the text, almost 
every word of the preceding translation may be relied upon. The 
word . |¥. tert’erd, which M. Chabas translates “ honorer,” 


“respecter,” is an drat Neyopevoy. May it not be connected etymo- 


‘ : & ° . 
logically with the well-known word a, tert, applied to Isis and 
Nephthys, as mourners for Osiris, and the not uncommon word 

© - ' 
\P- ?erti-u, mourners for the dead? The passage may 


=> 
possibly therefore mean “ Am I not sorry for my mother’s brother?” 


The words = { al “Y ''  erta hai tat sen-ef, lite- 
c—>_ <— 


devel 
rally signify “ putting aside what the other said;” but the passage 
is evidently to be restored as meaning “putting aside what each 
had said to the other,” that is, regardless of the promises made 
whilst in chains. 

In the account which Plutarch (de Iside et Osiride, 19) gives of 
the Egyptian myth “ the battle lasted several days ; but Horus ob- 
tained the victory. Isis, however, to whom Typho had been de- 
livered up in chains, did not put him to death, but loosed his bonds 
and set him free. This act of his mother so exasperated Horus that 
he laid hands upon her and tore the royal insignia from her head, 
in place of which Hermes substituted a helmet in the form of a 
cow’s head.” A little further on he tells us that he has suppressed 
the most shocking parts of the myth, ra dvepnporara, such as the 
cutting in pieces of Osiris and the decapitation of Isis. 


2. Our knowledge of the weights and measures of ancient Egypt 
is derived from a very large number of inscriptions in hieroglyphic 
character, many of which contain arithmetical calculations leading 
to very interesting results. A stone weight, for instance, bought by 
the late Mr. Harris, English Consul at Alexandria, bore the inscrip- 


tion “5 Kee, .. of the treasury of Heliopolis.” The perfect polish 


Lod 
of the stone showed that it had suffered but little from use ; and its 
original weight might safely be estimated at 700 grains Troy. The 
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het, therefore, weighed the 401 grains. In ancient texts this weight 


. : . . . => 
is constantly mentioned in connection with a larger one, the ~~, 
te 


tenu. The relation of the smaller to the larger weight was demon- 
strated by M. Chabas from the following account preserved in the 
great papyrus of Rameses III.— 


Good gold. ‘ . 217 tenu 5 ket 
Gold of Kebt . ‘ . Gltenu 3 ket 
Gold of Ethiopia . - 290 tenn 8 ket 


Total 5 . 569 tenu 64 het 


It is here evident that 10 ket are equal to 1 tenw, and that the ¢enu 
weighed 1,400 grains Troy. Now, calculations like the above are 
extremely common in the ancient texts; and they have led to im- 
portant discoveries. The Egyptians were, unfortunately, most in- 
accurate in transcribing; and conclusions drawn from a single 
text, unchecked by comparison and verification with all other texts 
of the same kind, are likely to be fatally wrong. Dr. Diimichen, 
who, in his Tempel-Inschriften published the great statistical table 
inscribed on the southern wall of Medinet-Abu, has now carefully 
studied the details of the calculations it contains, and has arrived at 
conclusions somewhat different from those generally accepted. 


There is no doubt that the corn measure ft, tend, is equal to 4 
ie . : ‘ , er 
f apt-u. The fractions of the apt, according to Dr. Diimichen, 


@111 SS 
are as follow: »=};¢ or e=}; ~=}; S=y3 >=; [= 


1. =-_1. ——_ 1} ‘ j ; 
353 — =o; Y= Two other signs, to which M. de 
Rougé had cenjecturally assigned the values of 5}, and =},, are ac- 


cording to Dr. Diimichen equivalent to +}, and s}, respectively. 


3. Or the seven known copies of the Assyrian Canon of 
Eponymes, the four first merely give the names of the eponymes, 
followed in some cases by the title “king” or “ king of Assyria,” 
when the king himself filled the office; and the other three give 
not only the names but also the titles of all the eponymes, and 
the principal events which happened during their periods of office. 
The whole period embraced is from the eponymy of Vul-nirari II., 
king of Assyria, B.c. 911, to that of Akhi-ilai (end of copy 3), 
B.c. 649. One copy (No. 4) must have ended later than this; but 
all the last names on it are lost ; and the earliest copies were written 
in the reign of Sennacherib, about 220 years after the first tabulated 
eponymy (in B.c.911). All the copies have lines drawn across the 
tablets, to mark the eponymies of the successive kings, down to the 
reign’ of Tiglath Pileser II., 3.c. 745. From this point No. 1 and 
No. 5 draw lines before the year of accession of the monarchs; and 
No. 4 draws lines before the first full year of each king, followed by 
a gloss stating his name and title. There is also a gloss in No. 1, 
stating the year of accession of Esarhaddon, and one in No. 2, giving 
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the accession of Sennacherib; but no copy states any accession of a 
monarch earlier than Tiglath Pileser II. In the canon, or in Assyrian 
documents with eponyme dates, several important events of Jewish 
history are mentioned ; and much discussion has been provoked by 
the apparent difference between the dates assigned to these events 
and the ordinarily received chronology. Dr. Lepsius, in his essay 
Ueber den Chronologischen Werth der Assyrischen Eponymen, has 
thoroughly investigated the subject, and, after reviewing a con- 
siderable amount of evidence, comes to the conclusion that the canon 
is a correct and trustworthy historical list. He examines the numerous 
objections urged against it, and finds them all without foundation ; 
and he justly observes that those who assert the existence of breaks 
in the list are bound to prove their assertion. 

Two difficulties which have hindered the reception of the Canon as 
a chronological authority are these :—1, that it gives at the most only 
134 years between the death of Ahab and the captivity of the ten 
tribes; and 2, that it contains no trace of Pul, king of Assyria, who 
is said in the Book of Kings to have taken tribute from Menahem, 
king of Israel. The first of these obstacles rests on the following 
grounds:—The Kurkh monolith states that in the eponymy of 
Dayan-assur (B.C. 854) Shalmaneser II. defeated an army under 
Ben-hadar, or Ben-hadad, of Damascus, some of whose troops were 
fish hy YY YC BEY A> STN Sa] EY TY HY 
Akhabbu of Ziralai, who was identified by Dr. Oppert with Ahab of 
Israel. Now, although we do not know the precise date of the fall 
of Samaria, it is certain that it was taken in the interval between 
B.c. 722 and 720; and, taking the lowest date, B.c. 720, we only get 
134 years between the date when Ahab is mentioned and the fall of 
Samaria. Again, according to the Bull Inscription, translated by 
Mr. George Smith for the Royal Society of Literature, the date when 
y rEyy eye YY ——s ~\<! al A A ~V¥<! <= Yahua son of 
Khumri, Jehu son of Omri, gave tribute to Shalmaneser was B.c. 842 ; 
and this Jehu had been identified with the Biblical Jehu by both 
Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks. According to this, the 
Assyrian annals would give 12 years between Ahab and Jehu, and 
122 years between Jehu and the captivity of the ten tribes; while 
the Book of Kings gives 14 years for the former and 164 for the 
latter. Again, in the 8th year of his reign, B.c. 738, Tiglath Pileser 
mentions y Py ~V¥<] 4h YY eyyl= Azriyahu (Azariah) of 
Judah and y \- Ta QQ Quy \- Minikhimmi (Menahem) of 
Samaria. This gives not more than 18 years between the death 
of Menahem and the captivity of the ten tribes; while the Book of 
Kings gives 41 years. The chronology of the Book of Kings is 
evidently incorrect in some places; and the reigns of the kings of 
Israel when added up make 20 years less than those of the kings 
of Judah. But neither the Judah nor Israel list agree with the 
Assyrian. To remedy these discrepancies two plans have been pro- 
posed :—one, to raise all the higher Assyrian dates, by supposing a 
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break of over 40 years before the reign of Tiglath Pileser, B.c. 745; 
the other, to cut down all the Jewish dates so as to make them fit 
the Assyrian. Against the first plan it must be said that every fresh 
discovery which bears on the subject has confirmed the accuracy of 
the Assyrian canon; and against the second, that it is improbable, 
almost impossible, for the Jews to have been so very far wrong as to 
their own history. The second obstacle to the reception of the 
Canon is that there is no king of Assyria to correspond to the 


Biblical Pul. The monarch >] oly sy rs, who was 
eponym B.C. 810, was at first supposed to be Pul; but the form 


Y >] Qo <TH erly WN] Vul-nirari appears to be a variant 
of this name, and also ay > in the Kurkh monolith is used for 


the usual niraruti assistance. Now, it does not seem likely that a 
name ending in nirari can be Pul; and this king is besides too 
early even for the Jewish chronology. Under these circumstances 
Mr. George Smith suggested that Pul was the predecessor of 
Tiglath Pileser II., who died in B.c. 745. The name of this king is, 
however, Assur-nirari; and it is a fatal objection to the theory in 
question, that the Assyrians claim no expedition to Palestine during 
his reign. Others have supposed a break between the reigns of 
Assur-narara and Tiglath Pileser, and placed Pul in this place; but 
the position of the eclipse in B.c. 763 makes this suggestion impos- 
sible. Others again have supposed Pul to be the same as Tiglath 
Pileser, and have appealed to the passage in 1 Chronicles v. 26, in 
support of this suggestion ; it can also be pointed out that, while the 
Bible says Menahem paid tribute to Pul, the Assyrian inscriptions 
say Menahem gave tribute to Tiglath Pileser. But, after all, this 
theory seems as doubtful as the rest; and in relation to the Hebrew 
chronology and history the Assyrian Canon remains in a very 
unsatisfactory position. 

As regards its agreement with the Assyrian inscriptions the case 
is quite otherwise. In the reign of Assur-nazir-pal we have the 
following comparison between his annals and the Canon for five 


eponymies :— — Cuneiform In- 
nscription det 
Date, Canon. 6 eee scriptions. 
of Assur-nazir-pal. 
2a8 Assur-nazir-pal, the I by : 99 
hing nmyowneponymy pp. 19, 1. 9$ 
882 Assur-iddina |" Asourndda? ” } p20, 123 
881 Immuti-aku | Gmastate?  } pal, La 
880 Sa-ilva-damiq eee A arsed wh p. 22, 1. 86 
, a _ amiq ‘ 
- — n the eponymy o 
879 Dagan-bil-uzur Daan bilaeee Vp. 23,1. 1 





A similar comparison can be instituted in the next reign for five 
years; but after this there are no inscriptions or means of verifying 
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the canon, except three or four dated tablets, until we reach the 
reign of Tiglath Pileser, B.c. 745. From this date the number of 
tablets and inscriptions is so great that it is impossible to doubt the 
accuracy of the canon; while the evidence of the eclipse in B.c. 763 
serves to establish it for 20 years earlier. If there is any flaw it 
must be before B.c. 763. The city of Assur (Kilch Shergat) was the 
capital of Assyria during the period previous to 753; and it is 
probable that if that site were properly explored, evidence would 
be found which would settle the question. 

There is another Canon which can be compared with the Assyrian, 
namely, the Astronomical Canon of Ptolemy. Dr. Lepsius (p. 50) 
institutes a comparison with part of the Astronomical Canon; and 
it is evident that the Assyrian dates from B.c. 727 to 668 agree with 
Ptolemy’s dates from B.c. 726 to 667. But the part of the Astro- 
nomical Canon from B.c. 747 to 726 is open to some doubts. For 
Tiglath Pileser, who reigned from B.c. 745 to 727, made three expe- 
peditions to Babylonia-—one in B.c. 745, one in 731, and another in 
729; and of the kings whom Ptolemy mentions—Nabonassar 747 to 
733, Nadius 738 to 731, and Chinzirus and Porus 731 to 726—not 
one occurs in Tiglath Pileser’s annals. In his first year, B.c. 745, 
Tiglath Pileser took the whole of Babylonia; and although he 
defeated some Chaldean chiefs, none of them appear to have exer- 
cised authority over Babylon; and he says that even then, B.c. 745, 
he ruled Babylonia. If these kings mentioned by Ptolemy reigned at 
Babylon during this period, it must have been in submission to the 
Assyrian kings. The name of Nabonassar does however occur in 
an inscription in the llth year of Sennacherib. It is written 
\>>] >|} Says Sy Nabo-nazir; he is called the “ Baby- 
lonian,”’ but is evidently only a private person. 

While expressing his belief in the eponym canon, Dr. Lepsius 
refrains from putting forward any theory to reconcile it in detail 
with the chronology of the Books of Kings. He gives a sketch 
of the principal Assyrian inscriptions in connection with it; and 
he also examines the frelation between the period of the Canon 
and the Egyptian annals for the same time. In this part of the 
subject there is no difficulty; the Assyrian and Egyptian annals 
being nowhere opposed to each other. 


4. Tue Second Part of Mr. Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary has just 
appeared, and, like its predecessor, is of great value not only to 
special students of Assyrian but to all who are interested in the 
languages and antiquities of the Valley of the Euphrates. The 
author has corrected several errors in the former instalment of the 
work; and if he falls into some new mistakes it is no more than is 
inevitable in the difficult task he has undertaken. 

In p. 445 the word =< Qe <TH r] <lEY occurs; and 
Mr. Norris reads it Harnizki, war-horse. No doubt the meaning 
war-horse is correct; but the sound is Murnizki, not Harnizki. This 
is shown by an example of the word, in an unpublished tablet at the 
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British Museum, where the Qre is replaced by Ss Y-} mur. 


The word CV i “Ss in the second example quoted under 
Harnizki is not patnuse but suknuse. This word is an example of the 
conjugation supgul; and its meaning is “made submissive.” In 
p. 492 under yari the author gives an example in which he translates 
| ~\<Ya Vas as columns; but it is clear from many instances that 
the word (which is an Akkad one) means doors; and in Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. II., p. 25, No. 2, line 29, = ~\<Ja 
is equated to the Semitic i) <A, dalat, Heb. Fale adoor. This 
explains a passage given in p. 324 of the First Part of the Dictionary, 
where a chief who was stationed to guard the Elamite frontier is 
said to have been placed “like the door of Elam;’ here again 
Mr. Norris had translated, columns. The remarks under CE! ly ary 
p- 513, are not always correct. It is very doubtful whether this 
word means thus; and the word temin does not certainly denote the 
foundation on which a palace was built, but appeays to denote the 
memorial cylinders which were enclosed in the foundation. In p. 566 
the word JEY Srliy, kum, occurs without any explanation. It 
appears, from the passages in which it occurs, to bear the meaning 
of instead of; thus Assur-bani-pal, after deposing the king of 
Arabia, says that instead of him he placed Abiyateh on the throne. 


The two forms joan ton YQ and jar Vn “yyy. given in 


p- 577, are not equivalent, as Mr. Norris supposes; but the first is 


kun a tail, and the second, lib a heart. The sign boar) Veen which 


precedes both words is the determinative of parts of the body. In 
this and other cases in Assyrian the use of the determinative is 
optional. 

The author is not always correct in his historical notices. Thus 
Hammurabi in p.430 and Durri-galzu in p. 609 are called kings of 
Assyria; but they are both kings of Babylon. And in p. 701 there 
are .two inaccuracies :—Sennacherib did not replace Merodach- 
baladan in Babylon by Esarhaddon, but by Assur-nadin-sum; and 
again, the king whom Mr. Norris calls Pul (Vul-nirari III.) does 
not speak of the Tiglath-Bar who reigned B.c. 889 as bearing the 
title “‘king of Sumir and Akkad,” but of another monarch of the 
same name, who reigned at least 400 years earlier (cir. B.c. 1300). 


5. Captain Rogers has published a translation of Buddhaghosha’s 
Parables, with an introduction by Professor Max Miiller containing a 
translation of Buddha’s Dhammapada. Buddhaghosha (the voice of 
Buddha) was a native of Magadha, and a convert to Buddhism about 
four hundred years after Christ. It isjto him that the Burmese and 
other people living on the shores of the Gulf of Martaban owe the 
possession of the Buddhist scriptures. Of these scriptures the Pita- 
kattaya or Three Baskets were preserved in the original Pali; but 
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the Arthakat@ or Commentaries, which originally existed in the same 
language, were only to be found in Singhalese. Both collections had 
been brought to Ceylon by Mahinda, the son of Asoka, after the third 
Council in 246 B.c., and orally promulgated—the Three Baskets in 
Pali, and the Commentaries in Singhalese. But in the reign of Vat- 
tagimani, 88-76 3.c., the Buddhist priests, to guard against the 
perversion of their people, caused these works to be reduced to writing. 
Professor Max Miller shows that verses of the Dhammapada formed 
part of the Pitakattaya, whence it follows that they were also ex- 
plained in the Singhalese Arthakatha, and consequently translated 
from it into Pali by Buddhaghosha. If no earlier date than that of 
Buddhaghosha be claimed for such curious relies of fable literature of 
India as the Parables, it is only in deference to an over-cautious 
criticism ; but Professor Max Miiller says, “I do not think that 
scholars calling these parables the parables of Mahinda, if not of 
Buddha himself, and referring their date to the third century B.c., 
would expose themselves at present to any formidable criticism.” 

The Burmese text, from which the version of Captain Rogers is 
made, is unfortunately a mere abstract of Buddhaghosha’s work, giving 
only a certain number of the stories, most of them in a very abridged 
and altered form. ‘ Even such as they are, these parables are full of 
interest, not only for a study of Buddhism, but likewise for the history 
of fables and apologues in their migrations from East to West, 
or from West to East.” Each parable is intended to illustrate 
one of the 423 gathas or verses of the Dhammapada. Each verse of 
this collection of the utterances of Buddha consists of a moral maxim 
like the following: “‘ Not the failures of others, not their sins of com- 
mission or omission, but his own misdeeds and negligences should the 
sage take notice of.” “ Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but with- 
out scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act ac- 
cordingly.” The original Pali text of the Dhammapada was published, 
with a Latin translation, in 1855 by Dr. Fausbéll. The translation of 
it now given by Professor Max Miiller is accompanied by learned 
notes. He treats at length of the age of the Parables and of the 
Dhammapada, and points out the importance of the latter collection 
for the critical study of the history of Buddhism, particularly with 
reference to the right meaning of Nirvana. 


6. Dr. Hirzia, formerly professor at Ziirich, and now at Heidel- 
berg, has written a history of the people of Israel from its commence- 
ment down to the taking of Masada. History never was a strong 
point with Dr. Hitzig. He has long been renowned as an orientalist 
and as an exegetical scholar. But his recent work is calculated to 
bring philological and exegetical science into disrepute. Many 
scholars who have expressed the utmost respect for Dr. Hitzig’s 
learning, have nevertheless always considered him an unsafe guide. 
Fenum habet in cornu. In one department of science—and it is one 
with which he is constantly concerning himself—he is only an empiric. 
He is perpetually led astray by false etymologies. Now a man may 
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be a perfect scholar in Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, and many other 
languages, and yet know absolutely nothing of the rudiments of com- 
parative philology. There are certain limits within which etymologies 
may be determined with probability, and even sometimes with absolute 
certainty ; but beyond these limits etymology is mere guess-work, and 
almost certain to bewrong. Dr. Hitzig appears to recognise no limits 
to his etymological speculations. If two words resemble each other, 
and may be supposed (rightly or wrongly) to have the same meaning, 
he at once identifies them. Because the letters N and M are some- 
times interchanged, he sees a connection between Ninos and Minos, 
In the same way he is led to identify Semiramis and Tamyraman, the 
Lake Serbanis with the goddess Carvani, and the Moabite god 
Chemosh (Xapws) with the Arabic Kamis, theocean. The Moabites, 
it is true, were an inland population, and probably knew as little about 
the ocean as about the North Pole; but this is only a proof to him 
that they had migrated from a distance. ‘This absurd method leads to 
the most ludicrous results. No amount of learning can give a scienti- 
fic character to such works as Dr Hitzig’s Erfindung des Alphabetes, 
his volume Zur diltesten Volker und Mythengeschichte, which is entirely 
upon the Philistines, or his Studien, published in the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen Morgengeselischaft of 1855. And a very large and import- 
ant portion of his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, wholly depending as it 
does on absurd etymological combinations, is no better. The fault 
of his method is the more conspicuous in this work from being brought 
to bear upon persons, facts, and ideas familiar to every one. Because 
Abraham, formerly called ‘Abram, lived for some time in Egypt, his 
name is explained from the Egy ptian ape, head, and rém, in which 
“we may recognise the Coptic rémi, man, .. . and also the Indian 
Rama.” The change of the name to Abraham reminds him of 
Brahman. The name of Abraham’s wife reminds him of the Nymph 
Saraya, from whom the river which flows by Rama’s capital derives its 
name. The name of Isaac is not so easy to explain; but Dr. Hitzig 
thinks it not too bold a conjecture, “keine allzu kiihne Annahme” 
to identify Isaac with Ikshwaku, the first king of Ayodhyd or Oude, 
as being the son of Manu, the forefather of men=ape ram, the head 
man. Lot, on the other hand, Abraham’s nephew, is the Etruscan 
Larth (we are also told that the Arabian Loqman is Lucumo), the 
Zuzim were Etruscans, and the Arno is a reminiscence of Arnon. Of 
Moses and Aaron equally marvellous things are told. The later 
history of the Jews, of course, does not afford the same facility for 
error; but wherever a paradox is possible, even if it be another man’s 
invention, there one is almost sure to be found. In the last paragraph 
of his work, Dr. Hitzig refers to the books of Tobit and Judith, in 
illustration of the effect produced upon the Jews by the utter destruc- 
tion of their nationality after the catastrophe of Masada. So late 
a date of these books is utterly untenable. The paradox, however, is 
but trifling as compared with those of Dr. Hitzig’s own invention. 
However natural and pardonable they may have been at the beginning 
of the present century, they are almost incredible at the present day 
in a man of his reputation. 
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7. Tue existence of a collection of canons under the name of 
Abulides (the Arabic corruption of Hippolytus) has long been known. 
The titles of the thirty-eight canons were enumerated by Wansleb in 
his History of the Church of Alexandria, and afterwards by Ludolph 
in his work on Abyssinia. Four of them, translated by Steinschneider 
and Cureton from ss. in the Bodleian and British Museum, are given 
in Bunsen’s Hippolytus and his Age (vol. ii. p. 357, 1st ed.) Bunsen 
concluded his dissertation on the Apostolic Constitutions by expressing 
the “ hope that this interesting collection may soon be published either 
from the Arabic or the Abyssinian text.” For its publication scholars 
have now to thank Dr. Haneberg, the Benedictine Abbot of St. Boni- 
face at Munich. His text is derived from two Roman mss., and 
accompanied by a Latin translation and learned critical notes. Of 
the extreme antiquity of the canons there can be no doubt. They 
imply a time of Pagan persecution. Their prescriptions with reference 
to Christian soldiers strikingly agree with Tertullian’s doctrine de 
corona militis. The agapze had not yet fallen into discredit, but were 
in their full prime. Baptisteries were as yet unknown. The rules 
about the martyrs are certainly ante-Nicene; but those about the 
charismata belong at latest to the first part of the third century. 
There are but few, if any, traces indicating a later date. A collection 
of this kind easily admits of additions and interpolations; but with one 
remarkable exception, which will presently be noticed, there seems to 
be really nothing in these canons offering internal evidence at variance 
with the hypothesis of their proceeding from at least a contemporary 
of Hippolytus, the opponent of Pope Callistus, and the author of the 
Philosophumena. The rigourism of the canons, which exceeds that of 
any of the fathers of the Church, is quite in keeping with the Monta- 
nist or Novatianist spirit of Hippolytus. The seventh canon, for- 
bidding holy orders to be lightly conferred on unmarried men, is cer- 
tainly not inconsistent, as Dr. Haneberg almost implies, with the 
attacks of Hippolytus on Callistus for admitting “ bigamists” to the 
diaconate or priesthood. When positive evidence, however, of the 
authorship of Hippolytus is asked for, it must be confessed that hardly 
any can be produced. There is every reason for supposing that the 
canons were originally written in Greek; but the Arabic version we 
now possess is probably made from a Coptic translation. Neither the 
Coptic nor the Greek text is known to be in existence. Very little 
reliance can be placed on the title of these canons. They are 
ascribed to Hippolytus; but other canons in the same Mss. are 
ascribed to Clement and to the Apostles, without the least foundation 
in truth. The Easterns readily gave the names of ancient saints to 
Spurious or anonymous writings. Syriac liturgies are ascribed even 
to the Roman Popes Xystus and Julius. Is “ Hippolytus the first 
patriarch of the city of Great Rome” an utterly fabulous personage 
of the apostolical period, or have we here a really historical, though 
accurate, reference to Hippolytus, the first antipope? This is a 
question which there are at present no means of satisfactorily answer- 
ing. 
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The most remarkable doctrinal passage in these canons is to be 
found in the nineteenth. The candidate for baptism is asked : 


“ Believest thou in the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, proceeding from 
the Father and the Son?” 


The last words naturally awaken suspicion of interpolation. Dr, 
Haneberg, however, probably found them in both the Roman mgs, 
They are also to be found in the ms. belonging to the British Museum 
(Cod. Rich. 7211, fol. 204). Too much importance, however, must 
not be attached to this agreement. The writer of this notice collated 
several portions of Dr. Haneberg’s text with that of the British 
Museum, in the hope of obtaining some light on the obscurities of the 
former. But the texts are too nearly akin. The obscurities and 
probably blunders found in one are repeated in the other. None of 
the mss. are of very great antiquity ; and the interpolation, if it be 
one, may easily and almost unconsciously have come in, perhaps 
through a Syrian hand, even in a Coptic monastery. 


8. Dr. Ricnarp Apatsert Lipstus, whose dissertation on the 
Syriac version of the Ignatian epistles attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion some fourteen years back, has published an exceedingly learned 
and laborious work on the chronology of the Bishops of Rome down to 
the middle of the fourth century. The details are in general of the 
driest and most unattractive character; and the author himself apolo- 
getically describes his work as ‘‘zum grossen Theile ein recht ledernes 
Buch.” It will however amply repay attentive study, and must in 
fact be considered indispensable in all future inquiries in the eccle- 
siastical history of the period in question. Dr. Lipsius enumerates 
and examines the different sources of information, catalogues of Roman 
Pontiffs, martyrologies, and calendars. Under the Greek or Eastern 
catalogues he includes those of Hegesippus, Irenzeus, the History and 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, Jerome (as depending upon Eusebius), the 
Syrian chronicle of 633, Syncellus, Theophanes, Nicephorus, Euty- 
chius, and Elias of Nisibis. To the Western authorities belong the 
lists of Augustin and Optatus, the “catalogus Liberianus,” and the 
different recensions of the Liber Pontificalis (of which the catalogus 
Felicianus of the year 530 represents the most ancient text), and 
finally, the mss. of a catalogue of the year 523, giving merely the 
names of Popes, with the duration of their pontificates, and a brief 
statement of events. The reconstruction of the greater part of the 
chronology is a purely scientific process, as to the validity of which 
there can be no doubt; and the conclusions of Dr. Lipsius with refer- 
ence to it will probably meet with general acceptance. The earlier 
part, however, of the chronology is embarrassed by the controversy as 
to the origin of episcopacy. Dr. Lipsius takes for granted that the 
Roman church was originally presbyterian in its constitution. The 
assertion that St. Peter never was in Rome signifies of course, in the 
case of Dr. Lipsius, that he utterly disbelieves the evidence on which 
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learned Protestants have hitherto relied in support of the genuineness 
of the Gospels and other portions of the New Testament, and that he 
accepts as fact the conclusions of what Bunsen called the “ Tibingen 
novel.” These conclusions are the most glaringly untenable part of 
Baur’s speculations. The episcopate at Rome of St. Peter, for twenty- 
five years according to St. Jerome (or twenty according to Eusebius), 
is undoubtedly irreconcileable with chronology. But the apostle’s 
presence and martyrdom at Rome are certainly not less well attested 
facts than the assassination of Julius Caesar. A positive historical 
testimony like that of Dionysius of Corinth is not to be explained 
away as a mere inference from the epistle of Clement of Rome. The 
tradition, reaching, as Neander says, to the very boundaries of the 
apostolic period—it is alluded to in the epistle of St. Ignatius to the 
Romans—is not local but universal throughout Christendom. Dr. 
Lipsius anticipates an unfavourable reception of his book on the part 
of the Catholics, and declares that he is quite unprejudiced, They 
night reply that it is very questionable whether their dogmatic position 
with reference to the monarchical constitution of the Church would be 
essentially altered if it were absolutely proved that St. Peter never was 
at Rome. The less learned among them are more likely to be startled 
by the fact that, according to the belief of antiquity, Linus, Cletus, and 
Clement were bishops of Rome before the death of St. Peter. 


9. In the course of the last few years, Dr. Leo Meyer has devoted 
several monographs to the critical treatment of the Gothic texts as 
well as to the comparative study of the Gothic and its kindred lan- 


guages, and has proved himself, in both directions, a careful investi- 
gator and a sound scholar. His Gothische Sprache recently published 
embodies the results both of his own research and that of others, and 
isa work which no student of Germanic or comparative Indo-Ger- 
manic philology will henceforth be able to neglect. In spite of its 
second title, which might induce a supposition that it was concerned 
only with the phonetic laws, it discusses in fact the whole formative 
side of the language, its grammar and vocabulary, its material ele- 
ments, and the affixes by which they are shaped into words. The 
special reference to its phonetic laws only indicates the plan that has 
been followed in treating the subject. ‘The author goes through all 
the letters of the Gothic alphabet in their order—first the gutturals, 
then the labials, dentals, sibilants, nasals, the liquids r and J, the 
semivowels y and v, and finally the vowels and diphthongs; and, 
under the head of these letters, he analyses and discusses the words, 
formative elements, and formations, in which each letter appears; so 
that every word of the Gothic language is quoted in the book at least 
a8 many times as it contains letters. So careful and exhaustive an 
exposition is scarcely to be met with in the etymological analysis of 
any other language; nor indeed would it be possible except in one of 
whose vocabulary the remains were comparatively scanty. But no 
language can be more worthy of it than that which stands at the head 
of the great Germanic family, and belongs in common to the race 
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which has been chiefly instrumental in transforming the civilization of 
the old world and creating that of the new. The method of treatment 
no doubt increases the bulkiness of the work, and the time required 
for consulting it. But a scholar cannot afford to be niggardly in the 
expenditure of time. He is often obliged to refer to a multitude of 
books for the mere purpose of confirming his suspicion that they will 
not contain what he wants; and he need not shrink from a smaller 
labour where he will generally be sure of finding information and 
guidance. Some of Dr. Meyer’s special results may be doubtful or 
even erroneous ; but in a science which, in spite of the great advances 
it has made, is still only at its beginning, any book must be considered 
meritorious if, as in the present case, the majority of its results are 
sound, 


10. Tue high antiquity of alchemy has always been asserted; and 
vague references to ancient Egypt, and to the later period when 
Alexandria became the intellectual capital of the Greek, are to be 
found in many alchemical books. European alchemy did not however 
arise directly from the Alexandrian or Byzantine schools of that art. 
Herr Kopp, in his Beitriige zur Geschichte der Chemie, expresses an 
opinion, which seems to be just, that what has come down to us of the 
most important writers on the subject in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Arnaldus Villanovanus, 
and Raymond Lully, exhibits no knowledge of the treatises written in 
Greek, now found in manuscripts. All the alchemical literature of 
those centuries is based on the views laid down or made accessible by 
Arabic writers. The same remark applies to the fifteenth century, dur- 
ing which, according to the current opinion, the Byzantine alchemy began 
to be mentioned in Europe. The first writer who exhibits an extended 
knowledge of the Graco-Egyptian alchemical literature is Giovanni 
Francesco Pico della Mirandola, who died in 1553, and who is often 
confounded with his celebrated uncle, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 
In 1573 Domenico Pizimento published a Latin translation of a tract 
of Democritus, who is generally confounded with the ancient Greek 
philosopher of that name, and also the commentaries upon it by 
Synesius and others. Some of the Greek mss. no doubt found their 
way into the transmontane countries about this time. The first men- 
tion of Greek alchemical mss. we know of is the description, by Thomas 
Reinesius, of a ms. at Altenburg, which was afterwards transferred 
to Gotha. In the second half of the seventeenth century several were 
known. Borrichius mentions, in 1674, mss. in the Vatican, Paris, 
Venice, Bavaria, Cologne, and the Escurial. In 1724 Fabricius could 
add to this list Milan, Vienna, Wolfenbiittel, and Breslau. At the 
end of the last century Ameilhon added Cracow; and in 1830 Reu- 
vens added Leyden. Beyond the publication of the Latin translation 
of Democritus, just referred to, nothing was done for a considerable 
time to describe these manuscripts. Borrichius, however, tells us that 
Leo Allatius, a celebrated librarian of the Vatican, who died in 1669, 
proposed to publish an edition of the Greek alchemical codex in that 
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library ; but he does not appear to have ever carried out his intention. 
Judging from an account published by Andrea Peschiulli in 1668, and 
reprinted by Fabricius, of ten books of Greek texts which Allatius 
intended to publish under the title of Zuupiyrwv, the ninth, was 
to contain the Greek alchemical writings, with the addition, it 
appears, of Latin translations. Fabricius, in regretting that Alla- 
tius’s proposed work was not done, also gives a list of the con- 
tents of a Paris ms., from a copy which he had obtained. On 
the basis of this ms. he gave the Greek text of the writings of 
Heliodorus in 1714, and of Synesius in 1717. At the end of the 
seventeenth century Ameilhon laid down a plan for a complete account 
of the alchemical mss. in the Paris Library, which was published in 
the Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale. 
But he did not do more than publish an explanatory lexicon of techni- 
cal terms, the Physica et Mystica of Democritus, and the commentary 
of Synesius. Ideler intended to publish a complete collection of al 
the tracts; only two volumes of his Physict et Medici Graci Minores 
appeared. The first volume, however, which was issued in 1841, con- 
tains nothing chemical except the writings of Hermes, which belong 
indirectly to chemistry. In the second volume, which appeared in 
1842, we have the writings of Stephanus, Theophrastus, Hierotheus, 
and Archelaus. But no reference is given as to which of the mss. the 
texts published were taken from. In 1842, also, Dr. Hoefer pub- 
lished the first edition of his Histoire de Chimie, and gave in the ap- 
pendix to the first volume three fragments from the mss. of the Paris 
Library. 

Of the value attached to them as historical materials, Karl Sprengel, 
in his Geschichte der Arzney Kunde, expresses the following opinion : 
“The names of Ostanes, Heliodorus, Olympiodorus, Zosimus, Agatho- 
demon, and Stephan of Athens, were in that age (Byzantine period) 
especially worthy of honourable mention. Let us leave them, never- 
theless, to the oblivion and contempt which they deserve.” Lenglet 
Dufresnoy, in his Histoire de la Philosophie Hermétique, published in 
1742, has referred to these mss. ; but what he says is incomplete and 
erroneous. Schmieder, in his Geschichte der Alchemie, published in 
1832, is equally incomplete, and full of errors; and yet he has special 
pretensions to a knowledge of the bibliography of alchemy, and is the 
source from which most subsequent writers borrow materials. Hoefer 
was the first who endeavoured to utilize them as materials for chemical 
history, but he was only able to do so to a very limited extent. When 
Herr Kopp wrote his Geschichte der Chemie, he knew practically 
nothing of this Greek literature ; but he did not remain satisfied with 
his ignorance, but continued to glean all the information he could 
gather from every printed source. He has published the result of 
twenty years’ bibliographical notices in his Bettrage to his History. 
The first part, published some time ago, contained what he had learned 
concerning the earliest knowledge of alchemy among the ancients, the 
meaning and origin of the word, the practice of alchemy in Egypt, the 
papyrus ms. from Thebes in Upper Egypt written in Greek and attri- 
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buted by Reuvens to the fourth if not to an earlier century of the 
Christian era, the earliest writers, Democritus, Synesius, and Zosi- 
mus, and lastly the history of distillation. The Second Part is now 
published, and is devoted to an elaborate examination of all the infor- 
mation hitherto published respecting the Greek alchemical manuscripts 
and notices of the personages given in them as alchemical authorities 
or as authors of tracts in the mss. 

Herr Kopp has not examined any of the mss. in the libraries him- 
self, but has gathered together all the information regarding them to 
be found in printed books and catalogues, with great zeal, patience, 
and bibliographical erudition. The information hitherto given of the 
contents of some of them is singularly incomplete. For example, 
in a ms. in which Hoefer only mentions four tracts there are ten. 
In another, in which there are seventeen, he mentions nine. Of 
another, containing thirty-eight, he merely says that it contains some 
treatises that are to be found in three others. Quite apart from their 
chemical value, these Greek texts possess considerable philological 
interest. 


11. Tue Ancient Laws of Ireland, of which the second volume has 
now appeared, form an authentic monument of comparatively great 
antiquity, which exhibits in minute detail the conditions of a highly- 
organized society long misunderstood. The interest of the publication 
is like that of the excavations at Pompeii; but here the removal of 
the dust and débris reveals not merely a buried city, but the religion, 
laws, manners, customs, and ideas of a nation. They are, so to speak, 
photographed as they existed in the fifth century. The conductors 
of the work, however, have begun at the wrong end ; and by so doing 
they neither allow themselves nor their readers an accurate and com- 
prehensive view of the progress of their labours. Owing to their 
course of procedure an inexplicable element is likely to pervade each 
volume until the final volume gives the clue, so that a thorough 
mastery of the first will be unattainable until the last has been 
published. They had before them the laws of a nation composed of 
many inter-dependent grades ; and before giving the regulations which 
should define these grades and their privileges, before giving the rules 
relating to the possession of property, they publish the Law of Distress, 
to understand which pre-supposes a knowledge of the laws withheld. 
It is as though a writer on the principles of real property were to treat 
of surrenders before describing the nature of estates. Thus, in the 
present volume the Law of Distress precedes the Laws of Sacr-stock 
and Daer-stock Tenure, and the Law of Fosterage is followed by the Law 
of Social Connections. The Commissioners should have drawn up a 
schema, and published the laws in logical sequence. 

The Law of Distress is concluded in this volume. In the first 
volume the different kinds of distress, their days of grace and manner 
of forfeiture, with other particulars, were described. Here it is 
explained what constitutes ‘legal keeping ;”’ and, so careful are these 
Irish laws of every detail, that sixty-four pages are devoted to this 
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subject. Certain general legal principles are first laid down; these 
are explained and applied in glosses of less ancient date. The regu- 
lations of the pounds where cattle were kept—the sick apart from the 
sound—are set forth, together with rules which specify illegalities and 
enact adequate fines for each. Several classes of animals were 
exempt from seizure. The particulars show how lenient and consider- 
ate the laws were—characteristics observable throughout the volume. 
Debtors were liable to arrest, but not without a period of grace. The 
“ steward-bailiff’ of the king levied and paid for him ; and the bishop 
appears to have obtained a like functionary. To distrain artisans it 
sufficed to put a withe on their tools, and prohibit them from working 
till they “ceded justice.” A physician’s whip or probe was seized, or 
a thread was tied on his finger; if then he did not yield what was due, 
it was considered equivalent to absconding, and distress could be 
taken, after due notice. Lcclesiastics and kings were “ fasted on,” 
by way of a mild preliminary coercion. A very characteristic passage 
is this, touching the trespass of bees: ‘‘ The man that owns the land 
goes with witnesses along with him. He takes a ‘ tideal,’ or a flowery 
branch with him, which has been eaten of by the bees; and he goes 
to the aperture of the hive, accompanied by witnesses until they have 
seen them, and the mark which they make on the flowers; and their 
violation of boundary-pledge is sworn upon them. This is secured to 
him: he is paid in fruit, or in a swarm of young bees, so that he 
might have bees of his own. If this is not secured to the owner of 
the land the penalty of the case is, the lawful right to such of them 
as he shall catch in his land.” The Law of Hostage-sureties is allied 
to that of Distress, being, in fact, a regulation for the securing of a 
debt due by a native of one territory to the native of another. In the 
Law of Fosterage there is reference to raiment and food for the dif- 
ferent grades of nobles. Yet this difference of clothes is indicated as 
a custom not referred to in the ancient books. There was fosterage 
for affection and for payment. The foster child had at least two suits, 
to be washed on alternate days. ‘According to the rank of each 
man, from the humblest man to the king, is the clothing of his son.” 
“Satin and scarlet are for the son of the king of Erin, and silver on 
his seabbards, and brass upon his hurling-sticks.” Purple and blue 
were for the sons of kings: red, green, and brown, for those of chief- 
tains: yellow, black, white, and blay-colour, for those of lower grades. 
Brooches of gold and of silver were for the royal and noble youths. 
Certain accomplishments were to be taught them all, under a penalty : 
i. Chess-playing, and ‘ brann’-playing, and riding and swimming, and 
shooting, are to be taught to them [the sons]; sewing, cutting- 
out, and embroidery to the daughters.” But some, at least, of the 
latter had to learn the use of the quern, the kneading-trough, and 
the sieve; and boys were instructed in herding, kiln-drying, combing, 
and wood-cutting. The laws relating to what are here called “saer- 
stock tenure” and “ daer-stock tenure” are interesting in them- 
selves, but illustrate only a small part of the Celtic land-question. 
The chief gave cattle to his tenant, and received a yearly return, for 
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seven years, of one-third of its value; he might claim this in manual 
labour or military service. The tenant could at any time give up the 
stock, and free himself from the obligations. This was “ saer-stock 
tenure.” In “daer-stock,” the tenant gave security and yielded 
“food-rent ;”’ but, although the relationship between chief and tenant 
was less freely dissolved, they did not stand towards each other as 
lord and villein. The Law of Social Connections is in many respects 
highly important. It treats of eight kinds of connections—that be- 
tween chief and the last-named class of tenants, between the church 
and tenants of church-lands, between father and daughter, sister and 
brother, son and mother, foster-son and foster-mother, tutor and pupil, 
man and woman. The church got tithes, first-fruits, and alms, and 
gave baptism, communion, requiem for souls, preaching, offering, and 
teaching to children. There is nothing more remarkable in the whole 
volume than the high position assigned to women. First, there was 
the connection of equal property : “ the contract made by either party 
is not a lawful contract without the consent of the other, except in 
case of contracts tending equally to the welfare of both.” If they 
separated, the law provided for an equitable division of property. 
The second kind of marriage-contract somewhat resembles the English, 
as the contract of the husband alone was valid; but there were ex- 
ceptions to this. This connection was said to be that of “a woman 
upon the property of the man.” The next kind was that of “a man 
on the property of a woman, with service ;” and here the conditions 
were reversed. It is unnecessary to refer to the other kinds; but an 
equitable division of property, on a most painstaking survey of the 
labours and interests of both husband and wife, was directed in all 
cases, if they desired to separate. Separations, according to Campion, 
were not unusual in his time; and he was somewhat shocked at the 
fact. Even the interests of concubines were not neglected. 

In the preface to the volume, the editors say that “the religious 
organization adopted by the Irish Druids, Brehons, and poets,’ was 
much the same as that which prevailed anciently in Gaul and Britain; 
but they adduce no authorities to remove this statement from the 
region of plausible conjectures. Indeed they go on to undermine 
any confidence that might be felt in them on this topic. Speaking of 
Dubhthach, who is described as chief poet and chief brehon of Ireland 
in St. Patrick’s time, they say: “ The position of Dubhthach, who 
exercised a general supervision and authority over the rest, was in 
most respects analogous to that of the Arch-Druid, as described by 
Cesar.”’ Proceeding on the assumption that he was something like an 
Arch-Druid, they find themselves surprised at his acquaintance with 
Christian doctrines and Scripture: ‘‘ The speech and poem ascribed 
in the Senchus Mor to Dubhthach prove that he possessed some know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and of Christian doctrine.” A careful reading 
of the poem they mention ought to have made this appear less strange 
to them; for the poet distinctly avows himself a Christian convert. 
‘‘T shall pass a sound judgment,” he says, “ I follow Patrick since my 
baptism.” There is more of this unsatisfactory kind of conjectural 
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criticism, and in the passages relating to St. Patrick it reaches its 
climax. 

The editors quote from St. Patrick’s Confession his own emphatic 
statement that, though he desired to go into the Britains and to Gaul, 
yet, “being bound by the Spirit (which witnesses against me if I 
should do so, and declares that I should be guilty), I fear to lose the 
labour which I have begun; yet not I, but Christ the Lord, who 
commanded me to come and be with them for the remainder of my 
life, if the Lord will, and if he shall keep me from every evil way 
that I may not sin against Him.” In the face of this, the editors 
assert that he did abandon his trust, and returned to Glastonbury, 
where he died. They prefer a flimsy tradition to the saint’s de- 
claration of purpose, the authenticity of which they do not dispute. 
The Irish believe that he carried out his intention, remained till death 
in Ireland, and was buried there. In pursuance of the fancy that he 
returned to Glastonbury and was buried there the editors display an 
extraordinary credulity. Thus they say: “ The accounts given of the 
ceremonies which took place at Saul, near Downpatrick, in a.v. 457, 
of obsequies which lasted twelve days, and celebrations of various 
kinds which continued for a year, are much more suggestive of a leave- 
taking than a funeral.” It would be odd enough if the spectators did 
not know the difference between their apostle’s leaving them for Eng- 
land and his dying; but it is still more odd that the editors should re- 
gard the accounts as “ much more suggestive of a leave-taking than a 
funeral.” Here is one of these accounts, taken from the Annals of 
the Four Masters :—*“ a.p. 493. . . When the time of St. Patrick’s 
death approached, he received the Body of Christ from the hands of 
the holy Bishop Tassach, in the 122d (year) of his age, and resigned 
his spirit to heaven. There was a rising of battle and a cause of dis- 
sension in the province, contending for the body of Patrick after his 
death. The Ui-Neill and the Oirghialla attempted to bring it to 
Armagh; the Ulta to keep it with themselves. . . The body of Patrick 
was afterwards interred at Dun-da-lethglas [now Downpatrick] with 
great honour and veneration, and during the twelve nights that the 
religious seniors were watching the body, with psalms and hymns, it 
was not night in Magh-inis or the neighbouring lands, as they thought, 
but as if it were the full undarkened light of day.” What the editors 
believe such accounts to suggest is this:—that the clergy and con- 
verts, hearing St. Patrick was about to retire from his labours, 
flocked to pay their respects and bid him farewell; that he improved 
the occasion to stimulate them by joining with them in religious ser- 
vices; that the scene was like the parting of St. Paul and the elders 
at Miletus; that (knowing he would not abide in Ireland any longer) 
rival Irish parties disputed as to where in Ireland he would abide ; 
that “ possibly” he quieted them by telling the Armagh party that he 
would not go to Downpatrick, and the Downpatrick party that he 
would not go to Armagh; and that “he then fulfilled both assurances” 
by decamping from Ireland. In St. Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
there is an allusion to the custom of obsequies: “ After your death,” 
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said a certain brother to Columba, “all the people of the provinces 
wiil come in boats to Iona to celebrate your obsequies, and will fill the 
entire island.” 

To the discussion of the question of St. Patrick’s birthplace, the 
editors bring the same faculty of credulous imagination which they 
employ on the question of his death. St. Patrick was born at a place 
called Nemthor, which Colgan gives as meaning “ Holy or Heavenly 
Tower.” ‘Finding that, on a hill to the north-east of Glastonbury, 
there is ‘a curious tower, called the Tor St. Michael,” the editors 
consider this to be the place meant. They do not indeed say whether 
or not in Patrick’s time this curious tower was called St. Michael’s 
Tower, or had any repute for sanctity. Neither do they appear to 
have seen Mr. Cashel Hoey’s essay on The Birthplace of St. Patrick, 
in which he attempts to identify Nemthor, or Nem-tur, with Tur-n- 
hem. Yet O’Curry’s observation, which he quotes, that the word was 
originally written Emtur, is worthy of comment; and Mr. Hoey’s own 
remarks on the word Tabernz deserve attention. 

It is desirable that eccentric speculations should be altogether ex- 
cluded from the prefaces to a grave historical work, especially when 
its publication is a national undertaking. In the present case, how- 
ever, these fancies form but a small portion of a preface in which the 
principles of the laws are summarized with sober accuracy, and in- 
ferences drawn with creditable reasoning. 


12. M. Derenzoure has published and translated the Diwan or 
collection of poems of Nabiga Dhobyani, one of the last representatives 
of Arabic literature anterior to the appearance of Mohammed. The 
eminence of Nabiga as a poet was always unanimously recognised. 
Even the pious Khaliph Omar was a fanatical admirer of his works. 
“‘ Nabiga,” said he, “is the first of all Arabic poets.” The same in- 
fallible judgment was also pronounced by the Khaliph Abd-el-Melek 
ben Merwan; and European readers will readily sympathize with it. 
Nabiga is a true poet, as powerful in his utterance of warlike emo- 
tions and satirical invective, as he is picturesque in description, and 
tender and even sentimental in his expression of the softer feelings. 
The restoration of the text of an Arabic poet of his age is unfortu- 
nately impossible. The language of Nabiga, like that of all the 
Arabic poets of the ages of ‘ignorance,’’ has been modernized; and 
spurious passages have been interpolated, which no critical ingenuity 
can separate from the genuine. The ante-Islamic poems were pre- 
served orally by the itinerant singers of the Arabian peninsula, whose 
imagination often came to the aid of their memory. When the gram- 
marians first set about collecting the remains of the ancient poetry, 
they found themselves in possession of a large number of fragments, 
without beginning or end, which had been preserved in consequence 
of some striking image or thought. And, on the other hand, a fortui- 
tous resemblance of metre and rhyme had brought together, as into one 
composition, verses which had really no connection with each other. 
The differences of dialect were obliterated by a violent application of 
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the grammar and vocabulary of the Koran. Other alterations were 
introduced in cbedience to religious considerations. The 31st poem 
of the present Diwdn is probably attributed to Nabiga for no other 
reason than that the name Omama occurs in the first line. Other 
poems attributed to Nabiga are the work of other poets. Khalif- 
el-ahmar boasted of having interpolated the poems of Nabiga as well as 
of others. Different editions of the same poct varied very consider- 
ably from each other. ‘‘ L’éditeur d’un poéte anté-islamique,” says M. 
Derenbourg, “‘ne peut done pas plug se proposer de donner toutes les 
cuvres de son auteur qu'il ne peut espérer remonter au texte primitif. 
Son but doit étre de reproduire aussi fidélement et aussi complétement 
que possible le diwdn, tel qu'il était sorti de la main d’un grand 
philologue, d’un Asma‘i par exemple ou d’un Ibn Sikkit.” Asma‘, 
who was the first editor of the poems of Nabiga, was a scholar who 
lived at the Court of Harun Al-Rashid. Among living scholars none 
is better qualified than M. Derenbourg for the task of editing, trans- 
lating, and illustrating by appropriate notes, the favourite poet of the 
Kings of Hira and Gassan. 


13. In 1830, Professor Dahlmann published a survey of the prin- 
cipal sources of German history, as a help to the students who fre- 
quented his lectures on the subject at the University of Gdéttingen. 
The work was soon more widely adopted ; and a second edition became 
necessary in 1838, just when Dahlmann had been dismissed from his 
professorship and expelled from Géttingen, for opposing the revoca- 
tion of the Constitution by King Ernest Augustus. This new edition 
contained a large amount of new matter of importance, including 
additional observations on particular works and events. Notwith- 
standing the immense advance that has been made since that time in 
every branch of German history, no new compendium of its sources 
and literature has appeared ; and Dahlmann’s Quellenkunde continued 
to be used, though it was no longer adequate, and had long been out 
of print. At last. Professor Waitz of Géttingen, one of the profoundest 
masters of German Listory, has published what is formally a third 
edition of Dahlmann, but essentially a new book on the subject. It is 
a laborious and valuable work. The whole plan has become more 
systematic, and has gained particularly in clearness by a division into 
longer periods. Notwithstanding the exclusion of many works that 
have now become obsolete, there is a great increase in the number of 
titles cited, by which the activity of the last thirty years is fully illus- 
trated. Where Dahlmann, in 1838, only had given some 700, the 
present edition gives more than 2800. Besides independent works, 
Professor Waitz has paid careful attention to the rich materials con- 
tained in periodicals, such as the Forschungen zur Deutschen Ge- 
schichte, the Historical Commission of Munich, Sybel’s Historische 
Zeitschrift; and Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch. On the other 
hand, he seldom gives observations or opinions of his own—a self- 
restraint which, if it deprives the book of much that would be valuable, 
keeps it within the limits of size required in the interests of its circu- 
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lation. It should be mentioned that the relative importance of the 
different works referred to is indicated by corresponding distinctions 
of type. No one henceforth who undertakes the investigation of any 
part of German history, can dispense himself from the obligation of 


consulting this instructive work. 


14. Prussta proper, the kernel and starting-point of the Prussian 
monarchy, was originally a German colony, which in its remote posi- 
tion retained many special characteristics, and preserved a certain 
sentiment of independence. Its history is peculiar. It was conquered 
from the native heathen population by the Teutonic knights; and in 
a long succession of wars it passed from the dominion of Poland into 
the number of the German States. At one time, like all the border- 
lands of Germany on that side, it was enriched by the Eastern trade, 
which stimulated its industry ; but since the introduction of the Rus- 
sian prohibitory system, it has languished in common with the neigh- 
bouring provinces. As an agricultural, corn-producing region, how- 
ever, it is still to some extent prosperous ; and its population is hardy, 
industrious, and persevering. In the domain of science its reputation 
is sustained by many illustrious names. Its history was investigated 
by Professor J. Voigt, Archivist of Kénigsberg, who published a 
number of chronicles and other sources; and a younger generation is 
now following in his steps with a zeal not less than hisown. In 1853 
Dr. M. Toeppen published a critical analysis of the Prussian Chroni- 
cles; and on the basis of this work a collection of Scriptores rerwm 
Prussicarum was afterwards undertaken by him in conjunction with 
Professor Theodore Hirsch and the late Dr. Strehlke. Of this collec- 
tion four volumes have now appeared; and one more remains to com- 
plete the series. The work was aided by grants from the provincial 
diet and from the government, and will be a monument of the dili- 
gence and critical discernment of the three scholars who are responsible 
for it. The sources are illustrated by introductions, commentaries, 
and critical dissertations, which clear up many controverted points, and, 
together with the main text, supply all the necessary material for the 
history of the country. The work is enriched by some additional 
sources which have been brought to light by a careful search in the 
libraries. It bears witness to the intercourse which has always existed 
between the Baltic countries and England. In the second volume 
there are particulars relative to the journey of Henry of Lancaster to 
Prussia in 1390 and 1391, with some extracts from Henry’s account- 
books, preserved at the Record Office, contributed by Professor Pauli. 
In the fourth volume the Danzig Chronicle of Caspar Weinreich con- 
tains some miscellaneous matter on England. Students of the general 
and commercial history of the Baltic provinces will appreciate the 
value of the whole collection, and will find it an indispensable aid in 
their investigations. 


15. Tue study of the Romance languages has of late made rapid pro- 
gress in Germany. It is not yet fifty years since Frederick Diez wrote 
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his excellent books on the poetry and lives of the troubadours; and 
now scarcely a year passes in which some important work of ancient 
French or Provencal poetry is not rescued from oblivion, or some 
question of grammar and literature scientifically treated by a German 
scholar. Of those who have dug amongst these buried treasures, 
Professor Karl Bartsch of Rostock is one of the most industrious. 
He is at home in the medizval literature of his own tongue, as well as 
in that of the langue d’oc and langue d’oil; and his numerous publi- 
cations in the two latter branches of philology are the more valuable 
because, in a new science like modern philology, quantity is almost of 
as great importance as quality. In his Altfranzdsische Romanzen und 
Pastourellen he has done well to include the two classes of poems, 
since they are very nearly related to each other, and have their 
common source in the inexhaustible variety of popular life and feeling. 
The work is of course a critical one, and founded on the careful study 
of the principal manuscripts of Paris and Rome. His notes give the 
important variations of the different manuscripts, and are valuable 
material for philological purposes. The romances contained in the 
volume are for the most part by anonymous poets, poor unknown jong- 
lers perhaps, who sang their songs to audiences of peasants on the 
village green, or in the marketplace of a country town. Their tone 
of moral feeling is not always a high one; but their simplicity gives 
them a charm which is wanting in the more refined romances of re- 
nowned troubadours like Audefrois li Bastars, Quesne de Bethune, 
or Collins de Chanpiaus. Their subject is almost always the same ; 
and it is that which is still so often adopted in French novels and 
dramas, viz., the troubles and disturbances of married life. Generally, 
a young and beautiful woman is married against her own will to an 
old man, and tries to forget and avenge the cruelty of her husband in 
the society of a youthful lover. In poetical form the romances differ. 
Sometimes they are simply narrative, sometimes a monologue of the 
unhappy wife, sometimes a dialogue between her and the poet himself, 
in which latter case the troubadour of course always takes her side 
against her husband. 

The difference between the Pastorals and the Romances is less im- 
portant in point of form than of substance. The heroine of the pas- 
toral is always a beautiful shepherdess who feeds her lambs and muses 
on her beloved. The poet, on horseback, meets her in a lonely valley, 
and tries to win her favour by gifts. The success of his courtship is 
different in the different poems. The ideal of unchangeable love is 
the young shepherdess Marion, whose beauty and fidelity to her 
rustic admirer Robin is celebrated by innumerable French poets, from 
the King of Navarre down to the simplest jongler. Adam de la 
Halle, the great “ hunchbacked poet of Arras,” made her the subject 
of his most renowned pastoral drama, Robin et Marion ; and it is still 
a proverbial saying in France, “Ils s’aiment comme Robin et 
Marion.” One of the greatest charms of both the Romances and the 
Pastorals consists in the refrain. Sometimes it is only a melodious 
musical exclamation, as “ alatire libondaine la;” sometimes a short 
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sentence, as ‘‘e or en ai dol ;”’ sometimes also a longer phrase, which 
is always reintroduced very skilfully with slight variations. The 
constantly recurring burden, 


“Des tant es douz li nons d’amors, 
Ja n’en cuidai sentir dolors,” 


is an instance of the last kind. 


16. Herr Hiirrer begins his monograph on the life and works of 
Guillem de Cabestanh by enumerating the seven different versions 
now extant in the Provengal language respecting the tragical end of 
that unfortunate troubadour. These versions agree in the main 
point, namely, that their hero was treacherously slain by the husband 
of his ladye-love ; and they name Roussillon as the scene of the 
tragedy, ascribing the murderous deed to Raimon of Roussillon, or of 
Castel Roussillon. But whilst in two of the versions the lady is named 
Seremonda, the remaining five call her Margarida. Herr Hiiffer 
assumes the tale which gives the story in the simplest form to be the 
most ancient version, arguing that the taste of the period in which it 
was first promulgated was far too favourable to romantic adventures to 
render it in any degree probable that any circumstance contributing 
to its exciting or sentimental character should have been willingly 
omitted. He therefore supposes the accounts given in the Paris ms. 
7614 (B) (printed by Mahn and by Bartsch) and in a Vatican codex 
(printed by Mila and by Crescimbeni) to be the originals out of which 
the other five have in course of time been formed. From these two 
the author of the third selected the facts which suited him best, whilst 
he furnished further subjects of variation to subsequent chroniclers, 
whose narratives vary or coincide in proportion to their having known 
and combined more or less of the older versions. Herr Hiiffer under- 
takes the task of minutely comparing the various narratives, pointing 
out all the discrepancies, and tracing each detail to its source. 

Guillem de Cabestanh is certainly not the only troubadour who 
met his death by the hand of an outraged husband; and, but for the 
ferocious vengeance which Raimon took upon his wife, he would pro- 
bably have shared in the general oblivion. Raimon caused the heart 
of the troubadour to be dressed, and the dish to be placed before his 
wife. When she approved its flavour he informed her of what it con- 
sisted, showing the yet bleeding head of her lover, in token of his 
having told her the truth. The lady, thereupon, declared that after 
having tasted so divine a food none other could ever suit her; and she 
flung herself from a balcony. The king of Aragon, Raimon’s feudal 
lord, appeared as her avenger; and, whilst Raimon himself ended his 
days in a dungeon, the remains of the lovers were placed in a church 
at Perpignan. A monument was erected as a memorial of their mis- 
fortune ; and numerous pilgrimages gave evidence of the popular 
sympathy. The writer of the Paris ms. 7614 adds scarcely any detail 
to these facts. Later scribes, however, seem to have considered it 
due to the troubadour’s character that his sad fate should in some way 
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be connected with his art; and they accordingly make him betray his 
unhappy passion in a song, some of them giving the identical one, and 
choosing for their purpose the finest of those which have survived. 
This device is however singularly unfortunate, as the details given in 
the same version cannot be brought to harmonize with the state of 
affairs which the poem implies. In the ms. preserved in the Lauren- 
tian library at Florence, a sister of the lady is introduced. Raimon, 
before proceeding to extremities, gives Guillem an opportunity of 
justifying himself ; the troubadour at first succeeds in misleading him 
by turning his suspicions from his wife to her sister. The narrative 
of this ms. is the richest in incident and colouring ; and this is why Herr 
Hiiffer gives it in full, together with the more plain and meagre ver- 
sion contained in the Paris ms. 7614. He states the facts and the 
conclusions he draws from them with clearness and precision, analyses 
the seven yet extant songs of the poet, and gives an excellent transla- 
tion of three of them. 


17. Hiapen’s Polychronicon belongs to the same class of works as 
Richard of Cirencester’s Speculum Historiale. It is a book of a bad 
kind; but it is the best of its class, and certainly deserved to be 
printed as a specimen of the highest results attained by historical 
students in the fourteenth century. Moreover, a man who wrote so 
copiously as Higden could not fail sometimes to communicate new 
information; and ‘Trevisa, his first translator, freely incorporated 
fresh facts in the text. The most instructive instance of this is in the 
passage which discusses the national idioms. Higden, who probably 
wrote in the early part of Edward 11.’s reign, says that “the 
present corruption of our native tongue comes very much from two 
causes : that forsooth sinee the first coming of the Normans, boys at 
school, in opposition to the custom of other nations, are compelled to 
renounce their own tongue and construe in French; moreover, that 
the sons of noblemen are trained in the French idiom from the very 
cradle.” But Trevisa, who wrote in 1385, qualifies this statement 
with the words (modernized) :—‘‘ This manner was much used at first, 
and is now somewhat changed, for John Cornwaile, a master of grammar, 
changed the lore in grammar school and construction of French into 
English, and Richard Pencriche learned the manner rof teaching of 
him, and other men of Pencriche, so that now . . . in all the grammar 
schools of England children leave French, and construe and learn 
English.” An interesting passage in Piers Plowman (Passus, xv. 1. 
369) shows that this change was already matter of remark eight years 
earlier. It is probable that Trevisa exaggerates the importance of a 
single schoolmaster, when he credits him with a change which was 
really due to the strong national feeling that sprang from the English 
wars in France; yet the value and interest of the two paragraphs are 
great, and create a wish that Higden had contributed more chapters of 
his own to his work. His remarks on the manners of his countrymen, 
though not very subtle or profound, contain an amusing complaint 
that men of every class try to ape their superiors, It was precisely 
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this spirit which undermined feudalism and won Cressy. In the two 
volumes already printed, Professor Babington notices some contribu- 
tions of Higden’s to English geography. Thus he describes Chester, 
where he lived, gives a good account of the Four Great Royal Roads, 
and is fuller than his authorities in describing Wales and the Isle of 
Man. 

Considering the many sources from which Higden compiled, and 
the fact that two English versions have been printed beside the Latin 
text, it is obvious that the editor’s labours are of no common kind, and 
must be tried by no ordinary standard. The result is not altogether 
satisfactory. Of one of the two English renderings, the Harleian 
manuscript of 1432-1450, Professor Babington says that it is “ often 
bombastic, and can hardly represent the spoken English of any period, 
being, in fact, frequently unintelligible to persons unacquainted with 
Latin.” It is therefore of no philological worth; and, as it has no 
special feature except the absence of such words as puzzled the trans- 
lator, it is difficult to understand why it was ever printed. Its omis- 
sion from the remainder of the series would probably effect a saving 
of two volumes out of the eight or nine which the Polychronicon will 
fill on the present scheme; and no regard for uniformity of appearance 
ought to hinder this change from being made at once. Again, the 
editor has not mastered the bibliography of his subject. He was pro- 
bably deterred by the vast number of Latin manuscripts—more than a 
hundred in all—that still exist; but it is evident that until all have been 
collated a final edition has not been given to the world. Next, it is 
impossible not to regret that the amount of Higden’s variations from his 
authorities should not somehow be expressed. Professor Babington 
gives a précis of them in his Introduction, and has evidently more or 
less mastered a most difficult subject. It is the more to be deplored 
that he has not given the world the benefit of his knowledge. Pos- 
sibly the rule of the series, excluding notes, has been held to pre- 
clude any attempt of the kind. If so, it cannot be too speedily re- 
scinded. Higden is no common book: the numerous copies of it were 
dispersed widely, as well as multiplied; and it was to Englishmen for 
more than two hundred years what Camden and Baker were to the 
sixteenth century. Like all standard books, it was freely pillaged and 
reproduced. <A careful analysis, pointing out from what authority every 
statement was really derived, and how much was original or erroneous, 
would be to modern knowledge what Higden was to his own times. 
Take, for instance, the list of British cities. Higden professes to 
derive it from Alfred of Beverley; and Professor Babington observes 
that the 67th chapter of Nennius is the fountain-head of some of the 
information. A reference to Alfred of Beverley will show that the 
spellings of the two lists are very different, and that Higden has added 
two names, Kair Dorm from Henry of Huntingdon, and Caerpala- 
dour from Geoffrey of Monmouth, while he has omitted several towns, 
such as Kair Urnac, which he could not identify. Again, Higden’s list 
of counties is professedly derived from Alfred of Beverley. It is, in 
fact, a confused compilation, professing to divide England into thirty- 
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two shires, while it gives the names of thirty-seven, excluding Corn- 
wall, Rutland, and Monmouthshire. It is certainly later than the list 
compiled by Alfred of Beverley, which recognises Cornwall, and divides 
all Northumbria into Yorkshire, Northumberland, and the diocese of 
Carlisle. Differences of this kind ought to be marked and com- 
mented on. Professor Babington observes in a note that the chapter 
is almost entirely taken from Brompton, but in his Preface prefers the 
view that Brompton took it from Higden. The clue to the mystery 
perhaps lies in Higden’s method of calculating. Apparently he had 
both authors before him, and took Alfred of Beverley’s computa- 
tion of thirty-five in all, which he reduced first by leaving out Corn- 
wall, and then by counting all between Humber and Tweed as one 
county, in both instances following Brompton, or the unknown author 
whom Brompton transcribed. This brought down Alfred of Beverley’s 
list to thirty-two, the number Higden first gives. But as he went on 
he forgot his canon, and multiplied Northumbria again by the modern 
divisions which Brompton enumerates, and which did not exist in 
Alfred of Beverley’s time. The result goes some way to prove that 
a work corresponding to Brompton’s existed in Higden’s time, 
though Brompton’s present text may only have come down to us in a 
fifteenth-century edition. Perhaps it is too much to expect that any 
editor should add labour of this sort to the task of bringing out the 
text. Professor Babington is not to be blamed for shrinking from the 
attempt ; but if it had been made, and even imperfectly executed, it 
would have trebled the value of the present work. 


18, Mr. Sxear has now given us a second text of Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision ; and no one who examines the volume is likely to think that 
it is work misspent. There are not many books which deserve such 
handling; but this one is among the greatest productions of early 
English literature, throws light on the thought and manners of the 
times, and was three times remodelled by the author, with differences 
which are sometimes interesting and important. Mr. Skeat’s editing 
seems to be almost faultless. He keeps strictly to the limits he has 
marked out for himself, and is, as far as we can see, exhaustive within 
these, giving the various readings, pointing out the anachronisms of 
the later version, describing the different manuscripts, and supplying 
an excellent running commentary in the margin. If the notes and 
glossary that he promises in a future volume are as well executed, 
it may be hoped that Piers Ploughman’s Vision will not require any 
further editing. 

The authorship of the Vision presents a very curious question. 
Hitherto there have been three seemingly incompatible accounts, 
excluding Buchanan’s arbitrary statement that the author was a Scot 
brought up at Aberdeen. Stow says in his Chronicle that John of 
Malvern, Fellow of Oriel, finished his book entitled The Visions of 
Piers Ploughman in 1342. Mr. Skeat’s grounds for rejecting this 
story may be accepted as conclusive. The real author certainly lived 
far into the reign of Richard 1., and almost certainly beyond it. No 
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tradition, no evidence, and nothing in his writings, connects him with 
Oxford. And the belief as to his name may have originated in nothing 
more than the fact that he speaks of the Malvern hills, and that 
there was indeed a John of Malvern who was Prior between 1395 
and 1415, and who continued Higden’s Polychronicon down to the year 
before his election. But his style is quite different from the poet’s. 
Accordingly, while it is just possible that the author of the Creed, 
whom Mr. Skeat distinguishes from the author of the Vision, was an 
Oriel man, and that the mistake originated in this way, we may 
practically disregard John of Malvern. This simplifies the traditionary 
notices, which are, however, still sufficiently different. One seems to 
be derived from a note in a hand of the fifteenth century, written on 
a text now in the library of Lord Ashburnham :—“ Robert or William 
Langland made pers ploughman,” to which Bale (who was followed by 
Crowley, who first printed the book in 1550) adds that he was Robert 
Langland, a Shropshire-man, born in Cleobury Mortimer, about eight 
miles from the Malvern hills. This account has been generally fol- 
lowed. But Sir Frederick Madden discovered an entry, in a hand of 
the fifteenth century, on the fly-ieaf of a ms. of Piers Ploughman 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, to this effect :—‘ Mem. 
quod Stacy de Rokayle, pater Willielmi de Langland, qui Stacius 
fuit generosus et morabatur in Schiptone under Whichwode in 
comitatu Oxon, qui preedictus Willielmus fecit librum qui vocatur 
Perys Ploughman.” Mr. Wright, who did not know of the Ash- 
burnham note, antecedent to Bale’s, rejected the substitution of 
William for Robert, but suggested that Stacy de Rokayle might be 
traced. Mr. Skeat, on the other hand, argues for William, as Bale’s 
authority is not of the highest, and as the poet says of himself that 
men call him Long Will. But Mr. Skeat abstains from deciding what 
part of England the dialect of Text B, which he thinks represents 
the author’s dialect, may be referred to. Nor do the geographical 
notices in the poem give much help. Those of London are rather 
numerous ; and it seems likely that the author lived there, and was a 
copying-clerk. Of the other places it can only be said that they are 
scattered through central England, and are never north of Humber, 
or, except in the case of Canterbury, south of Avon and Thames. 
Several are references to places of pilgrimage ; and, generally, it may 
be remarked that the poet’s reputation for Lollard doctrines has been 
very cheaply earned. 

It is worth while now to inquire if what may be called the Shrop- 
shire and the Oxfordshire accounts can be reconciled. Two surnames, 
and one very uncommon Christian name, Stacy, ought to be indica- 
tions. But a difficulty occurs at starting. The only known family of 
Langlands has a very distinct history in connection with Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, and Dorsetshire, but never comes to view in the Midland 
Counties. Again, the name of Rokesle will almost invariably be 
found connected with land in Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, and with 
employments in London. On the other hand, there are two 
hamlets, Langley and Ruckley, which formed part of the old manor 
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of Acton Burnel in Shropshire; and the latter is generally written 
Rokele, in the fourteenth century, while the former is often written 
Langel’, which a clerk might take at will for Langele, Langeledge, or 
Langland. There is also an entry in the Excerpta de Rotulis Finium 
(ii, 315) which states-that in 1259 Bartholomew de Langley, Stacia 
his wife, and Avelina his sister, fined for an assize to be held in 
Essex. Now Langley in Essex is known to have got its name in 
1336 from a family that migrated there (Morant, History of Essea, ii. 
86); and it may therefore be assumed that Bartholomew was of some 
other county. Putting together the conjunction of the names 
Langley and Rokeyle in Shropshire, the tradition of the poet’s birth 
in that county, the rare name Stacia in a family of Langleys, and the 
fact that there are no Langlands to be traced in the Midland Counties 
of England, it scarcely seems rash to assume that the poet’s real 
family name was Langley, and perhaps even that it had been derived 
at some period from the Langley in Shropshire. 

This hypothesis once granted, we begin to suffer from plethora 
rather than from dearth of presumptive evidence. For instance, we 
find in Shropshire that younger members of the Burnel family were 
occasionally known as Burnels de Langley (Ing. p. Mort. i. 12, 253); 
that there were other Langleys on the estate or in the employ of the 
Burnel family ; and that even the name of Rokeyle may be traced in 
one instance with high probability to the Welsh borders (Year-book 
of 32 Edward I. 298). Passing to Oxfordshire we find a family of 
Langleys existing for nearly two centuries in the county, and latterly 
owning land in Shipton-under-Wychwood, while a Warwickshire 
family of Langleys received land in Oxfordshire under Edward 1. 

Here, then, is an embarras de richesses. But the difficulty will dis- 
appear with a little sifting. The Burnels of Acton Burnel and Langley 
died out in the male line in 1377, an Edward Burnel being their last 
representative, and the Burnels of Castle Holgate, to whom Langley 
really belonged, were extinct in the male line by 1315 (Kyton’s 
Shropshire, vi. 133, 134). The pedigree of the Langleys of Warwick- 
shire is well known, and contains no member of the family whom we 
can connect in the fourteenth century with Shropshire and the 
western parts of Oxfordshire, or assume to have been the author of 
Piers Ploughman (Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire, 135). 
The William Langley we look for must therefore, in all likelihood, 
have belonged to the Oxfordshire Langleys, or to the Shropshire Lang- 
leys or Rokesles. The Langleys of Oxfordshire have not yet, we be- 
lieve, found place in any county history. But their pedigree is abun- 
dantly proveable. They emerge into history with Thomas de Langley, 
who gives King John a hundred marks and a palfrey in 1213 to re- 
place Thomas Fitz-Hugh in the guardianship of Wychwood Forest 
(Rot. de Fin. 485). From that time the Langleys, William, Thomas, 
John, John, and Thomas successively, were wardens of Wychwood, and 
owned land in Shipton-under-Wychwood as early as 1278 and 
as late as 1362 (Rot. Hundred, ii. 739, Ing. p. Mort. ii. 252). 
But the last Thomas died before the 36th year of Edward 111., and was 
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succeeded by his cousin and heir, Simon Verney (Ing. p. Mort. ii. 
252, 290). From some feoffments which he had made there is reason 
to connect him with the Langleys of Warwickshire (Abbrev. Rot. 
Orig. 239). But nothing connects him with the Burnels or any 
Shropshire family. We are reduced therefore to supposing that the 
Langley we seek for was a sub-tenant of the Burnels ; and this assump- 
tion of an obscure origin agrees altogether best with what we should 
naturally conjecture of the poet’s antecedents. 

The question then is now reduced to one or two very simple alter- 
natives. If it can be proved that there was a family of Langley at 
Langley in Shropshire or a family of Rokesles at Ruckley, and that 
either may be assumed to be connected with the other and more or 
less in relations with the lord of the manor, it will only remain to trace 
the connection between the Burnels and Shipton-under- Wychwood. 
Now there are facts to support all these hypotheses. A William de 
Langley was a tenant of William Burnel in 1228 (Zesta de Nevill, 
57). A Robert de Langley receives fifty marks due to Robert Burnel, 
afterwards Chancellor, in 1272 (Exchequer Issues, 87). A Robert 
de Langley was instituted clerk of Rokesley chapel some time between 
1311 and 1349 (Eyton’s Shropshire, vi. 147). Again, in the suit 
already referred to, Henry de Rokesley and Richard de Waleys, 
whose name indicates a Welshman, both claimed to descend from 
Robert Paytevin; and one of the few Paytevins who can be traced 
was a follower of Roger de Mortimer, the lord of Cleobury Mortimer 
(Parliamentary Writs, iv. 1269). Seemingly therefore there were two 
families, one of Langley and one of Rokesle, who lived in adjoining 
hamlets, attached to the same manor, and of whom one was connected 
with the service of the Burnels, the other more remotely with the Morti- 
mers, as being related to one of their dependants. Here then we per- 
haps get a clue to the poet’s birth at Cleobury Mortimer, which was a 
possession of the Mortimers (Ing. p. Mort. i. 190, ii. 224). It 
remains to explain the connection with Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
Edward Burnel (born 1287, d. 1315) married Alicia, daughter of Hugh 
le Despenser, of whom we only know that she survived him (Eyton’s 
Shropshire, vi. 135). And a Hugh le Despenser died in 1349, seized 
of the manor of Shipton-under-Wychwood (Ing. p. Mort. ii. 160, 
Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities, ii. 102). Now, whether the poet’s an- 
cestor was a Langley or a Rokesle, it seems easy from what has gone 
before to understand why he first held a farm under the Mortimers and 
afterwards under the Despensers. In fact there was a group of great 
families connected by birth or position in Shropshire and Oxfordshire, 
and a group of small families who were naturally linked with their 
fortunes. 

One point remains. Why were the surnames of father and son, 
Stacy de Rokesle and William Langley, different? Our own im- 
pression is that the family name was Langley, but that when the poet's 
father moved into Oxfordshire he changed it to avoid confusion with 
the knightly family which, as we have seen, held land in Shipton-under- 
Wychwood. Whether he was connected with the Shropshire Rokesles, 
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or whether he merely held land in both hamlets, there was sufficient 
warrant by the usage of the fourteenth century to authorize the slight 
change he adopted. Anyhow it is highly probable that the poet was 
known by the name of Langley, not of Langiand; and as he appears to 
have migrated to London his resumption of the older surname would 
be natural. Slight as these results may seem for the labour involved 
in attaining them, they will not be thrown away if they guide future 
inquirers on the right track. It will make all the difference between 
right and wrong, if a student exploring the Oxford archives, if any 
such there be of this period, looks for William Langley instead of 
Robert Langland. Perhaps, too, any result is valuable which tends 
to demolish the shallow scepticism which impugns varying traditions 
because their points of agreement are not easily discernible. 


19. Dr. WapprneTon, in his Congregational History, does not con- 
ceal from himself or his readers the difficulty of writing the pre-natal 
history of an institution which came into visible being in the last of 
the years of which his book treats. He therefore divides his subject 
into the history of the “ undercurrent of opinion,” the silent growth 
of principles and convictions, and the history of the Congregational 
body from the time when “ eventually a company of Christian people, 
few in number, feeble in resources, and bitterly opposed by the great 
ecclesiastical parties of their time, resolved to organize a Congrega- 
tional Church.” In the present massive volume he only treats tle 
former part of his subject; and indeed he only treats half of that. 
For he assumes that the Congregational scheme of Church polity is 
written in the code of the New Testament, and was practised by the 
Primitive Church, but was gradually obscured by the growth of Sacer- 
dotalism, till, in 1200, when Rome was in the zenith of her power, it 
was completely eclipsed, only gradually and fitfully to struggle again 
into light, and assure itself a position among the organized bodies 
of Christendom. He has not proved that the principles whose history 
he traces are peculiar to Congregationalism, or that they are seeds 
which germinate into Congregational organization, and no other. He 
has found himself obliged to suppose that all the denunciations of 
abuses, all attempts to reform discipline, to form communities of 
stricter religious practice, to extend the study of Scripture, to stay the 
persecution of heretics, to abolish the crimes of the Inquisition, to 
reduce rich prelates to a more apostolic poverty, to set limits to their 
civil power, or to give the laity a greater share in the choice of their 
pastors, were in some special way precursors of the Congregational orga- 
nization, It would be quite as easy to suppose that they were pre- 
cursors of Presbyterianism, Lutheranism, Anglicanism, the French 
Revolution, the Gallican liberties, or the disciplinary reforms of the 
Council of Trent. To give any man, or any body of men, the exclu- 
sive interest in ideas which belong to the whole progressive history of 
Christianity, and therein to the general advance of the human race, is a 
preposterous assumption. Dr. Waddington has industriously collected 
a great many instances of the progress in question; but he has at 
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present given no proof of his capacity to trace the historical develop- 
ment of an idea. History has been a surprise to him. He opened 
its volumes expecting to find nothing but sin and darkness; he was 
astonished to discover that wixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and that 
the principles on which Congregationalism is founded were fermenting 
in men’s hearts and brains before the days of Robert Browne. This 
astonishment he unfolds to his readers, with the reflection that “ if 
the proper exploration were made much would be brought to light that 
we now little anticipate ;” and he recommends this exploration on the 
ground that “ no educated Congregationalist can feel flattered by the 
ecclesiastical genealogy that takes its rise from Robert Browne.” His 
fresh and simple confidence does not admit a doubt that whatever 
historical researches might be made, their results must always prove 
favourable to the distinctive claims of Congregationalism. 


20. Mr. Frovupe has decided to close his contribution to the History 
of England at the defeat of the Spanish Armada, on the ground that 
the transition from Catholic to Protestant England was by that time 
substantially complete. His readers will regret that he should not 
have adhered to his first plan, to continue it to the death of Elizabeth, 
through years which, as he himself admits, were “rich in events of 
profound national importance.” Whatever the shortcomings of his 
work may be, it is a narrative of singular fascination, with passages of 
perfect literary finish. It is taken in great measure from materials 
hitherto unknown or unused; and its spirit is in many respects 
original. Much of its popularity, there is little doubt, has been de- 
rived from the vivid apprehension of the past, its ideas, its statesmen, 
and its work, which makes Mr. Froude handle it as familiarly and con- 
fidently as the present. And, when all abatements have been made, no 
one can compare it with Camden or Stowe, Hume or Lingard, without 
feeling that Mr. Froude gives much that others have not touched or 
not understood. A large proportion of errors too may fairly be con- 
doned to one who works with imperfect material. Twenty years hence, 
when the State Calendars for the sixteenth century are completed, an 
exhaustive history of England during that period will be possible. As 
it is, only a part of the reign of Henry the Eighth is thoroughly 
indexed. Meanwhile it is a real gain to history that our knowledge, 
such as it is, should be mapped out anew. To abstain from doing 
good work because it cannot in the nature of things be final, would be 
an unworthy sacrifice of a great temporary result to private vanity. 

There is however another side to the question. It is possible for an 
imaginative man to conceive a world that never really existed, and 
could not quite have existed as he conceives it. Many of Shakespeare's 
plays are solid history, from the poet’s insight into human nature and 
character, though it may not be possible to justify all their details. 
But Tasso’s Crusaders and Saracens, in spite of the historical names 
they bear, are mostly such men and women as the eleventh century never 
saw. Mr. Froude’s genius wants sympathy; and his judgment in 
consequence often fails in candour, his inferences in accuracy. Having 
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convinced himself that a cause is right, and its representative worthy 
of it, he uses his facts thenceforward as counts in an apology or an 
indictment. Many men less eminent than himself have done this with 
comparative impunity. Sharon Turner’s estimate of Henry vim. was 
as one-sided as Mr. Froude’s has been; but Sharon Turner’s opinions 
have attracted comparatively little attention. The criticisms on Mr. 
Froude have been constant; and, if he has so far profited by them as 
to have risen far above the level of his brilliant but most untrust- 
worthy first volumes, he yet seems incapable of correcting the one 
radical fault, and has only transferred his hero-worship from indi- 
viduals toa nation. Writing, it must be said, more painfully, more 
thoroughly, and more scrupulously, as he has gone on, he has felt that 
Elizabeth was not the great Queen he had imagined, and has resigned 
her. As he quits the altar he demolishes the god. She is not only a 
weak and passionate woman; she is denied honour, religion, and the 
capacity of deep conviction, in fact every moral quality except courage 
and economy. It is in her own despite if the country has been 
great and successful under her rule. 

Now it would not much matter if this were merely a summing up 
after a colourless narrative of events. There would be an appeal from 
the judge to the depositions of the witnesses. But it is in fact a ver- 
dict for which Mr. Froude has been long preparing the way, and 
which often leads him to substitute his own inferences from facts for 
the facts themselves. Take for instance the massacre of Rathlin, 
by which he justifies the charge of a pitiless temperament against 
Elizabeth. His description of it has been drawn from singularly well- 
written despatches, and is in his own best style. ‘ Ulster, as Essex 
admitted, was quiet ;” but none the less Norris is ordered to go with 
a company of soldiers against the Isle of Rathlin, “a place of refuge,” 
where Surley-boy and his people have sent “their wives and children, 
their aged and their sick, for safety.” After a fierce assault, “the 
Scots yielded at discretion, and every living creature in the place, 
except the chief and his family, who were probably reserved for 
ransom, were immediately put to the sword.” “It was then dis- 
covered that several hundred more, chiefly mothers and their little 
ones, were hidden in the caves about the shore.” ‘ They were hunted 
out as if they had been seals and otters, and all destroyed.” Surley- 
boy is depicted as witnessing these horrors from the mountain, and 
tearing his hair “for his pretty little ones and their dam.” Essex 
boasts of the exploit; and Elizabeth “ uttered no word of blame,” 
“rather thanked the perpetrators,’ when she heard “ of the women 
and children who were stabbed in the caves of Rathlin.” Professor 
Brewer exposed the one-sidedness of this narrative, pointing out, in a 
letter to the Athencewm, that it was no proper part of “ England’s deal- 
ings with Ireland” if nationality counts for anything, as Surley-boy was 
a Scot preying upon the Irish, that some at least of his family were 
not killed, and that Essex, in his letter to the Queen, said nothing 
about the killing of women and children; so that Elizabeth’s thanks 
were probably only for the destruction of a rebel stronghold. Mr. 
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Froude’s answer substantially admits all Mr. Brewer’s points. But in 
fact the case is much stronger than Mr. Brewer, arguing for a special 
point, cared to make it. Surley-boy was one of a family of Scottish 
Macdonnells (not Macconnells, as Mr. Froude calls them) who settled 
in Antrim about 1533. They were troublesome neighbours. In 1551 
they defeated an English force sent to punish them for plundering; 
and in 1565 two of them were slain in a blood-feud with the O’Neils, 
In 1573, Surley-boy, then owning Rathlin and the parts of Antrim 
known as the Route and the Seven Glynns, made peace with the 
English, and obtained a patent of denization to be considered a free 
denizen, “not as a mere Irish, or Scottish-Irish, or a stranger.” He 
thus made himself fairly liable to the last penalties of English law. 
However, in 1574 he joined a league with Terence O'Neil, under 
which sixteen hundred Scots were to be maintained for a war against 
the English. The attack on Rathlin was the last incident in the war 
occasioned by this league ; and if Ulster was quiet at the time, it was 
only because Surley-boy’s confederates had been defeated. But in 
fact the expedition to Rathlin was on the 22d of July; and on the 7th 
or 8th Surley-boy, at the head of 900 men, had begun a battle, which 
lasted two days, with Essex. Even Mr. Froude’s incident of a favour- 
able wind from the east is not borne out by the letter to the Queen, 
which says the winds were very variable. Nor is,the account of the 
composition quite accurate. The constable surrendered under promise 
of life for himself, his wife, and his child. But terms were refused to 
the garrison ; and the English soldiers, “‘ being desirous of revenge,” 
put them all to the sword. It is probable that some women and chil- 
dren were among the slain. But we know that Surley-boy’s wife died 
in 1582, or seven years later; and of five sons whom we can assign 
him, Angus fell in the battle against Essex, Donnell was killed by an 
O’Neil in 1577, and Alexander was slain by Captain Merriman in 1586. 
James and Randal survived their father, who died in 1590. Surley- 
boy’s revenge at Carrickfergus, where he killed forty soldiers and an 
officer, and several townsmen, does not seem therefore to call for the 
“satisfaction ’ with which Mr. Froude regards it; and it is noticeable 
that the next Viceroy, Sir H. Sidney (Holinshed, p. 136), re- 
ports, within five months after Essex’s campaign, that Surley-boy’s 
lands in Antrim were one of the few parts in Ulster that had not suf- 
fered by war. Mr. Froude observes that Sidney restored Rathlin to 
its old owner, “ perhaps that he might collect and bury his dead.” 
The real reasons probably were that the Queen would not be at the 
expense of fortifying it, and that Surley-boy was still too strong to be 
pushed to extremities ; but Sidney, who had taken part himself in one 
attack on Rathlin (Carew Papers, i. p. 359), was so far from disap- 
proving Essex’s policy that he deliberately recommended it as the 
best (p. 43), and wished the Earl to be made President in Connaught 
(p. 51). Surley-boy did something more with his recovered property 
than bury his dead in it. In 1580, the Lord Justice and Council 
report that “Captain Craiford is arrived in the Glinnes with 50 
English Scots, and Sorlie Boie, and means shortly at the charges of 
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the King of the Scots to fortify the Raghlin” (i. p. 201). To sum 
up :—The massacre at Rathlin was a bad incident in a barbarous war, 
but it was a slaughter of alien settlers not of native Irish; Surley- 
boy’s family escaped it; that women and children were killed is not 
certainly known; and there is no reason to suppose that Elizabeth 
knew more than that a horde of marauders had been sharply chastised. 
In contrasting her unfavourably with her father, “‘ who ever struck at 
the leaders, and spared the followers,” Mr. Froude surely forgets 
Henry viu.’s letter to Ferdinand (1512), begging that he would cut 
the throat of every English soldier who would not return to the ranks 
at St. Sebastian, and the hanging of eighty men a year later for taking 
part in an attack on the royal treasure. That Henry was compara- 
tively lenient to the insurgents of 1537 is true; but it must not be for- 
gotten that their cause was so popular and their strength so great that 
the King thought it advisable to temper his policy. 

The question of Elizabeth’s relations with Mary Queen of Scots is 
too wide to be shortly discussed. But those who agree with Mr. 
Froude in the main issues, that Elizabeth on the whole behaved well 
under very trying circumstances, and that Mary was an unscrupulous 
and vindictive woman, may yet protest against the moral considerations 
which he imports into the question. That other sovereigns had re- 
moved inconvenient rivals, that Mary was a bad woman morally, 
and that her life was a danger to the country, are assumed throughout 
as sufficient reasons to justify her condemnation. The different 
murders Mr. Froude cites, from that of Edward 1. to that of the 
Princes in the Tower, really prove that English kings and govern- 
ments in worse times than the sixteenth century did not dare to get 
sanction for the crimes they had determined to commit by an appeal 
to any judicial tribunal; and in every case public opinion declared 
instantly and emphatically against the perpetrators. The murder of 
the Prince of Orange by Philip 11. was undoubtedly, in the eyes of the 
Spanish Court, the execution of a judicial sentence upon a rebel and 
an outlaw. With Mary’s criminal antecedents before she came to 
England Elizabeth and her ministers had no concern after once 
admitting her. But it was unavoidable at the time to choose between 
handing her over to subjects who might put her to death, and keeping 
her in England under surveillance. The position was full of diffi- 
culties; and if Elizabeth was not to blame for refusing her rival a 
passage to the Continent, where she would be a constant danger to 
two realms, it may yet surely be granted that Mary deserved great 
indulgence for her constant efforts to get free, though it were by 
kindling a civil war or by the death of her enemy. And it must be 
remembered that the evidence of her guilt on the worst charge is not 
of that overwhelming kind which is usually required when human life 
18 at stake. ‘“ The practical wisdom,” says Mr. Froude, “ of a critical 
and difficult act has never in the world’s history been more signally 
justified ;” and he argues that the execution left the Catholics without 
a head, the English and Scottish malcontents without a point of union, 
and “determined Philip upon the undisguised pursuit of the English 
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throne,” in which he failed signally. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that it exposed England to the greatest peril through 
which the country ever passed, by removing the one life which the 
enemy feared to risk, and that it exalted Mary into a martyr for the faith, 
and gave treason the romance it most needed. The only persons who 
really profited by it were Elizabeth’s ministers, who would probably have 
lost their heads if Mary Stuart had come to the crown, and between 
whom and her it was a duel to the death. But it is obvious that mere 
political considerations cannot be allowed to weigh in such a matter. 
If Mary Stuart’s sentence was pronounced by men who had no other 
thought than to punish offences against the common law of mankind, 
and who dealt to her the same even justice that they would have dealt 
to any other human being, they may be thought needlessly severe, but 
they cannot be taxed with immorality. But if they really acted on 
the principle that it was expedient that one woman should die for the 
good of the nation, and that a war or a rising might be averted by 
the sacrifice of a single life, the guilt of innocent blood is upon their 
heads, whatever Mary’s demerits may have been. 

‘ She was remorseless when she ought to have been most forbearing, 
and lenient when she ought to have been stern,” is Mr. Froude’s 
verdict upon Elizabeth. We have seen reason to modify the former 
part of the charge as regards the gravest count Mr. Froude alleges: 
the latter part must be altogether rejected. Her weakness, as he 
regards it, was the key-note of her character, and the secret of her 
success. Judge her by her many and undeniable foibles, the childish 
vanity, the misplaced economy, the vacillating and dishonest policy, 
and it seems impossible to understand the veneration and affection 
which she inspired. That her most prominent contemporaries were a 
Philip 1., a Henry m., and a Mary Stuart, no doubt threw her 
character into brighter relief, but will not explain why the best men of 
her nation served her with a chivalrous devotion that never took 
account of danger or disheartenment. Energy and talent had disap- 
peared from the English councils and service under Edward vi. and 
Mary, and suffered total eclipse under James1. Under Elizabeth 
brave and capable men started, as it were, out of the earth; and if 
their services were often disowned or badly requited it is all the more 
remarkable that they should have rendered them so unselfishly and well. 
And the secret seems to lie in the fact that the Queen had the instinct 
to apprehend greatness, the fellow-feeling to encourage it, and the 
magnanimity that can tolerate difference. Her worst favourites were 
Leicester and Hatton; and Leicester after all was the ablest of the 
English nobility, Lord Howard at most excepted, whom the Queen 
kept in employ, though he was a Catholic. But put on the other side 
the long line of worthies who made England a European power 
again, and the list of public servants is such as may be matched, but 
can hardly be surpassed, in the annals of any country. The State- 
Churehman like Cecil, the Puritan like Walsingham, the Catholic like 
Lord Howard, personal enemies like Norris and Leicester, ambitious 
adventurers like Raleigh, were all used indifferently for the public need. 
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No doubt there were cases like those of Crofts, Stanley, and York, 
in which the Catholics employed betrayed the trust placed in them, 
A policy that should be uniformly successful must be a policy that is 
never tried by real difficulties. But when the Catholics rallied almost 
to a man round the English throne at the time of its greatest danger, 
it is surely natural to suppose that they were influenced by the desire 
to support a Queen who had kept them in her employ, and steadily 
interposed between them and her Parliament, as much as by the 
memory of Mary Stuart’s execution. Mr. Froude says that Elizabeth’s 
“entire nature was saturated with artifice.” The affected dress, the 
involved letters, the euphuistic conceits of style, and the imperfect 
veracity, may be granted. Trained from her youth up in policy and 
reserve, perpetually steering her difficult course through plots and 
rumours of wars, Elizabeth undoubtedly declined upon the state-craft 
of her day, and could lie on occasion like a Spaniard or a Medici. But 
her most flagrant instances of dishonesty are in excuses under pressure, 
or in the refusal to perform inconvenient engagements. That species 
of fraud by which a diplomatist like Parma could carry on negotiations 
with the most solemn assurances of honest intention, while he was 
really preparing for the Armada, was alien to the English Queen’s 
nature. She was weak, and coarse-fibred, and shiftful, rather than 
cunning ; and her lapses did not destroy her own self-respect, or very 
much scandalize an age which made large allowances for sharp practice. 
Her instability rather than her insincerity, so far as the two can be dis- 
tinguished, was the great stumbling-block in her relations with foreign 
powers. The large many-sided nature which fitted her to see good 
in so many different men, the susceptibility to impressions which took 
instinctive and immediate note of all changes in the nation, the versatile 
intellect that balanced policies and faiths sometimes as it seemed with- 
out thought of personal interest, were the constant occasion of diffi- 
culties which a narrow and intense mind would have escaped. But 
they also help to explain why Elizabeth guided the nation almost 
bloodlessly through a transitional period, and left an impression of 
personal greatness behind, which the servility of popular style will not 
explain. Did any one but a divine ever call James 1. great ? 


21. Tue fifth volume of Mr. Spedding’s Life and Letters of Francis 
Bacon contains three hitherto unpublished papers of great value. One 
of these (p. 81) shows how anxious Bacon was to maintain for the 
Benevolence its character of a strictly voluntary contribution; whilst 
the speech prepared by him for the King’s use in opening the Par- 
liament of 1614 (p. 24), and the long and weighty letter (p. 176) in 
which he reviewed the history of that unlucky assembly, complete a 
series which reveals more of his constitutional views than can be 
derived from the whole of his hitherto printed correspondence. It is 
difficult to form a satisfactory judgment on the plan which he borrowed 
from Cranfield for getting rid of the dispute about the impositions 
by converting them into protective duties, as the idea does not seem 
to have taken a final shape in his mind, and as the argument appended 
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to it—that the King might abandon the duties in practice without 
giving up his legal claim—may perhaps be set down to a desire to 
conciliate James. 

The history of Bacon’s dispute with Coke belongs to a lower stage 
in his career. He is no longer a calm and large-minded statesman, 
standing between both parties in order to moderate them: he is in the 
main an official defender of the King’s cause. Yet that he was some- 
thing more than this Mr. Spedding has succeeded in showing. Telling 
the story far more fully and more accurately than it has been told 
before, he maintains that, in supporting the prerogative, Bacon was 
upholding the existing state of things against the encroachments 
of the Bench. That this, or something like this, was the way 
in which the question presented itself to Bacon’s mind is extremely 
probable. But there is much more to be said before it is pos- 
sible to pass a final judgment on this part of his career. For 
when everything that Mr. Spedding says about Coke’s arrogance 
and unreasonableness is admitted, the question remains whether 
Bacon’s position would not have been assailable by a stronger cham- 
pion. Externally and technically Coke was the innovator. In Eliza- 
beth’s time the Crown had been accustomed to consult the judges 
before the trial of a case, without considering how their conduct 
on the bench would be affected thereby. But then, embarked 
as they were in a common cause with the Queen, the Elizabethan 
judges did not feel that any sort of pressure was being put upon 
them. But in James’s time the “little rift within the lute” had made 
itself perceptible. The mere fact that special precautions had to be 
taken when the opinion of the Bench was desired is enough to show 
that the old confidential intercourse was at an end. And when two 
have ceased to be agreed, the choice lies only between increased in- 
dependence and increased subservience. That things should remain 
as they were is simply impossible. 

Mr. Spedding would probably say that the difference was all Coke's 
fault. But, when we see how the first assumption of the new attitude 
grew out of the dispute about the impositions (p. 58), it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the quarrel with the judges was only the 
sign and symptom of a greater quarrel with the nation. The new 
fact which had supervened was that there were now questions in dis- 
pute “between the King’s Majesty and his people.” This fact Bacon, 
being wise enough to wish it were otherwise, refused to face. But 
those who know what came of it cannot refuse to face it; nor is it 
possible to avoid seeing that Coke’s awkward efforts were directed 
against an evil which proved to be the real evil of the time, whilst 
Bacon was throwing up ramparts against a mischief which was in 
great part, if not wholly, imaginary. 

There is usually but little to criticize in Mr. Spedding’s treatment of 
a subject, except by way of suggesting considerations which he has 
failed to take into account. But in dealing with Coke’s opinion on 
Peacham’s case he has been at less pains than usual to discover what 
the views of the Chief-Justice really were. Coke, he quotes Bacon as 
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saying (p. 120), held “that no words of scandal or defamation importing 
that the King were utterly unworthy to govern were treason, except they 
disabled his title ;” and this view, he says, was neither in accordance 
with modern ideas nor with the ideas of the day. He then proceeds 
to guess that Coke came to this conclusion merely because the prece- 
dents happened to be confined to questions of title. In a passage in 
the Institutes, however, of which he takes no notice (3 Inst. p. 14, 
ed. 1644), Coke draws his opinion direct from the statute of Ed- 
ward mu. ‘‘ Compassing or imagining the King’s death” is with him 
a crime of intention “ secret in the heart,” and the law has nothing to 
do with asking whether the overt act was dangerous or not, but only 
with asking whether it was evidence of the conception in the mind of 
a treasonable intention. Now, though this view of treason would be 
condemned by modern political thinkers, on the ground that the law 
ought to deal directly with the acts themselves, and so far they would 
be in accordance with Bacon, yet it was Coke’s view which, in a 
rough and unsatisfactory way, was the lever by which the modern 
ideas on the subject of treason were admitted into the practice of the 
courts. Bacon’s theory, that what was dangerous to the Crown was 
treason, would soon have made the most innocent criticism to be trea- 
son. Coke held that no criticism which fell short of arguing that the 
King had a bad title to the throne was evidence of an intent to kill 
him. Other lawyers followed by arguing that even this was not 
enough. In short, the complaint against Coke really amounts to no 
more than this, that though he had started on the way towards modern 
ideas, he had not succeeded in reaching them. 


22. Tue Five Letters selected by Don Pascual de Gayangos from 
the mass of Gondomar’s correspondence will hardly serve to do more 
than to whet the appetite of historical students. But they are skil- 
fully chosen, so as to exhibit in a strong light the versatility of the 
writer. By the side of a letter in defence of his native Galicia, 
breathing the very spirit of a Spanish hidalgo, we have an account of 
a dispute on a question of diplomatic precedence, and a sketch of the 
historical writers of Spain, which closes with a characteristic proposal 
that all future works should be submitted to the approval of a board of 
grave and learned chroniclers. The two remaining letters are of 
more historical importance. One of them is the despatch in which the 
ambassador gives account of his arrival in England. After recording 
his own success in refusing to dip the Spanish colours in the presence 
of an English man-of-war, he proceeds to a description of the princi- 
pal personages of the Court, and in the course of it mentions that the 
Queen was in the habit of hearing mass at Denmark House whenever 
a priest could be smuggled in for the purpose. The substance of this 
letter is already known; but the other, a despatch written in 1616, is 
entirely new. In spite of his success with James, the ambassador 
clearly saw how precarious his hold over England was. In view of 
the possibility of war, he urged his master to strengthen Spain by 
invigorating her commerce, and by sweeping away the internal cus- 
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tom-houses. A maritime war with England, he added, would only 
end in ruin. Philip’s only chance lay in an invasion with a land army. 
England itself, however, was too well defended, and Ireland was within 
easy reach of English reinforcements. The best plan would be to 
land an army in Scotland, where James was so unpopular that the 
whole country would welcome the Spanish troops. On the whole, the 
letter goes to confirm what was previously known of Gondomar as a 
man thoroughly clear-sighted in things within his own range, but apt 
to indulge the wildest hopes about matters which were either morally 
or physically beyond the scope of his vision. 

Don Pascual de Gayangos has prefixed to the volume a sketch of 
Gondomar’s life, which will be in some respects more valuable to his 
foreign readers than to his countrymen. His statements on the 
affairs of the Northern nations are sometimes misleading. He says, 
for instance (p. xi), that Mathias was Emperor in 1623, that (p. 71) 
Lord Roos married a daughter of “the celebrated Secretary Cecil,” 
and that (p. 23) “Don Gualterchut”—in reality the Sir Walter 
Chute who obtained a temporary notoriety in the Parliament of 1614 
—may have been a brother of Sir Robert Shute, subsequently Re- 
corder of London. These are, however, matters which will be easily 
corrected. It would be in vain to look elsewhere for so complete an 
account of Gondomar’s career; and there is a special interest in 
tracing a deep love of the literature of his country in one who has 
hitherto been regarded only as a wily diplomatist. : 


23. Tue author of The Private Life of Galileo has extracted from the 
various authentic remains of the philosopher just those details which 
relate to his personal and domestic history. The plan of the book is 
a good one, and is well carried out, the translations from the various 
letters being made with great felicity. Perhaps some of Galileo's 
family and correspondents fare rather hardly, from the author’s habit 
of delivering a definite judgment on each character as it comes upon 
the canvas. It is clearly impossible that the whole nature of a man 
should be revealed in a letter or two; and to conclude that the salient 
feature which appears in a short correspondence was the ruling motive 
of a life is a dangerous process. The decisive judgments concerning 
Galileo’s brother, his younger daughter, and his son, are founded on 
evidence too scanty to justify the sweeping conclusions drawn from it. 
And as the receptivity of the leeches who sucked the hero’s fortune is 
laid to the account of their selfishness and unthrift, so is his generosity 
laid to the account of his own noble nature, without considering how far 
the circumstances and opinions of the day allowed the demands of the 
first, and prescribed the compliance of the second. If Galileo’s kind- 
ness was exceptional, the pretensions of his kinsfolk must have been 
also exceptional; but he treats their demands as just debts due by 
him. The principle followed by the author might easily prove the 
heroic hospitality or endurance of a Cherokee Indian from facts which 
are common to the whole tribe, and afford no argument for exceptional 
virtue. 
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In general the author abstains from technical details, and only pro- 
fesses to treat of Galileo’s private life. But there is one notable excep- 
tion, in a somewhat dogmatic assertion, at p. 259, that the con- 
demnation of Galileo does not affect the claim of Papal infallibility, 
because, though the sentence was decreed and carried out by 
command of the Pope, he affixed his signature to none of the docu- 
ments. ‘Neither Paul v. nor Urban vu. ratified these documents 
by their signatures ;” therefore Galileo was “not persecuted by the 
Pope as infallible Vicar of Christ, but by Maffeo Barberini in his 
private capacity ”’—as if the acts were not formal and official, and as 
if any conceivable “private capacity” could extend to such public 
and international proceedings as the trial and condemnation of Galileo. 
The translations from the Latin also are defective. But with 
these qualifications the book is well done. It presents a curious 
and instructive view of Italian manners and society at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and shows how strong was the feeling of 
family communism, how fully recognised was the right of brothers and 
cousins to prey on a more fortunate kinsman, and how strongly the 
domestic affections worked in spite of the domestic disorganization 
which forbade a family to keep unmarried daughters at home, and 
consigned them at an early age to convents. With regard to the 
great moral moment of Galileo’s life—his abjuration of a doctrine 
which he believed—the details given in this book tend to reduce the 
philosopher’s lapses toa minimum. His conduct was neither saintly 
nor heroic ; for he was certainly bound, whatever might be the con- 
sequences, not to deny what he knew to be true. But the difficulties 
of his own conscience, in weighing the relative importance of truths of 
different orders and duties of different obligation, the active inter- 
ference of powerful friends, who almost removed the conduct of his 
own case from his own hands, and the weakness and weariness of old 
age, sickness, and sorrow, make up a mass of greatly extenuating 
circumstances, 


24. Just as Shakespeare was ignored or neglected for half a 
century in England, so in Germany during the epoch of Kantian and 
Hegelian supremacy Leibniz was scarcely known except by name. 
It is only since the elucubration of new systems, which so long en- 
grossed the German mind, has given way to a study of the history of 
Philosophy that he has resumed his place in public estimation. The 
more deeply he has been studied the greater he has been found. It 
is like a new discovery. He had before been regarded exclusively as 
a deep thinker and a man of varied learning; but it has now come to 
be recognised that he was still more a great patriot and statesman, 
and that this practical tendency was the very essence of his character, 
and forms the only explanation of his life and works, considered as a 
whole. This new conception of his character was first established by 
the careful and learned writings of Guhrauer ; and now a copious and 
very instructive work by Dr. Pfleiderer follows the same direction, 
and treats exclusively the practical side of his career. 
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Later German philosophers have been almost without exception 
Professors, and, as such, have constructed formal systems, in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of their office; and to this fact no doubt is 
due the abstract scholastic character and difficult form of German 
philosophy. Leibniz, on the contrary, never occupied a professorial 
chair, but developed his philosophy amidst the occupations of real life. 
Born in Leipzig in 1646, he studied in his native town, and early 
acquired an extraordinary knowledge, especially in jurisprudence. 
At the early age of twenty-one he entered the service of the once 
famous Baron von Boyneburg, minister to the Archbishop Elector of 
Mentz, who, according to the old constitution of the Empire, was 
Arch-Chancellor of Germany. Thus he at once found himself at the 
focus of German affairs, which again were complicated with the general 
affairs of Europe ; and this circumstance permanently influenced the 
direction of his life. At that time Germany lay prostrate after the suffer- 
ings and devastations of the Thirty Years’ War, and seemed threatened 
with complete dissolution, France was in the ascendant, and was 
pushing those schemes of aggrandizement, chiefly at the expense of 
Germany, which were the chief influence in European politics down to 
the peace of Utrecht. Leibniz lived through the whole of this 
period ; and he took the keenest interest in all public questions till his 
death in 1716. From 1670 he was in constant communication with 
German princes and statesmen, and with the Imperial Council at 
Vienna. His own part in these correspondences has not yet been 
fully brought to light. Even what was printed at the time is still 
incompletely known; for all his political writings were published 
anonymously, and many of them had been forgotten altogether. A 
great number have been brouzht to light by recent researches. In the 
Tubingen library Dr. Pfleiderer himself has discovered twelve which 
in all probability belong to the collection, and which were previously 
unknown. Many more may lie hidden in other libraries; but those which 
are already known show that Leibniz was one of the most fertile of 
German publicists. The diversity of their style and form is surprising ; 
and so is the inexhaustible fund of their author’s resources. To 
attract the attention of the general public, he sometimes assumes the 
garb of a courtier or diplomatist, sometimes of a pamphleteer and 
agitator. His deep learning, the acuteness of his logic, his eloquence, 
his wit, his satire, all serve him by turns. He enlists even poetry in 
his service, and according to circumstances propagates his political 
ideas in the form of German, French, or Latin verses. That his nature 
was not devoid even of a martial vein is shown by the lines :— 


“ Fasst einen Heldenmuth, ihr kiihnen Reichssoldaten, 
Setzt gegen Eisen Stahl, schlagt auf den Franzmann zu.” 


He wrote on the improvement of the military organization of Germany ; 
and in 1692, when the French fleet had been destroyed at La Hogue, 
he planned a campaign for the allies, in which he proposed a landing in 
Biscay, with the view of operating against France from that quarter. 
So deeply was his mind engaged in practical politics, down to the 
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very end of his life, that after the peace of Utrecht he wrote one of 
his most spirited works, La Paix d’Utrecht inexcusable, in which he 
specially attacks the naval powers for their breach of faith. Dr. 
Pfleiderer gives interesting extracts from all these works. 

To the same connection belongs the Egyptian project, which Leibniz 
hoped would divert the attention of France from Germany, by the 
suggestion of conquests in the East. In 1672 he sent a memoir on 
this subject to Paris, whereupon he was himself invited hither, and 
lived there for about four years, during which time he paid a visit to 
London. The Consilium A’gyptiacum, which he wrote in Paris at this 
period, was first rediscovered in 1798, when the enterprise which he 
had thus counselled to Lewis x1v. was undertaken by Napoleon. Even 
of the canal of Suez he had spoken at the same time. So ideas work 
on, and ultimately attain their realization, just as Leibniz himself 
expresses it in one of his main axioms: ‘‘ No force perishes. It may 
be dispersed, but it reunites, Not only men’s souls, but also their 
actions live for ever.” 

In 1676 Leibniz entered the service of the Duke of Hanover 
(Hanover only obtained the Electoral dignity in 1692), and thenceforth 
lived in the city of Hanover. Having been invited to write the history 
of the Guelphs, he went for a short time to Vienna and Rome to col- 
lect the necessary materials. A result of these researches was his 
Codex Diplomaticus, and his Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium, fol- 
lowed by the Annales, which are of great value for early German history. 
This last work actually remained unprinted for 127 years, and was 
recently, for the first time, published by Dr. Pertz. 

Leibniz’s residence in Hanover was not without influence on his 
efforts to unite the Catholic and Evangelical Churches. For the 
then Duke having become Catholic, while the whole country re- 
mained Lutheran, was of course deeply interested in the possibility 
of a reconciliation. Leibniz was a man to whose mind such an idea 
was exactly fitted. He was earnestly religious, and at the same time 
free from all sectarian prejudice, tolerant in disposition, and always 
bent on reconciling and accommodating differences ; and as a German 
patriot he had daily before his eyes the evil results of confessional 
antagonisms. His efforts in this direction lasted for several years, and 
were the occasion of his Systema theologicum and his correspondence 
with Pelisson and Bossuet, but remained without any decisive results. 

Nor did a better success attend his labours for the union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed confessions through negotiations between the 
courts of Hanover and Berlin. They brought him however into close 
relations with the latter court, where the accomplished Electoral Prin- 
cess (Prussia became a kingdom only in 1701) gave him every possible 
assistance. At Berlin, the Academy of Sciences, of which he was the 
first president, remains as a scientific monument of him. His desire was 
that the academy should not simply minister to the vanity of scholars 
(although this happened to it later, as it happens to all academies), but 
should, above all things, aim at making the sciences practically 
useful, and that no less in the domain of material life, than in the 
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highest spheres of the spirit, so that it might aid in the advancement 
of Christianity. For the glory of God he regarded as the highest aim 
of all science. He had various relations with missionaries, who sent 
him scientific reports of their labours; and his correspondence of this 
kind extended as far as China. He was also personally acquainted with 
Peter the Great, and promoted the formation of an academy at St. 
Petersburg. It was not established till after the Czar’s death, when 
Leibniz’s plan was carried out. 

But all this did not by any means exhaust his activity. His ener- 
gies were employed, as Dr. Pfleiderer shows, on every question of 
Society and the State—the improvement of justice, education, political 
economy, the technical accessories of agriculture, mining, handicrafts, 
and trade. So comprehensive was his mind that compared even with 
such a man as Humboldt he appears like a giant beside a dwarf. For 
Humboldt, in the main, embraced mathematics and physics only: 
Leibniz added to them the moral, political, and historical sciences, in 
addition to that religious and ecclesiastical sphere which was altogether 
strange to Humboldt. Moreover, he was constantly engaged in practical 
politics. They were indeed his favourite pursuit, and prompted his 
remark; “ Those who know me only by my published works do not 
know me at all.” And in fact it is only of late that the world has 
begun to know him. Dr. Pfleiderer’s work is a valuable contribution 
to this end, though its plan is sometimes confused and not always 
worked out with due care. The Horatian canon of delay applies with 
special force to any work on Leibniz. 


25. Proressor Ranke has published a series of letters, from the 
Archives at the Hague, as a supplement to the correspondence of 
Frederick the Great, issued by the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
The work consists of Frederick’s correspondence with Prince Wil- 
liam tv. of Orange and his wife Anne, daughter of George 1. of Eng- 
land. Frederick had made the acquaintance of his relative in 1734 
in the Rhenish camp; and their friendly intercourse dates from that 
time. The Prince then occupied a subordinate place as Stadtholder 
of Friesland ; but his ambition was fixed on the Stadtholdership of the 
United Netherlands, which was in abeyance. A sudden turn in the 
affairs of the Republic in 1747, which brought the Orange party into 
power, gave effect to his wishes; and the Stadtholdership became 
hereditary, which suited Frederick’s interests. This is the main topic 
of the seventy-three letters exchanged between them. For the rest, 
they contain little beyond expressions of civility and friendship, and 
applications to Frederick to support the Prince’s hereditary claims 
in the Empire. William died in 1751, and had gained so much 
influence in the Netherlands that his widow was recognised as the 
guardian of his son, William v. This Prince afterwards married 
niece of Frederick the Great, from which marriage sprang the reigning 
house of Holland. But the original foundation of the Dutch throne 
was the hereditary Stadtholdership of William 1v.; and this circum- 
stance gives particular importance to his memory and that of his wife. 
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Frederick, who was personally acquainted with the Princess, had a 
high opinion of her ; and her admiration and friendship for the King 
continued till her death in 1759. At the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War she repeatedly gave him important information; and he 
applied to her to use on his behalf the influence she possessed in the 
Low Countries, and with her father. This correspondence consists of 
fifteen letters, which bear witness to the mutual good-will and esteem 
of the writers. The editor thinks they shed “a gleam of poetry on 
the great military events of the Seven Years’ War :” in their prose 
aspect they give striking evidence of the defects of the King’s literary 
style. 


26. M. Fevriet pe Concues has not been very happy in his connec- 
tion with the correspondence of Louis xvr. and his family. The authen- 
ticity of the earlier letters was attacked by Sybel in the Historische 
Zeitschrift, and by Geffroy in the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
third volume of his History of Gustavus u1.; and the defence put 
forward on the other side was one which involved some unfortunate 
contradictions. The criticism thus evoked, however, has had a good 
effect in controlling M. Feuillet’s subsequent volumes. The number 
of letters described as autographs “‘de mon cabinet” has sensibly 
decreased ; and the exact indication of the quarters from which most 
of the documents have been gathered—the chief Archives of Europe, 
and those of a few private families—makes any further investigation 
of their authenticity superfluous. The interest of the whole work, 
however, has been much diminished by the publication of the corre- 
spondence preserved in the Austrian Archives ; and several—and not 
the least important—of the documents are also to be found in the 
collections of Arneth and Wolf, whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
for their scientific value. 

The present volume, the fifth of M. Feuillet’s collection, contains one 
hundred and eleven letters (Nos. 649-759), all except four of them be- 
longing to the years 1791 and 1792. Of these not less than seventy- 
three have already appeared in other recent collections. The second 
volume of Arneth’s Marie Antoinette, Josef If., und Leopold II. con- 
tains nineteen of them; twenty-six are in the correspondence between 
Leopold 1m. and Maria Christina, published by Wolf; and one is in the 
small collection of Feidet. The correspondence of Marie Antoinette 
with the Landgravine Louisa of Hesse-Darmstadt, which contains 
twenty-one letters concerning Madame Elisabeth, was published by 
M. Feuillet de Conches himself in 1868, with an introductory preface 
by the Archbishop of Paris ; and six letters of Louis xv1., mostly 
addressed to the national assembly, had long been known from the 
Moniteur. There remain thirty-eight letters, hitherto unknown, for the 
sake of which the present publication has been undertaken. They be- 
long to the Archives of France, Russia, Sweden, England, and certain 
private families ; and only a small number come from the editor’s own 
collection. The majority of these last are unimportant, as, for instance, 
the first two addressed to the Duke de Chartres, at the beginning 
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of the volume ; and no question, therefore, need be raised about their 
authenticity. But this is not the case with No. 735, a letter of the 
17th of March 1792, from Marie Antoinette to Madame de Polignae, 
It is one of deep pathos, full of the tender recollection of the days 
“que nous avons passés ensemble, et oi votre amitié embellissait 
tout ;” and in the editor’s opinion it is the last the Queen wrote to 
her friend. But the style is different in many respects from that 
of the Vienna letters. Neither it nor the six others to the 
Duchess de Fitz-James contain anything new; their value chiefly 
depends on their giving expression to the feelings of the writer. 
On the other hand, there are twenty letters which contain much valu- 
able information about the affairs of the emigrants, the relations of 
the reigning sovereigns to Louis xv1. and Catherine u., and the efforts 
of the different European Courts to subdue the revolution. The 
Emigrés, headed by the King’s brothers, are subsidized by Russia and 
Sweden, but treated with reserve, or even hostility, by Austria and 
Prussia. They all urge an immediate crusade against the revolution. 
The King and Queen are afraid of being compromised in the eyes 
of the nation by this indiscreet zeal, and place their reliance on the 
unanimous action of the Powers. Leopold 11. and Kaunitz agree in 
the main with these views, but try to avoid the complications that 
might result from an interference in French affairs. The letters from 
the Russian Archives, addressed by the King’s brothers to Catherine 
m1. (678, 690, 711, 739), display firm trust in the policy of the 
Czarina, and look to her for the redemption of France. The letters 
of Breteuil to Bombelles (721, 745, 749), and those of Bombelles to 
the Russian Chancellor Ostermann (691, 696) and Catherine 11, 
afford a good insight into the reckless conduct of the Emigres. 
Catherine is of opinion that such councillors as Breteuil and Calonne 
*‘ ought to be sent to the devil.” 

The reports of the Russian ambassador Simolin (695, 716, 730) 
throw light on the dispositions of the Courts of Austria and France, 
and the relations existing between them at the beginning of 1792. 
Simolin, on leaving Paris, was charged by Marie Antoinette with a 
special mission to Leopold 1. In a conversation of several hours with 
him before his departure, the Queen complains of having been betrayed 
by a servant-girl in her hurried attempt at flight (p. 168); both the 
King and herself, she says, are of opinion that the noblesse and the 
parliaments would prove the ruin of France, and that a bankruptcy is 
inevitable (169). She speaks of Austria, the Emigrés, and the 
possibility of effectual assistance from the Powers. She does not con- 
ceal her irritation at her brother’s cold and variable demeanour, and 
inclines to think that he ‘“ conservait sur le tréne la facon de penser 
d’un petit due de Toscane, qui avait fait dix-sept ou dix-huit enfants 
qui l’occupaient, et qui ne prenait aucun intérét 4 ses parents.” She 
is disturbed at his long silence, but hopes everything from the oral 
and written account of the situation, confided to the charge of Simolin. 
As to the princes, she has no doubt of their attachment to the King, 
but does not understand how the intrigues of Calonne could have led 
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to misconstruction, and thinks Artois had better betake himself to 
Spain or Turin: “ qu'il serait 4 souhaiter que l’influence des Princes 
et des émigrés fut nulle, et qu'il n'y eut que les Puissances qui 
parussent.” Of her own safety she thinks little. Simolin repre- 
sents that perhaps the danger which threatened her may be the 
motive of her brother’s reserve, and of his desire to avoid any definite 
engagement ; but the brave Queen replies that the King and the 
Dauphin are necessary to the nation, and provided they are saved, all 
other matters are indifferent: “ qu’elle redoutait moins la mort que 
de vivre dans l’avilissement et d’avaler tous les jours des coupes de 
mortification, d’amertume et de fiel.” Simolin, in the discharge of his 
mission, went to Brussels, and entered into relations with Mercy, 
“dont la politique est aussi changeable que celle de sa cour,” and 
then on to Vienna, whence he reported minutely the nature of his 
reception (No. 716). Kaunitz was not much inclined to take action 
in French affairs. In his private opinion the restoration of the past 
was impossible; even changes in the constitution were scarcely 
conceivable; and the foreign Powers had neither a motive nor a 
plausible title for interfering with the internal concerns of an inde- 
pendent State. Nothing but superior force would be able to overawe 
the French; and then, when that was withdrawn, things would pro- 
bably look worse than before : ‘la nation pourrait enfermer le Roi ou 
sen défaire méme par une voie plus abrégée.” Other States need not 
fear the infection of revolutionary principles; they had only to stop 
the propaganda by hanging any of its emissaries who might fall into 
their power; and the decay of France, since the new ideas had been 
adopted, would deter the world from imitating her example. More- 
over, the King, in accepting the constitution, had authorized every one 
to believe that he was contented with it, and had acted as a free 
agent. 

The Emperor himself treated Simolin with marked reserve, though 
sympathizing with his sister’s fate, and with her share in events. He 
admitted that neither she nor the King could possibly like the new 
order of things, which moreover endangered the quiet of his own 
Belgian possessions. Then he spoke of the possibility of war, refer- 
ring especially to the state of his military resources, and his engage- 
ments with Prussia and England, and at last inquired whether 
Breteuil was really the confidant of the French king; for the calum- 
nies of the Emigrés against Breteuil had reached him. Finally, he 
declared that his policy had been misconstrued, “qu’on aurait voulu 
le mettre seul en avant et lui laisser le soin de s’en tirer comme il 
aurait pu,” but that he thought the French national assembly should 
be approached with reasonable and well-considered proposals. From 
Colloredo Simolin heard that Kaunitz and Spielmann, “qui est un 
génre retréci et d’un caractére craintif et difficulteux” (p. 265), had 
positively opposed an attack on France. 

Leopold died on the 1st of March 1792, while Simolin was at 
Vienna ; and this gives occasion for a letter to Catherine 11. (730, p. 
308) on the dispositions of the new Emperor Francis. With regard 
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to France, he merely adopts the policy of his father. Kobentz] also, 

says Simolin, had expressed his disbelief in the possibility of a coun- 
ter- revolution, and thought that, while the Court of the Tuileries only 
looked to a modification of the cumtittiaiion. the Emigrés were cherish- 
ing hopes of a reaction. He informed Simolin, moreover, of the 
“singular ’’ attitude of the Court of Madrid (which desired to observe 
a complete neutrality), and acknowledged that the Powers could do 
nothing till they arrived at a common understanding. Shortly after 
this France declared war. The last document in the book touches 
this new phase of events, in a report by Noailles on the policy of 
Austria. ‘The reports of French diplomatists ought to be easily ac- 
cessible to M. Feuillet de Conches; and his future volumes would 
profit by the introduction of these and other documents of like value, 
especially from northern archives, in the place of sensational though 
unimportant ones from his own collection, and others which, however 
important, are already well known. 


Cricquot-Biervacne belongs to that small class of men, much 
more rare in France than in England or America, who begin life with 
commercial affairs, and afterwards raise themselves to an honourable 
place among theorists. He was the son of a merchant of Rheims, 
and was born in that town on the 7th of M: ay 1725. Having received 
a good education, he entered into business, and published several 
works. In 1755 he obtained a prize, given by the Academy of 
Amiens, for his work on Le taux de Uintérét,in 1756 another for a 
Dissertation sur Vétat du commerce en France depuis Hugues Capet 
jusqu’a Francois I", and in 1757 a third for his Mémoire sur les 
arts et métiers. In 1760 he was elected by his fellow-citizens Pro- 
cureur-du-Roi-Syndic; and in 1766 the King made him Inspector- 
General of manufactures and commerce. In this capacity he helped 
Turgot in his struggle against the art and trade corporations. He 
died on the 31st of July 1796. M. de Vroil has written his life at 
some length; but his published works are the most interesting part of 
him. Of those already mentioned, his Tauw de l’intérét is the w eakest, 
and his memoirs on the art and trade corporations the most remark- 
able. The latter contains curious information about these medieval 
institutions which the revolution of 1789 swept away at a stroke in 
France, which in Germany have gradually been abolished as obsolete, 
and of which England has only retained the outward form in its 
City Companies. Among Clicquot-Blervache’s other publications, 
that on the commercial treaty of 1786 between England and 
France is worthy of note. The treaty has often been violently 
attacked, and on the same grounds as that of 1860, particularly as 
having been made without regard to the will of the nation, Clicquot- 
Blervache does not appear in a liberal light in this work, which may 
perhaps be accounted for — the fact of his not having been con- 
sulted in the matter. His Agriculture et les habitants des campagnes 
contains some excellent things ; and in writing on Les moutons mérinos 
en Champagne he traces their “ introduction into this province of 
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Franee.”” He was not more than a second-rate man; and his influ- 
ence has not been great. But it has been useful, and would have been 
more so, if the revolution had not precipitated events, and in a certain 
sense progress also. 


28. Ina work on the French conquest of Hanover, published in 
1862, the son of the minister Ompteda combated the attacks to which 
the Hanoverian policy of 1803 has been exposed, and put forward a 
view of the catastrophe of Suhlingen which differs in many essential 
points from that adopted by Hiiusser, and generally received in Ger- 
many. He argued that Hanover must be judged by a different 
standard from Austria and Prussia, and that a badly equipped and 
ill-trained force of 13,000 men, sent out against the legions of 
Napoleon, is a very different thing from a disciplined army occupying 
important strongholds, and commanded by such generals as Mack, 
Kleist, and Hohenlohe. The indignation expressed by Hanoverian 
officers at the blundering and incapacity of their government may 
show that in the first moment of disaster they were unable to judge 
calmly, but does not show that the capitulation of Suhlingen was a 
counterpart of the capitulations of Ulm, Magdeburg, and Prentzlow. 
The same author has now given to the world a portion of his 
father’s Politischer Nachlass, which throws much light on the Hano- 
verian and English policy during the war against Napoleon, as well as 
on the career of Ompteda himself. Gentz has remarked that the 
Germans did not understand the great benefits conferred on mankind 
by England’s firm and strenuous resistance to Napoleon, and were 
accustoried to abuse her “ Krimerpolitik ”’ without reflecting that the 
real way to overcome the enemy would have been to adopt the politi- 
cal virtues of the English—their tenacity and their calculating selfish- 
ness. QOmpteda shared this opinion; and his correspondence is a 
continuous illustration of Gentz’s view as to the respective positions 
of England and Germany. 

In the summer of 1811, Ompteda, who had long been initiated into 
the secrets of the anti-French policy, was intrusted by England with 
a confidential mission. A courier of Count Hardenberg’s brought to 
him at Dresden an order from the Prince-Regent, which had gone 
round by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and which directed 
him to set out at once for Berlin, to exert his influence on the 
Prussian Cabinet, and to represent the importance of concerted action 
on the part of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The correspondence 
which, in obedience to the Prince-Regent, he kept up with Count 
Minster in London, and Count Hardenberg in Vienna, is of great 
value for the policy of the time, and contains many important disclo- 
sures. The two Hanoverian diplomatists kept up a brisk correspond- 
ence with Metternich and the Chancellor Hardenberg, as well as with 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Gentz. Count Hardenberg and Ompteda 
were the medium of the secret communications between the Cabinets 
of Austria and Prussia, with which the other ambassadors were un- 
acquainted, and of which the archives of Vienna and Berlin gave no 
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account. Baron Jacobi Klést who had been in correspondence with 
Metternich since the autumn of 1811, and General Scharnhorst 
whose mission is here made public for the first time, were sent to 
Vienna to bring about an Austro-Prussian alliance. They were both 
directed to communicate with Count Hardenberg, not with the 
Prussian ambassador, when any papers required to be put into cipher. 
Hardenberg wrote them in cipher, and sent them to Ompteda at 
Berlin; and Ompteda deciphered them and communicated them 
to the Chancellor Hardenberg. The key to this cipher is to be found 
in the letters of the Vienna Hardenberg; and thus a valuable addi- 
tion is made to the diplomatic materials of the time. The motive for 
neglecting and ignoring the Prussian ambassador was the personal 
dislike and distrust which Humboldt inspired. The Chancellor Har- 
denberg said to Ompteda: “Si vous me dites quelque chose, je le 
crois; si Humboldt me dit quelque chose, je n’en crois pas mot, il est 
faux comme Galgenholz.” Accordingly, Humboldt never knew any- 
thing of Scharnhorst’s mission. Scharnhorst himself was not well 
received at Vienna, where he was regarded as a member of the 
Tugendbund, though Ompteda did his best to dispel the prejudice 
against him. The mission proved a failure; and events followed the 
course which the King had indicated when he wrote in the margin of 
a despatch to Scharnhorst: “ Wenn Oesterreich auf die preussischen 
Vorschliige nicht eingeht, so bleibt fiir Preussen kein andrer Ausweg 
als die Franzisische Partei zu ergreifen.” Metternich’s professions 
with regard to the French alliance and the marriage of Maria Louisa 
are characteristic. When Jakobi expressed his astonishment at the 
Emperor’s selling his daughter for a few provinces, Metternich ex- 
plained to him that Napoleon had formerly accused the Austrians of 
being ‘bésartige, ungraziése, geringe Menschen mit denen man 
nicht leben kénne,” and that they wished to refute the calumny, and 
at the same time to avoid a Russian marriage : ‘‘ Nous n’avons absolu- 
ment rien voulu, absolument rien, que de donner une preuve que nous 
savons faire les choses de bonne grace.” 

In 1813 the situation of 1811 was repeated. When the first inti- 
mation arrived of Russia’s separation from France, Frederick William 
11. wished to act in conjunction with Austria. Knesebeck accordingly 
was sent to Vienna; but his reception there was not favourable. At 
this time the Hanoverians were even less contented than before with 
Metternich’s policy. The Cabinet of Vienna, they thought, though it 
wished to limit the power of Napoleon, did not desire his fall. Metter- 
nich’s dislike to the popular character of the war was evident. In March 
1813 he obtained from King Frederick William a severe order against 
all political societies in Prussia. Considerable importance attaches to 
Ompteda’s revelations with regard to the position of England. In the 
spring of 1813 it was suggested to divide Germany by the Main line, 
making Prussia the leading power on the north side, and Austria on the 
south. The Prince-Regent strongly objected to this, declaring “ that 
he never would become a vassal of Prussia.” As the price of the sub- 
sidies eagerly sought for by Prussia, England demanded Hildesheim, 
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Minden, and Ravensburg. Instead of the two last, Prussia proposed 
East Friesland and a part of Munster. But the contract contains 
nothing definite about this. A remarkable memoir by Stein, “ iiber 
eine deutsche Verfassung,” which was not known to Pertz, dates from 
the time of the interruption of the Prague negotiations. Stein pro- 
poses the union of Germany under Austria; Prussia to be excluded 
from Germany with Mecklenburg and Holstein, and Electoral Saxony 
to be aggrandized and closely connected with the Empire. 

The characters of the Austrian and Prussian diplomatists, and the 
parts they played during the war, come out clearly in Ompteda’s cor- 
respondence. Metternich and Hardenberg, while constantly anti- 
French in their tendency, are often irresolute in their measures; and 
the efforts of patriotism are frequently thwarted by mere weakness and 
frivolity. Gentz offers a striking contrast to this, when he exclaims, 
“ The devil cannot subdue men’s souls ; and the Source of all light has 
said, ‘ Fear not them that kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.’”’ 
Again, he writes to Ompteda, on the division of Europe under the mili- 
tary dictatorship of Russia and France :—“ Preis und Ruhm allen 
denen, die wie Sie durch das Ungliick zwar gebeugt aber nicht gebro- 
chen, in dieser allgemeinen furchtbaren Siindfluth wie einsame Denk- 
miler einer besseren Zeit stehen bleiben.”” Ompteda writes in a clear, 
lively style ; his judgments bear witness to a firm and manly temper ; 
and he never lacks that moderation and equity which his position must 
often have made it difficult to preserve. 


29. Herr Pertz, the biographer of Stein, to whose life he devoted 
six large volumes, has for some years been engaged in a work of the 
same kind on Gneisenau. The three volumes which have appeared 
only come down to the end of 1814; and as Gneisenau did not die 
till 1831, it will probably take three more to complete the work. The 
published portion contains some very valuable, and some very worth- 
less matter, and is not well digested. The narrative of military 
and political affairs, and the documents and letters connected with 
it, are so mixed up with the personal and domestic concerns of 
the hero, that the character of a biography is lost, without that of a 
history being attained. Herr Pertz is diligent and careful; but he 
lacks the faculty of literary composition. 

Gneisenau was the son of a Saxon officer, and was born in the midst 
of ‘xe Seven Years’ War. Deprived of his mother soon after, by 
death, and of his father’s care by the events of the war, he grew up 
In great poverty to his ninth year, having to go barefoot and to tend 
a flock of geese. It was by chance that his grandfather, a major in 
the artillery, came to know of his condition; he at once adopted the 
poor boy, and gave him an education which, later on, enabled him to 
study at the University of Erfurt. There he fell in again with his 
father. But the means of continuing his studies failing, he joined the 
Austrian regiment quartered in the town, and after a while became a 
lieutenant in an auxiliary corps furnished to England for the American 
war. Qn his return from America he entered the Prussian service, 
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account. Baron Jacobi Klést who had been in correspondence with 
Metternich since the autumn of 1811, and General Scharnhorst 
whose mission is here made public for the first time, were sent to 
Vienna to bring about an Austro-Prussian alliance. They were both 
directed to communicate with Count Hardenberg, not with the 
Prussian ambassador, when any papers required to be put into cipher, 
Hardenberg wrote them in cipher, and sent them to Ompteda at 
Berlin; and Ompteda deciphered them and communicated them 
to the Chancellor Hardenberg. The key to this cipher is to be found 
in the letters of the Vienna Hardenberg; and thus a valuable addi- 
tion is made to the diplomatic materials of the time. The motive for 
neglecting and ignoring the Prussian ambassador was the personal 
dislike and distrust which Humboldt inspired. The Chancellor Har- 
denberg said to Ompteda: “Si vous me dites quelque chose, je le 
crois; si Humboldt me dit quelque chose, je n’en crois pas mot, il est 
faux comme Galgenholz.” Accordingly, Humboldt never knew any- 
thing of Scharnhorst’s mission. Scharnhorst himself was not well 
received at Vienna, where he was regarded as a member of the 
Tugendbund, though Ompteda did his best to dispel the prejudice 
against him. The mission proved a failure; and events followed the 
course which the King had indicated when he wrote in the margin of 
a despatch to Scharnhorst: ‘‘ Wenn Oesterreich auf die preussischen 
Vorschliige nicht eingeht, so bleibt fiir Preussen kein andrer Ausweg 
als die Franzisische Partei zu ergreifen.”” Metternich’s professions 
with regard to the French alliance and the marriage of Maria Louisa 
are characteristic. When Jakobi expressed his astonishment at the 
Emperor’s selling his daughter for a few provinces, Metternich ex- 
plained to him that Napoleon had formerly accused the Austrians of 
being “bdésartige, ungraziése, geringe Menschen mit denen man 
nicht leben kénne,” and that they wished to refute the calumny, and 
at the same time to avoid a Russian marriage : ‘‘ Nous n’avons absolu- 
ment rien voulu, absolument rien, que de donner une preuve que nous 
savons faire les choses de bonne grace.” 

In 1813 the situation of 1811 was repeated. When the first inti- 
mation arrived of Russia’s separation from France, Frederick William 
ut. wished to act in conjunction with Austria. Knesebeck accordingly 
was sent to Vienna; but his reception there was not favourable. At 
this time the Hanoverians were even less contented than before with 
Metternich’s policy. The Cabinet of Vienna, they thought, though it 
wished to limit the power of Napoleon, did not desire his fall. Metter- 
nich’s dislike to the popular character of the war was evident. In March 
1813 he obtained from King Frederick William a severe order against 
all political societies in Prussia. Considerable importance attaches to 
Ompteda’s revelations with regard to the position of England. In the 
spring of 1813 it was suggested to divide Germany by the Main line, 
making Prussia the leading power on the north side, and Austria on the 
south. The Prince-Regent strongly objected to this, declaring “ that 
he never would become a vassal of Prussia.” As the price of the sub- 
sidies eagerly sought for by Prussia, England demanded Hildesheim, 
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Minden, and Ravensburg. Instead of the two last, Prussia proposed 
East Friesland and a part of Munster. But the contract contains 
nothing definite about this. A remarkable memoir by Stein, “ iiber 
eine deutsche Verfassung,” which was not known to Pertz, dates from 
the time of the interruption of the Prague negotiations. Stein pro- 
poses the union of Germany under Austria; Prussia to be excluded 
from Germany with Mecklenburg and Holstein, and Electoral Saxony 
to be aggrandized and closely connected with the Empire. 

The characters of the Austrian and Prussian diplomatists, and the 
parts they played during the war, come out clearly in Ompteda’s cor- 
respondence. Metternich and Hardenberg, while constantly anti- 
French in their tendency, are often irresolute in their measures; and 
the efforts of patriotism are frequently thwarted by mere weakness and 
frivolity. Gentz offers a striking contrast to this, when he exclaims, 
“ The devil cannot subdue men’s souls ; and the Source of all light has 
said, ‘ Fear not them that kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.’”’ 
Again, he writes to Ompteda, on the division of Europe under the mili- 
tary dictatorship of Russia and France :—“ Preis und Ruhm allen 
denen, die wie Sie durch das Ungliick zwar gebeugt aber nicht gebro- 
chen, in dieser allgemeinen furchtbaren Siindfluth wie einsame Denk- 
miler einer besseren Zeit stehen bleiben.” Ompteda writes in a clear, 
lively style ; his judgments bear witness to a firm and manly temper ; 
and he never lacks that moderation and equity which his position must 
often have made it difficult to preserve. 


29. Herr Pervz, the biographer of Stein, to whose life he devoted 
six large volumes, has for some years been engaged in a work of the 
same kind on Gneisenau. The three volumes which have appeared 
only come down to the end of 1814; and as Gneisenau did not die 
till 1831, it will probably take three more to complete the work. The 
published portion contairs some very valuable, and some very worth- 
less matter, and is not well digested. The narrative of military 
and political affairs, and the documents and letters connected with 
it, are so mixed up with the personal and domestic concerns of 
the hero, that the character of a biography is lost, without that of a 
history being attained. Herr Pertz is diligent and careful; but he 
lacks the faculty of literary composition. 

Gneisenau was the son of a Saxon officer, and was born in the midst 
of ‘se Seven Years’ War. Deprived of his mother soon after, by 
death, and of his father’s care by the events of the war, he grew up 
in great poverty to his ninth year, having to go barefoot and to tend 
a flock of geese. It was by chance that his grandfather, a major in 
the artillery, came to know of his condition; he at once adopted the 
poor boy, and gave him an education which, later on, enabled him to 
study at the University of Erfurt. There he fell in again with his 
father. But the means of continuing his studies failing, he joined the 
Austrian regiment quartered in the town, and after a while became a 
lieutenant in an auxiliary corps furnished to England for the American 
war. Qn his return from America he entered the Prussian service, 
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took part in the Polish campaign of 1794, and was present in 1806 
at the battles of Saalfeld and Jena, where, for the first time, his mili- 
tary talent attracted notice. The retreat of the beaten army carried 
him to East Prussia; and he was then sent as commandant to Kol- 
berg, in Pomerania, where he greatly distinguished himself by his 
defence of the place. After the peace of Tilsit, he worked with Scharn- 
horst at the reorganization of the Prussian army, and was intimately 
associated with all the men to whom Prussia at that time owed her 
regeneration. As ardent as Stein, he endeavoured to force Prussia 
into the conflict when Austria entered on her desperate struggle in 
1809. But his purpose failed; and he was obliged to leave the army. 
For it was a political necessity, if Prussia desired peace, that the 
officers who were conspicuous as enemies of France should lose their 
employments. But, though divested of his official character, he re- 
mained in confidential relations with the Government, and went on a 
military errand to England, Sweden, and Russia. At the outbreak 
of the war of 1813, he became quartermaster-general to Bliicher, at 
whose side he remained during the following years, and whose renown 
is inseparable from that of Gneisenau. He did not possess that rude 
force which wins the sympathy of the common soldier, and in which lay 
the secret of Bliicher’s strength; but in moral courage and quickness 
of perception he was fully equal to his chief, while he far surpassed 
lf him in knowledge and comprehensiveness of mind. <A cultivated man, 
of commanding presence and winning address, he was doubly valuable 
in a war which depended on the co-operation of so many different 
Powers, where politics exercised so great an influence on military 
operations, and harmony had to be preserved among so many in- 
portant personages. During the armistice of Poischwitz, he organized 
the Silesian Landwehr; and after Scharnhorst’s death he became head 
| of the staff. On the renewal of hostilities he shared with Bliicher the 
first great victory on the Katzbach. This was followed, in accordance 

with his plan, by the passage of the Elbe at Wartenberg, and the 
battle of Méckern, the decisive moment in the series of combats that 
are known as the battle of Leipzig. But at Leipzig itself he was but 
coldly received by the King, who did not love him; and it was not till 
December that his services were rewarded by the rank of lieutenant- 
general. 

One point which Herr Pertz has taken pains to elucidate is the 
equivocal conduct of Bernadotte, who was manifestly governed by 
conflicting interests of his own. On the one hand, regarding himself 
as still a Frenchman, he cherished the chimerical notion of possibly 
becoming Emperor after the overthrow of Napoleon; and hence his 
secret wish was to spare France as far as possible. On the other 
hand, as heir to the Swedish throne, he was specially interested in 
the acquisition of Norway; and his desire of popularity with kis future 
subjects led him to favour the Swedish troops under his command, 
and to keep them as much as possible out of action, while he pushed 
the Russians and Prussians to the front. On all accounts, he was 
anxious to play a great part in the campaign, and would gladly have 
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taken command of all the forces of the allies. According to the plan 
of operations adopted at the Conference of Trachenberg, he only com- 
manded the army of the North, while the main force was in Bohemia 
under Prince Schwarzenberg, and the Silesian army, under Bliicher, 
between the two. Bernadotte was to co-operate with Bliicher; but, 
instead of doing so, he held aloof, and sometimes put positive obstacles 
in the way. A few days before the battle of Leipzig, he wanted to 
retire behind the Elbe, and to carry Bliicher with him, alleging that 
the Emperor Alexander had given him the command over Blicher. 
Even on the 18th of October he at first remained passive; and it was 
with difficulty that he was brought to take part in the attack. This 
conduct was bitterly resented by both Bliicher and Gneisenau. Herr 
Pertz thinks that some promises may possibly have been made to the 
Crown Prince at Trachenberg, upon the strength of which he was able 
to claim precedence of Bliicher, and a certain influence over the 
Silesian army; but he admits this to be doubtful. The matter, how- 
ever, is not very important. Apart from the secrets of Trachenberg, 
there are plain motives at hand, which psychologically explain the 
conduct of the Crown Prince; and the historical interest concerns the 
matter of fact, which in itself is sufficiently clear. 


30. Sm Cuartes Be.t’s discoveries with reference to the nervous sys- 
tem have won him an eminent position. But the author of the preface 
to his recently published Letters, whilst ranking him with Harvey, on 
the authority of Miiller, fails to point out where his experiments have 
not been confirmed by others, It is true that on points questioned 
both by Miller and Magendie his views have prevailed, having been 
strengthened bymore recent discoveries; but, considering the researches 
of Valentin, and the cases recorded of columnar disease without loss of 
the alleged functional property, the editor would have done well to 
enter further into the subject. The preface, however, is a mere eulogy. 
The letters, on the contrary, tell the tale of Bell’s struggles, his buoy- 
ant enthusiasm, his scientific hopes and triumphs, his private joys and 
sorrows. He appears in them asa man of eminently emotional disposi- 
tion, gifted with a very imaginative mind and a strong will. That he 
was high-principled and affectionate there cannot be a doubt. But 
his shrewdness was visible in the plan he devised for setting forth 
his discoveries before the public; and the following instance shows 
that he was not perfect in self-abnegation. One of his brothers, 
Robert, had died ; and the other, George, with whom he corresponded, 
added to his own labours the task of lecturing on conveyancing in the 
University of Edinburgh, for the benefit of the widow and family. 
Charles writes to him :—‘ I cannot tell you how much the cireum- 
stance of your undertaking Robert’s lectures, and your consequent 
want of time to help me, retards me. I was wont to depend upon 
you.”” -What Charles did to assist the bereaved family does not appear ; 
but George lectured for them for two years. Indeed, from these let- 
ters, George appears to have been the most generous of the brothers ; 
and his works on Scottish law prove him to have been a man of great 
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talent. But it must be remembered that he was four years older than 
Charles, and that their father died when the latter was a child. Ina 
family of brothers so cireumstanced less must be expected from the 
youngest, to whom his elders may hold something of the position of a 
parent. It was upon the advice of George that Charles undertook the 
struggle for fame and fortune in London; and thus he naturally 
looked for and received, rather than gave, counsel and aid. In this 
way it is possible to account for some defects in a man whose excel- 
lent and genial qualities, whose intellectual abilities and strong sym- 
pathies, made and retained for him so many devoted friends. It is 
rather odd to find him writing what follows :—‘‘ I have just returned 
from Sydney Smith’s ; the party stupid, excepting one beautiful French- 
woman. She looked sense and intelligence, but spoke not.” Yet 
Sydney Smith might have confessed that there was a spark of wit in 
this description of his party, where the only person who did not talk 
stupidly was silent. At the Beefsteak Club, Bell met the princes, 
and notes that “ the Duke of Sussex is like his Majesty; there is 
in his face a straining and projecting of the mouth and starting for- 
ward of the eyes, which is certainly majestical.” The Duke of Wel- 
lington he did not much like, and, rather inconsistently, for the reason, 
it would seem, that he had nothing ‘‘ majestical’”’ about him. “ He is 
a modest man, and a little deaf, with very little of the nobleman in his 
manner; more like a man who could rough it, a devil-may-care sort 
of manner.’ Besides, the Duke did not take the trouble to “ say 
things well,”’—to make epigrammatic sentences. One of the most gene- 
rally interesting parts of the volume is that which gives Bell’s letters 
from Waterloo. He went there when he heard of the victory, without 
any other passport than his case of instruments. The opportunity of 
studying gun-shot wounds attracted him; and a tragic spectacle of 
mutilated humanity, writhing in neglect, met his sight. It had been 
thought that all was ready beforehand for a great battle ; but eleven 
days after it they were only making preparations to receive the 
wounded. He volunteered to perform any surgical operations on 
the French soldiers. Six years before, he had similarly attended the 
wounded from Corunna at Portsmouth. 
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31. Tue yeoman farmers of the United States have always been the 
strength of the republic; and nowhere can a more attractive picture 
of the class at the end of the last century be found than in the early 
chapters of Mr. Curtis’s Life of Daniel Webster. At that time, in 


’ America, to give a boy anything more than an elementary education 


entailed heavy sacrifices upon a poor man; and though Ebenezer 
Webster had sat in both houses of the State Legislature, and served as 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas for his county, it was not without 
great difficulty that he contrived to send Daniel, who was his second 
son, ‘to College.” But he had set his heart on giving the boy the ad- 
vantages he himself had wanted; and by the time when Daniel was 
seventeen he had repaid his father in the way the latter most valued, 
by offering to maintain himself by teaching during his College course, 
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in order that his elder brother Ezekiel might have the same opportu- 
nity of study. Two years later his sincerity was tested. His father 
found himself unable to bear Ezekiel’s expenses; and the younger 
brother, who had just begun to study law, took the charge of an 
academy at Fryeburg, in the neighbouring State of Maine. His 
salary was about £70 a year; and by copying deeds in the evening he 
succeeded in keeping this sum untouched, for his brother’s education. 
After eight months’ teaching he was able to resume the study of his 
profession, first in the office of a local lawyer, afterwards at Boston. 
He had sufficient confidence in himself to reject the offer of the clerk- 
ship to the court in which his father was judge ; and, after practising 
near home during the short remainder of his father’s life, he settled 
at Portsmouth, and at once obtained a considerable provincial busi- 
ness. It was during this period that Webster made his first essay in 
politics. He took a prominent part in opposition to the war with 
England, and was returned to Congress on that ground in 1813. In 
1816 he determined to abandon public life, and to leave New Hamp- 
shire for Boston, as being more favourable to his advancement at the 
bar. The event fully justified his choice. “ The position which he 
at once occupied at the Boston bar was that of an equal and competitor 
with the oldest and most eminent of its members.” To the six years 
of his absence from Congress belong three of his greatest speeches— 
that in the case of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, that on the basis 
of the Senate in the Massachusetts Convention, and the discourse de- 
livered at Plymouth on the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of New England. Enough attention has hardly been 
paid in Europe to the constitutional history of the several States in the 
Union. On some points, as for example on the formation of a second 
Chamber, it is more instructive than that of the United States, from 
the absence of any peculiarly Federal characteristics. By the old 
constitution of Massachusetts the members of the Senate were chosen 
in proportion to the amount of taxable property in each district, and 
the members of the House of Representatives in proportion to the 
population. In the Convention of 1820 it was proposed to base the 
representation in both houses on population. Webster resisted the 
change, and for the time successfully—the main argument used by 
him being the impossibility, under republican institutions, of securing 
by any other means the necessary difference between the two houses. 
Since then the basis of the Senate has been altered; and “ it has be- 
come apparent,” says Mr. Curtis, “‘in Massachusetts, as it has elsewhere, 
that where there is no difference of origin between the two branches of 
a legislative body, there will be no difference of sentiment and feeling ; 
all will be actuated by the same motives, and be under the same 
influences : and thus the practical value of a division into two Cham- 
i be greatly diminished by the absence of every efficient 
check,” 

_ From the time of Webster’s election to the House of Representa- 
tives as member for Boston in 1823 his life becomes closely interwoven 
with the political history of America. The most important event of the 
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period comprised in the present volume is the Nullification Controversy, 
** Whoever,” says Mr. Curtis, “‘ would understand that theory of the 


constitution of the United States which regards it as the enactment of 


a fundamental law must go to” Webster’s answer to Calhoun “to 
find its best and clearest exposition. Whoever would know the doc- 
trine that enabled the government of the United States thirty years 
later to call forth the physical energies of a population strong enough 
to encounter, and to prevent the dismemberment of this union by, the 
secession attempted in 1861, and finally suppressed in 1865, must find 
it in the position maintained by Webster in 1830 and 1833.” The 
other side of the discussion was equally well maintained. Calhoun’s 
speech “was the embodied result of” the “ political studies and 
teaching of many years; and it is not to be doubted that it sowed the 
seeds which in another generation produced the opinions that made the 
right of secession from the Union a firm political faith, which multi- 
tudes of men have sealed with their blood. The occasion on which 
the speech was made was the last time when these doctrines came pro- 
minently into discussion on the floor of Congress; the last in which 
they were to be subjected to that forensic ordeal which was to fix the 
convictions of a majority of the nation on the one side or the other.” 
The essential difference between the theories set forth in these two 
speeches was the depository of the power charged with judging of in- 
fractions of the Federal constitution. Calhoun asserted that from the 
necessity of the case this power could exist nowhere else than in the 
several States, and consequently that when a State had pronounced any 
act of the general government to be unconstitutional, she had a para- 
mount claim to the allegiance of her citizens, and was bound to protect 
them against the consequences of resistance to the Federal authority. 
Webster’s position was that in cases “‘ capable of assuming the 
character of a suit’’ the Supreme Court, and in all other cases the 
Federal Congress, is the final interpreter of the constitution. Clay's 
compromise, by which the tariff was so modified as to meet the objections 
of South Carolina, deprived the controversy of its practical importance ; 
but these speeches, together with Calhoun’s rejoinder to Webster, be- 

came the chief storehouse from which the arguments on both sides 
were drawn in after years. It has been contended that Webster sub- 
sequently modified the views put forward by him against Calhoun; 
but there is nothing in any of his later speeches which is not capable 
of being reconciled with his profession of faith in 1833. The point 
on which Calhoun had the advantage of him seems to be this—that 
even if Webster’s doctrine was the truest interpretation of the consti- 
tution, it was not the sense in which it had been accepted by many 
of the States which acceded to it. A contract may be fairly put an 
end to, not only if the terms of it are broken by either party, but also 
if it turns out that the two parties have honestly understood it in con- 
tradictory senses. In the later years of his life Webster had to defend 
the constitution against an opposite class of attacks; and he was as 
firm in his stand against abolitionism in New England as he had been 
against nullification in South Carolina. Upon the slavery question he 
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was what came afterwards to be known as a “free soiler.”” He held 
slavery to be an evil; but he did not acknowledge that it was a matter 
upon which the citizens of non-slaveholding States had any legal or 
moral right to take political action. At the same time he held that 
the enlargement of the area of slavery by the addition of non-slave- 
holding States was a question which concerned the whole Union, and, 
as such, came properly under the jurisdiction of Congress. In relation 
to new territory he thought slavery ceased to be an institution peculiar 
to this or that State, and resumed its ordinary character of an evil 
never to be consented to. But at the date at which the present volume 
closes only the first mutterings of the storm which afterwards rent the 
Union in two had yet been heard. The debates in the Senate, with 
reference to the reception of petitions against slavery in the district of 
Columbia, mark the transition to the later phase of the long controversy 
between North and South. 


32. Unt very recently the development of memoir literature in Ger- 
many has been restrained by the fear of public scandal and a regard for 
the feelings of living personages. The abundant collection left by Varn- 
hagen first excited the indignation of Berlin society ; and its suspicions 
fell not only on Varnhagen himself, but also on Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who had had the misfortune to be in his confidence, and to 
whom his revelations had been addressed. The publication of the 
Correspondence of Nagler, the Prussian Minister, is not unlikely to be 
attended by similar results. It clearly shows that he abused his posi- 
tion for purposes of the most odious political oppression, and that he 
did not seruple to violate the secrecy of the Post-Office. In the period 
of the reaction, the Austrian Cabinet also persecuted the men of the 
time, and made liberalism a subject of police instructions ; but their 
method was of a higher type than the Prussian one under Frederick 
William m1. Gentz and his romantic friends lived in the past, and 
on that ground appealed to public opinion, claiming for their political 
system that it was both liberal and popular, as being founded on the 
deeper sympathies of human nature. The Prussian ideas and the views 
of Nagler were far from having any such colour of sentiment. The 
policy which embodied them was much sterner. Absolutism and dis- 
cipline stood foremost in it. The whole government was an official 
and police mechanism ; and in the absence of public spirit and popular 
sympathy the system seemed to exact “la mort sans phrase.” In 
1823, when Nagler was Prussian Envoy at the Diet, he became 
acquainted with Kelchner, an official in whom he found a useful agent. 
Kelchner perceived the political tendencies of the epoch, possessed a 
detailed knowledge of the public careers of its prominent men, and had 
no objection to enter the Prussian secret service. From the year 
1835, when Nagler became Postmaster-G eneral and Minister, he seems 
to have kept up an uninterrupted and almost daily correspondence with 
this agent of his till his death in 1846. If he had suspected that this 
confidential correspondence would ever be made public, he would no 
doubt have been careful to present himself in a more favourable light. 
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It exhibits him as a dull bureaucrat, whose only conspicuous talent is 
for prying into the affairs of other’people, opening their letters, and cir- 
cumventing them. He tries to entice democrats into the Prussian terri- 
tory, in order to imprison them. He rejoices at the death of a liberal 
like Rotteck: ‘‘ bei der Leiche des edlen Rotteck ist die Leiche immer 
die Hauptsache.”” Writers interest him only as persons to be bought 
or punished. He is anxious to know the dispositions of all mem- 
bers of legation, agents, and reporters. But he cares nothing about 
the views and temper of the masses. The people and public opinion 
scarcely seem to exist for him. 

After the accession of Frederick William 1v., Nagler was more and 
more neglected ; and, as his influence declines, he gives open expression 
to his disgust. He complains of the corruption of the times, when 
even liberals are received at Court, and thinks regretfully of his former 
illustrious master. This attachment to Frederick William ut. is the 
only human feeling he manifests. For the rest, he has this advantage over 
hiscolleagues, that he remained faithful tohisnarrow-minded programme, 
preserving his antipathies unimpaired to the last, and never allowing 
himself to be seduced by a generous impulse. The way in which he 
treated his faithful agent and correspondent Kelchner is characteristic : 
he rewarded all his services with a few empty words. The whole 
secret correspondence of the Prussian Cabinet passed through Kelch- 
ner’s hands. He had charge of the confidential letters of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, afterwards Queen of Hanover, the correspondence 
of Klindworth, the whole direction of the affairs of the Elector of 
Hesse and the Princess of Hanau. These personages gave him their 
entire confidence and abundance of work, and assumed that the con- 
sciousness of having done his duty would be a sufficient reward. 
Thus Kelchner, according to the saying, worked “pour le Roi de 
Prusse ;”’ and his resentment at being so treated may have something 
to do with the publication of Nagler’s correspondence. Germans of 
the present day must find it difficult to realize that only a few years 
ago government and influence were in the hands of such a minister— 
a man who thoroughly hated material as well as moral progress, a 
stupid and heartless champion of absolute political sterility. 


33. Dr. Pavii’s new volume of Essays on English History is rather 
a series of contributions to the better knowledge of English history 
in Germany than the embodiment of any original research. He has 
taken the best books that come out from time to time in England, and 
given the substance of them in a review. Sometimes he has drawn 
from several authors: sometimes almost entirely from one. Thus, for 
instance, in the article on Richard mr. he has used Mr. Gairdner’s 
preface to the Letters and Papers, Mr. Nichols’s preface to the official 
documents of Edward the Fifth’s time, his own history and the two 
essays of Oettinger, and Kuno Fischer on Shakespeare’s Richard III. 
But in the article on “‘ Henry vir. as Ally of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian,” he has drawn almost exclusively from Professor Brewer's 
admirable prefaces to the Calendars of Henry vim.’s reign. The article 
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on Sir Peter Carew is merely a translation from Vowell’s life, printed 
by Professor Brewer and Mr. Buller in the Calendar of the Carew 
Manuscripts. Work of this kind is very valuable, and it may almost be 
said indispensable. Until English history has been rewritten from 
first to last, a work which is not even possible at present, the public 
can only follow the course of inquiry by the aid of trained scholars 
like Dr. Pauli. All that can be demanded of him is that he should be 
exhaustive in his knowledge and use of the newest materials, and that 
he should tacitly correct the obvious errors of the books he is repro- 
ducing. Tried by this standard, he reaches a high mark, but not by 
any means the highest. His style is simpler and more popular than 
it was in the History; but he seems to be partly trading on his old 
knowledge, and a little careless what sort of work he may produce. 
Take, for instance, the essay on Ireland, which particularly deserves 
examination, as it is partly based on the author’s personal observations 
during a tour, and ought therefore to be the result of special labour. 
What a single tourist may see is, in fact, not often of much importance ; 
but the judgment of one who has studied a nation in its history acquires 
an enhanced value when he tests his conclusions by actual observa- 
tion. It is apparent that Dr. Pauli has never gone to the sources of 
Irish history, or rather perhaps has never strongly mastered them. He 
speaks (s. 196) of coyne and livery, as a primitive custom, to compen- 
sate the head of the sept for the nominal curtailment of his demesne 
by the creation of private properties. That it was based on an old 
Irish custom, the bonaught, is very probable, but it had English 
analogues, as Spenser has pointed out, notably in purveyance; and 
it pretty certainly originated in nothing but in the fact that rulers 
in early times found it easier to take lodgings and provisions for their 
retainers than to raise taxes in money. Neither can tanistry have come 
into conflict in the time of Henry 11. with any Norman custom of primo- 
geniture; for primogeniture, if Glanville may be trusted, was not yet the 
rule in England, even with lands held by military tenure. These mat- 
ters may seem slight, but they are indications of general looseness in Dr. 
Pauli’s conceptions of Irish antiquity. When we pass to more modern 
periods he is scarcely more satisfactory. He seems quite ignorant of Mr. 
Prendergast’s book on the Cromwellian Settlement, the most important 
contribution which has been made of late years to the history of that 
period. He draws very largely from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s resumé of 
Irish history and Irish character ; and he could easily have chosen a 
worse guide. But he copies statements that are palpably overcharged. 
Sir William Petty in 1672 estimated the population of Ireland at 
1,100,000 ; and a computation based on the returns of the hearth- 
money collectors put it at 1,969,810 in 1732. These estimates are 
generally accepted, and ought at least to be disproved if they are 
unsound. What then is to be thought of the assertions that 400,000 
persons died in 1741, and that 450,000 Irish died in the French ser- 
vice between 1691 and 1745? ‘The former, though most improbable, 
ls Just possible; the latter virtually assumes that half the able-bodied 
males in Ireland emigrated to France, and enlisted there during the 
VOL. LII.—NO. CIII. ) 
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course of about half a century. And it is a little disheartening to find 
that a writer now occupied with the more recent history of England 
appears to know nothing of the emigration from Ulster during the 
years that succeeded the termination of the great war. 

The last article, that upon Prince Albert, is rather a dithyrambic 
hymn of praise to a man in high place, who had many praiseworthy 
qualities, and with whom, as a German by birth, the writer espe- 
cially sympathizes, than a serious review of personal character and 
position, Such friendly appreciations have their place in litera- 
ture, if not altogether in history, and are not to be roughly criticised 
or tested. But there is an undertone throughout the article of attack 
on “ British jealousy” (s. 489), and “the distrust by which his 
course in England was attended” (s. 504). No doubt there is a cer- 
tain justification for this. Prince Albert excited some jealousy as a 
foreigner and a man of indisputable ability, and some dislike for his 
contempt of fashionable frivolity, and for the almost austere tone 
which he gave to the Court. He would have been better liked during 
his life, if he had been less estimable ; and he has been over-rated 
since his death, because his faults have not lived after him, and hearty 
justice can be done to his well-meaning. But it must be remembered 
that he was believed to have sympathies which were specially distaste- 
ful to those who would naturally have supported him. He was re- 
garded as Russian in heart during the Crimean War, and Austrian 
during the Italian. He showed that he had imbibed the two worst 
bigotries of the countries with which he was connected, when he told 
Humboldt that he was wrong in sympathizing with the Irish, for they 
were no better than the Poles. The great success of his life, the Exhibi- 
tion, was curious evidence of the materialistic tone of his mind, which 
judged knowledge by its most obvious results. Dr. Pauli regards the 
Albert hat as an instance of the clear-sightedness with which the Prince 
detected those numerous faults of detail which the English army ex- 
piated so dearly during the Crimean War. It proves also the want of 
tact which so perpetually marred what he did. For one who saw the 
necessity of sweeping reforms to waste his strength in carrying out a 
minute change, was at least an error of judgment which may reconcile 
us to the small part the Prince actually played in English politics. 
His true position was that which he himself chose, and which he could 
not safely have quitted. As critic and counsellor, as one who judged 
England from without, yet with a warm personal interest, and who 
possessed a power of expression which was at least adequate to his 
power of thought, he performed functions of real though not the highest 
constitutional value. 


34. Mrs. Gorpon has recorded The Home Life of Sir David 
Brewster with the affection of a daughter and the admiration of a 
woman of sense for a man of genius. The result is a book which 
gives not a very dramatic, but a very vivid picture of the habits and 
life of the philosopher. As a composition the book is scarcely im 
keeping. It professes rather to be notes for a biography than 
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biography ; and yet there is a good deal of ambitious description of 
scenery and the like matters, which it is a fashion to suppose have 
much influence on the character of the man who looks upon them, 
But in general the task is as well as it is conscientiously fulfilled ; 
and a complete and fair view is given of the chequered social and 
moral nature which underlay and supported Brewster’s scientific 
intuition. His physical timidity and moral courage, his pain when 
opposed and his pleasure in opposing, his mixture of science and 
impulse, superstition and scepticism, dogmatism and inyuiry, are all 
fairly displayed. Ordinary human nature is permitted to indulge in 
its superiority to the philosopher who could not bear the toothache 
patiently, who feared animals, and was afraid of ghosts though he did 
not believe in them. Putting entirely aside his great merits as a 
natural philosopher, it is rarely that one man is able to play so many 
important parts on the world’s stage as Brewster did. He has impressed 
his seal on the organization of British science ; and his name holds one 
of the chief places in the movement which founded the Free Church of 
Scotland. His relations with religion were always noteworthy. 
Educated for a minister, he resigned the profession, after the delivery 
of a few sermons had convinced him that he would never overcome 
his nervousness as a speaker; but when he adopted the more con- 
genial occupation of a scientific discoverer he by no means lost his 
interest in clerical matters; rather he mixed up his two favourite 
pursuits into one insoluble compound, which engaged his passionate 
interest. Thus his belief in the scientific supremacy of Sir Isaae 
Newton carried with it the corollary that he was no Arian, a pro- 
position which he maintained in the teeth of overwhelming evidence. 
He was one of those philosophers whose ways were familiar to the 
last generation, who mixed up geology and Genesis, and spent much 
learned leisure in harmonizing Moses and Cuvier. It must however 
be remembered that his special studies in optics did not bring him into 
hostile contact with the traditions of the divines, and that the science 
which he obscured with theology was not that special science in which 
he was the highest living authority. He was led to take great interest 
in clairvoyance and spirit-rapping, an interest which gave rise to his 
book on “natural magic.” At first he explained away the phenomena; 
but at last he was disposed to attribute them to the devil. But 
perhaps the most interesting episode of his theological activity is his 
controversy with Whewell on the question of the plurality of worlds. 
Whewell was probably biassed by the difficulty of removing doubts 
about the Incarnation, if it is to be supposed that all the stars are 
centres of systems, with planets inhabited by intelligent creatures ; 
and he framed an argument, the culminating point of which was that, 
as the period of man’s inhabiting the earth has been but as a point in 
the immeasurable epoch of its duration in the past, so it may be pre- 
sumed that the extent of the habitation of intelligent animals is but a 
point in the expanse of the universe. In other words, he maintained 
it to be just as likely that the earth should be the sole seat of intelli- 
gent animal life as that such life should be confined to a mere instant 
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in the earth’s duration. This central assumption he strengthened 
with a wealth of mingled science and imagination, which made his 
book a nine days’ wonder. Its effect on Brewster was extraordinary. 
He both criticised it sharply in the North British Review, and 
wrote a book against it, in which he declared that the existence of 
more worlds than one was not only the creed of the philosopher, but 
also the hope of the Christian. This latter proposition he was too 
good a scholar to found on the phrases “the next world,” “ secula 
seculorum,” “ aidves,” or the like, in Scripture and Christian writers, 
which refer to worlds distinguished not in space but in time. His 
creed was expressed thus :—“ This earth is not to be the future resi- 
dence of the numerous family it has reared;” “‘the material body 
which is to be raised must be subject to material laws, and reside in 
a material home;” “ it is impossible to doubt for a moment that on the 
celestial spheres his future is to be spent.” But Whewell himself might 
have admitted this without changing his creed. Whewell talks of the 
improbability of other intelligent races similar to, but distinct from, man- 
kind inhabiting the planets, and argues that at present the planets are 
unfit for habitation. Brewster supposes them to be man’s future abode, 
to be at some future time prepared for his habitation. But after- 
wards he touches the tender place of the dispute when he asks, ‘‘ May 
not the Divine nature, which can neither suffer nor die, and which in 
our planet once only clothed itself in humanity, resume elsewhere a 
physical form, and expiate the guilt of unnumbered worlds?””—a passage 
which may some day cause as grave difficulties in proving Brewster's 
orthodoxy and freedom from Docetism or Nestorianism as Newton’s 
sayings gave him. He thought also that the Christian hope of the 
philosopher must be concerned with the occupation of man in his 
future abodes. Man’s soul, he supposed, after leaving his skeleton to 
become a fossil, migrates to other spheres, and puts on various forms. 
Equally various are the functions of these “citizens of the spheres,” 
their modes of life and their habitations. ‘Ona planet more magni- 
ficent than ours may there not be a type of reason of which the 
intellect of Newton is the lowest degree ?—a telescope more pene- 
trating, a microscope more powerful, induction more subtle, analysis 
more searching, combination more profound?” In the conception of 
future beatitude the gravest theologians have never gone beyond the 
principle, 
Look what is best ; that best I wish in thee. 


The red Indian looks for better hunting-grounds, and the philoso- 
pher for clearer vision. It has yet to be considered how far the 
common conception of heaven and hell is the result of ages of 
metaphysical speculation, when the physical universe was not regarded 
as a worthy object of human contemplation. When philosophy pro- 
nounced the act of contemplation to be the highest human act, and 
pure or abstract being to be the highest object of contemplation, the 
imagination was forced to contrive a heaven and a hell totally different 
from those whose outlines are filled in by men brought up to physical 
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instead of metaphysical studies. The metaphysician’s heaven is a 
realm of abstract contemplation: the natural philosopher’s, a tran- 
scendental observatory and laboratory. 

It was only in the later years of his life that Brewster added to his 
polemical orthodoxy a hearty acceptance of all parts of the creed 
which he professed; and on these last years his daughter dwells 
with a very intelligible pleasure. Even then, however, it does not 
appear that he admitted the Sabbatarian views popular in Scotland ; 
in earlier years he was vehemently opposed to them. 


85. Herr Frerrae’s biography of the Baden minister Mathy will 
be hailed with delight by the admirers of the author’s muse, and by his 
political allies. Historical students, however, will not be able to receive 
it without a certain apprehension, which its contents will fully justify. 
It is a brilliant picture, but not true to nature. The author has trans- 
formed a sober, cold, prosaic shade into a sort of poetical hero; and 
while Mathy, in point of fact, was regarded in Baden as a narrow and 
intolerant partisan, and was decidedly uupopular, he not only invests 
him with the attributes of a political Luther, but even turns him into 
a Moses of the annexation policy, who, “from the height he stood on 
looked down over the promised land to which he had led his people.” 
The sources from which Herr Freitag has drawn are Mathy’s own 
diary, the communications of his widow, the reports of his political 
friends, and the pamphlets and journals of the national-liberal party; 
and the book not only gives a great many unimportant details, 
but often gives them wrongly. It is incorrect to say (p. 404), that 
“ Herr von Treitschke resigned his professorship at Heidelberg,” for 
at the time in question he had not been appointed there; and the 
duel between Mathy and Hecker (p. 242) has been related very 
differently by the friends of Hecker, whose personal courage, more- 
over, was amply proved in the Amerivan war. The whole portrait 
of Mathy is exaggerated and over-coloured. He is represented as 
the type of a practical politician, on no better ground than the 
taste which he certainly had for details of taxation and mone- 
tary affairs. He thought the “German mission” of Prussia self- 
evident because she had established the Zollverein. But a pre- 
dilection of this kind was very different from a practical turn 
of mind. On the contrary, it made him, both as a minister and 
in opposition, blindly egotistical, and unable to take the true measure 
of affairs. In the year 1830, when he was editor of an opposition 
organ called the Zeitgeist, he came across the authority of the censor- 
ship and the Bundestag. Forthwith he took himself for a dangerous 
political character, and went into voluntary exile in Switzerland, 
though neither his life nor liberty was in the least danger. The days 
he spent as a schoolmaster in Grenchen were the best and most 
honourable of his life. But he thought himself destined for something 
higher than teaching Swiss rustics, and longed to be a minister. In 
the spring of 1848 he fancied himself the saviour of Baden, because 
he had seized his friend, the democrat Finckler, who was going to 
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proclaim the republic, and had handed him over to the police. Herr 
Freitag admits that this act of questionable heroism was entirely 
useless, since “‘ the rising would have been put down by the troops, 
even if Finckler had remained at large” (p. 266). Mathy, however, 
immediately reached the aim of his ambition. He became a coun- 
cillor of State and minister, as well as the most unpopular man in 
Baden. Herr Freitag does not relate how he drew back at the Frank- 
fort Parliament in 1849, while consistent men like Uhland held out 
to the last, and went to Stuttgart; but he describes at length the 
honours bestowed on him in his journey to the north “als Mann der 
Ordnung und der Zucht.” The year 1866, which ought to have 
crowned Mathy’s political career, brought him only disappointment. 
He had expected to be able to bring Baden into the North German 
Confederation, “either,” as he said, “ by direct or indirect means.” 
But Count Bismarck rejected his overtures; and the ridicule which 
the fiasco brought on him had a fatal effect. Herr Freitag has pub- 
lished his memorandum of November 1867, and detailed the circum- 
stances of the repulse he sustained. 


36. Dr. Exsxtrya has been induced by various solicitations to pub- 
lish the first volume of his life of Count Beust before the intended 
time. It would have been better to wait, in accordance with his 
original plan, till the whole work was complete. Nevertheless the 
volume is one of much interest. The author presents his subject 
neither heroically idealized nor overlaid with frivolous gossip, but 
according to the organic conception of a serious historian. He regards 
Count Beust’s political activity as a central point round which, since 
1848, the quasi-diplomatice history of Saxon vicissitudes and _ political 
struggles has revolved. The work will be substantially confined to 
the period of the Saxon administration, only touching the Austrian 
one so far as the internal harmony of the subject requires. The 
analysis of the minister’s character is made subordinate to the chrono- 
logical exposition of his career, which is illustrated by diplomatic 
notes and parliamentary speeches. Hence it was the more advisable 
that the whole account of the Saxon administration should have been 
given to the world at the same time ; the present volume on the con- 
trary reaches only to the year 1861. 

Count Beust is of Brandenburg extraction. Dr. Ebeling traces 
his family up to the fourteenth century. He was born in 1809, and 
entered the diplomatic service in 1833, through the instrumentality of 
Baron Lindenau, the first constitutional minister of Saxony. From 
1836 to 1841 he was secretary of legation at Berlin and Paris, then 
chargé-d’affaires at Munich, resident minister in London from 1846 
to 1848, and finally, at the revolutionary epoch, ambassador at Berlin. 
Almost immediately before the Dresden revolution of May, onPford- 
ten’s retirement, he entered the new ministry as foreign minister; but 
his real predominance dates from June 1850, when his courage in dis- 
solving the so-called Unverstandslandtag, and re-establishing the old 
constitution, rescued Saxony from the action of demagogues and from 
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Prussian mediatization. Some sections of Dr. Ebeling’s work treat 
of the position of Saxony with regard to the German constitutional 
questions of the time, and illustrate the policy of Count Beust at the 
Zollverein crisis of 1852-53. But the most generally interesting are 
those which relate to his action during the Crimean and Italian wars, 
and its bearing on the general politics of Europe. 


37. Emanvet Geren is a favourite poet in Germany, and is not un- 
known in other countries. His charm lies in the harmony of his lan- 
guage and the graceful attractiveness of his thoughts; and though 
severe critics may find little in his poems, the multiplied editions of 
them show that he has touched the popular taste. His reputation rests 
chiefly on his songs, which are well adapted for music, and have been 
frequently used by composers. In believing himself a dramatist, how- 
ever, he seems to be mistaken. His plays, including Sophonisba, the 
last, are not without merit, and have considerable beauty of language ; 
but they are hardly such as will keep their ground upon the stage. 

While he is yet living, Dr. Goedeke, the author of several valu- 
able works on German literature, has commenced a biography of 
him, which is to be completed in two good-sized volumes. The task 
is a difficult one: for his life comprises no extraordinary events, but 
only social relations with people of whom many are still alive. A 
brief and graphic sketch of his mental development would have 
been more germane to the circumstances. No doubt there are large 
circles of his admirers who will welcome Dr. Goedeke’s book, in the 
hope of finding the poet’s life illustrated by a catalogue of the beauties 
he has celebrated ; but, from the necessity of the case, their curiosity 
will be disappointed. For only a few of Geibel’s songs have sprung from 
motives of real life. His Venetian reminiscences were written in Berlin, 
before he had ever seen Venice. When his biographer endeavours 
to trace the origin of the songs, he is reduced to searching out, with 
a painful erudition, what author the poet had last been reading, so far 
as it may be decernible by analogies of thought and feeling. The 
trivial details which he has gleaned from the young poet's letters to his 
mother will scarcely be attractive to the most zealous of his admirers, 
and certainly will have no interest for posterity. On the first impres- 
sions and influences that awakened Geibel’s sleeping genius the book 
18 not only unsatisfactory, but defective. Geibel’s father was a highly- 
gifted man, and an eloquent preacher. In his large library, the boy 
had the run of old and new books, poems and collections of poetry. 
He lived with and in these books; and thus, at an early age, he was 
imbued with poetic learning. Amongst his college friends he founded a 
kind of Academy, each member of which had to produce some sort of 
poetical essays. An eccentric old lady, not mentioned in the present 
book, a daughter of the ‘‘ Wandsbecker Bote,’’ Matthias Claudius, soon 
discovered his talent, and in every way encouraged its development. 
Of all this Dr. Goedeke knows nothing, though he might easily have 
learned a good deal. Indeed, his statements with reference to this 
part of Geibel’s life are not even correct. In the Preface he refers to 
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the Horatian “ nonum prematur in annum;” and it appears that, by 
an ingenious combination against possible amendment, the book has 
remained through the prescribed period not only written but printed. 
The Preface also says—what may well be believed—that the hero of 
the book has had nothing whatever to do with its production. The 
present volume extends to the time of Geibel’s removal to Munich; 
the succeeding one must of necessity be still more insipid and super- 
ficial, or else still less discreet. 


38. To the second series of Sir Charles Eastlake’s Contributions to 
the Literature of the Fine Arts his widow has prefixed a memoir, 
written with singular clearness of vision as to the intellectual character 
of the man whose successful but uninteresting career it traces. His 
life derives unquestionable importance from the position he occupied 
in the movement begun by the building of the Houses of Parliament, 
and as Director of the National Gallery just at the time when it rose 
from an insignificant national collection to one of the best in the world. 
Lady Eastlake has not unduly lengthened her work; and she has 
not given any considerable amount of correspondence or extracts from 
her husband’s note-books. The memoir occupies little more than half 
of the volume, and the remainder gives the few papers left complete 
by the author, principally on the Theory of the Arts. To compare 
them with the writings in the first series would not be to their advan- 
tage. The essays in the earlier book were thoroughly well-studied 
inquiries of a practical kind. They exhausted certain technical 
subjects of permanent importance to artists and to the history of art. 
The learning of the author, which was considerable, his habits of re- 
search, which were still greater, and his professional artistic insight, 
combined to make the Materials for a History of Oil Painting almosta 
unique production. In the present volume however the papers are 
zesthetic and speculative, such as many have attempted before and 
will attempt again. They are only three in number :—“ How to Ob- 
serve,” written in the prime of life in 1835, “ Difference between 
Language and Art,” and a “ Discourse” delivered in 1859 on the 
differences between the formative arts and descriptive poetry, a sub- 
ject which carries us back nearly a century, and recalls the thick paper- 
covered volumes of writers like Dubos. ‘‘ How to Observe”’ goes 
over a very wide field, and seems to have resulted from notes and ob- 
servations on many subjects, made at different periods, united by a 
common point of view, not so much that of the inventive artist as that 
of the connoisseur. And in truth this is what Sir Charles Eastlake 
was; and the writer of the memoir begins her work with a kind of 
acknowledgment of the fact. ‘In perusing the life of a painter,” she 
remarks, ‘‘ the reader is reminded at the outset that it is the man 
rather than the artist who invites attention.” The annals of a painter's 
work, she goes on to say, may be comprised within a brief catalogue ; 
the critical estimate of them may be given in comparatively few 
words; the events in his life are generally scanty. It is not safe, she 
thinks, to infer that his mind may in great measure be read through 
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his works, or that he will always be in harmony with them. This is 
said as an introduction to the view that Sir Charles Eastlake could 
have attained distinction in any walk of life to which he might have 
applied himself. No doubt, acumen, judgment, knowledge of a definite 
profession, and knowledge of the world, with certain decided negative 
qualities, may lead to high success in any walk of life not requiring 
original and inherent faculties. Sir Charles Eastlake’s success how- 
ever was only official and external, very different from that of a great 
artist or poet or man of science. Out of his profession he did not 
distinguish himself. His choice of a painter’s life was curious. It was 
a cool and reasoning choice by a boy who had never apparently made 
a sketch from nature, or had a pictorial idea of any sort. And the 
most remarkable thing that comes out in the memoir is the boy’s 
maturity of thought and language. At the age of fifteen he writes 
from school that he has made up his mind to be a historical painter, 
and ends a Johnsonian letter of three octavo pages thus :—‘ Above 
all I must remind you that this is not the effect of the mere ebullitions 
of a fervent imagination—it is an irresistible propensity which will 
remain for ever, if not untimely nipt.’”’ And afterwards, “Ido not 
prefer splendid negligence te painful and humiliating exactness.” He 
then reminds his father that “ nothing disturbs plans of economy more 
than irregularity in the receipt of money.” And again: “Such a 
work as painting an historical picture may be divided into two parts— 
the conception of the subject and the execution ;” both of these, he 
continues, need aids—the one books, the other colours, both of them 
expensive. ‘‘ Now comes the Q.z.p. of my proposition ;”’ and a finan- 
cial dificulty of a pound or two isstated. Besides sentimental Italian 
bandits, bandits’ wives, and contadini, Sir Charles Eastlake painted 
sentimental representations of the New Testament histories, the acts 
in the life of our Lord, which were exceedingly popular, and are still 
imitated by a few inferior hands, with some measure of the same suc- 
cess. His work however as Director of the National Gallery, as Secre- 
tary to the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts, and as an inquirer into 
processes of painting in past ages, was very different and exceedingly 
valuable. He purchased 139 pictures for the National Collection, and 
presented several fine works to it himself. His notes on pictures seen 
by him in the course of his numerous journeys over Europe have been 
placed in the hands of his successor, and must be of great value. He 
died at Pisa in 1865. 


39. Tue economical revolution caused by the extension of 
machinery has had a beneficent effect, inasmuch as it has transferred 
the hardest labour to forces which are unconscious and untiring, and 
has multiplied industrial products so as to make them more accessible to 
the masses. But it has also acted injuriously, by centralizing indus- 
trial establishments, and thus substituting mere labourers for the 
artisans, who formerly lived in a certain independence in the midst of 
those family ties which it is the tendency of factory life to weaken or 
destroy. Professor Schmoller of Halle, in his Geschichte der deut- 
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schen Kleingewerbe, has undertaken the interesting task of depicting this 
transformation, as it were in process, at least in Germany, showing its 
evils and seeking the remedies for them. His work has, in the main, 
been well done. It is open to the criticism that it dwells dispropor- 
tionately on the dark side of the picture; but the surgeon must have 
full liberty to probe the wound before he applies the balm that is to 
heal it. After glancing at the position of the question in the eighteenth 
century, Herr Schmoller proceeds to deal with the industrial census of 
Prussia from 1795 to 1861, of Baden from 1829 to 1861, of Wiirtem- 
berg from 1835 to 1861, of Bavaria from 1810 to 1861, and of Saxony 
from 1530 to 1865. He then investigates the cause and methods of the 
transformation, distinguishing between town and country, reviewing 
particularly ten of the most important branches of industry, and then 
gives his conclusions. 

A priori probability would seem to favour his opinion that the small 
industry loses ground greatly, while the large grows in proportion. But 
his book rather shows, against his own intention, that, while the large 
industry grows considerably, the small does not diminish in proportion, 
since machinery increases the number of consumers. The case of 
boot-making will furnish an example. In 1816 great part of the 
population went barefoot in summer, and wore wooden shoes in winter. 
Suppose that steam machines for sewing the leather, and an easier 
process of tanning, lower the price of shoes by one half, then in 1861 
50 or 80 per cent. of the people who went barefoot in 1816 will wear 
shoes, and at the same time the number of hand-working shoemakers 
will not be diminished. The machines will perform the ordinary work 
at a cheap rate, and the skilled artisans will serve their richer cus- 
tomers. Moreover, a greater number of cobblers will be required. 
This reasoning is confirmed by the following statistics taken from Herr 
Schmoller’s book, and showing the proportion borne by the artisans 
(masters and men) who form the Kleingewerbe, or small industry, in 
Prussia, to the whole population. The census is taken every third 
year :— 


1816, _ . . 8°88 per cent. 1840, . . 4°51 per cent. 
1819, . . 3-79 1843, . . 463, 
1822, . . 3890 1846, .. . 520 

1825, . . 408 1849, . . S77 

1828, . . 38°96 1852, _ . . 5°90 

1831, . . 398 1855, . . 5:82 

1834, . . 421 1858, . . 5.93 

1837, . . 4:38 1861, . . 591 


Thus the number of these artisans, instead of diminishing, has been 
augmented. No doubt the number of factories has increased also. 
But when it is argued that the small industry suffers by reason of this 
increase two things must be borne in mind: (1.) That the large in- 
dustry also complains, so that the evil must be attributed to more 
general causes; and (2.) that the small industry has been suffering for 
more than a century, so that machinery cannot be held responsible 
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for it. On this last point, Justus Moeser (quoted by Herr Schmoller) 
says, in his Patriotische Phantasien, published in 1775: “ Look 
through the registers of our artisans, and see how their number has 
diminished by half in the last 100 years, while the number of mer- 
chants has tripled. The blacksmith has been replaced by the iron- 
monger, and the cabinetmaker by the furniture-dealer.” Nevertheless, 
the small industries are in a suffering condition; and practical sug- 
gestions for its amelioration are entitled to be seriously considered. 
But Herr Schmoller’s suggestions are not practical. He contents 
himself with vague generalities about the selfishness of the middle 
classes, and the nature of property, which is not sacred, and of which 
great sacrifices may on occasion be demanded. “ In grossen ausser- 
ordentlichen Zeiten kénnen auch grosse Opfer gefordert werden ” 
(p. 687). But it is necessary to know what sort of sacrifices, and 
who is to regulate them. Herr Schmoller’s phrases are the expression 
of a kindly feeling, but do not help to solve the problem. Social 
economy cannot dispense with the principle of self-interest. The 
wheels of the machine would no longer turn if their teeth were not 
made of steel. 


40. Srtanor Fano is the Deputy Syndic of Milan, and a member of 
the Italian Parliament. He has published several works on savings 
banks and charities, and is himself an administrator of provident insti- 
tutions. On such subjects he may be regarded as one of the best in- 
formed men in Italy. The title of his last new book, however, Della 
Carita preventiva, is open to criticism. For there is some confusion 
of ideas in calling providence preventive charity, since it is to others 
that people are charitable, but to themselves that they are provident. 
Providence indeed seems precisely to imply the notion of dispensing a 
man from the necessity of accepting charity. But apart from this 
question, the book itself is of importance. The author rightly upholds 
the principle of charity, but at the same time maintains that “ la pana- 
cea sociale sta dunque nell’ ordine e nella liberta, nel lavoro e nella 
moralita privata.” The moral origin of provident institutions he finds 
in the necessity of counteracting one of the most active causes of 
misery—improvidence. He gives an historical sketch of friendly 
societies, with a statistical account of those of France and England. 
One of the most interesting chapters of the book is that on pauperism 
and the working classes in Italy. The author admits the extent of 
Italian pauperism, but maintains that it is not to be attributed to an 
excessive development of industry, as that of England often is, or to 
the sterility of the soil, or to the climate, but to a bad distribution of 
the land, and to the ignorance, and in some degree to the indolence, of 
the populations. The amount of ignorance is shown by the following 
figures :—Of 100 children of the working class, in Southern Italy 
scarcely 1 can read, in Tuscany 10, in Lombardy and Venice 50. In 
the canton of Ticino instruction is compulsory ; but Ticino is not Italy. 
In Italy itself, out of three millions of children between the ages of 
five and twelve, there are two millions who do not go to school. 
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Italy contains, according to Signor Fano, 1,365,341 paupers; but 
she has no system of legal charity (p. 104). ‘‘ Se non che,” he adds, 
“la moltitudine degli instituti d’assistenza, i modi tenuti a governarli, 
le doviziose rendite di cui possono disporre, e l’improvida destinazione 
che sovente ne fanno gli amministratori, sono vizij che producono per 
noi gli stessi effetti, o peggio, della carita legale.” It is a truism to say 
that the surest means of subduing misery would be to increase instruc- 
tion, the love of work, and the spirit of economy; but it is precisely 
for the application of truisms that it is generally most difficult to awaken 
the requisite passion. 

The author devotes a long chapter to the interesting question of the 
civil personality of friendly societies and their legal status in different 
countries. In Italy the government does not interfere in their affairs, 
and, on the other hand, they do not enjoy any civil personality. The 
following statistics are interesting :—Of 7720 communes in the king- 
dom, only 248 have friendly societies. The total number of such 
societies, according to the latest return—that of 1862—was 443. Their 
relative distribution amongst the people of the different provinces was 
as follows :—For each 100,000 inhabitants, there were in 


Piedmont and Liguria, . 4°95 societies, with 1,043 members. 


Lombardy, . ‘ . 271 i 769 _—sé, 
Parma and Piacenza, . 1:69 7 489 ,, 
Modena, Massa, and Reggio, 3°80 is 616 __,, 
Romagna, . . 327 * 986, 
The Marches, . ; . £15 as 709, 
Umbria, : ‘ . 2°73 i 576 ,, 
Tuscany, ; , . 801 ~ 920 ,, 
Neapolitan Provinces, . 0:28 m — « 
Sicily, . ; . 0°33 . = 
Sardinia, ‘ ; . 0°68 a te lw 

Total, . . 2°03 in 512, 


In his last chapter Signor Fano speaks of “ other institutions useful 
to the working classes,” and especially of co-operation. The chapteris 
written in a good spirit ; but perhaps the author expects too much from 
the co-operative system, which, with all its merits, is only a human 
agency, and not the philosopher’s stone. 


41. Dr. Ecxarpt’s Baltische wnd russische Culturstudien are a valu- 
able contribution to the knowledge of the Russo-German provinces of 
the Baltic, and are connected with the author's previous work die 
Baltischen Provinzen Russlands. The two together form a collection 
of sketches founded on a thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
written in a very lively and entertaining style, the particular topics 
which engage the author’s attention being always such as throw light 
on the general condition of the country. The Baltic provinces are 
well adapted for this method of treatment; for the development of 
their civilization offers a variety of elements and phases which can 
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scarcely be found in that of any other country. They form the 
advanced guard of Germanism and Protestantism, against the action 
of the Slavonic race and the Greek Church, and are accordingly the 
field of a perpetual conflict between German and Russian interests. 
Before the time of Peter the Great the country was under Swedish 
and Polish dominion, having in the middle ages belonged to the 
Teutonic order, which itself was a result of the crusades. A crusade 
having been preached against the aboriginal heathen populations, the 
German knights who settled in the country were regarded as cham- 
pions of the faith. But in their train came merchants from Bremen 
and Liibeck ; and the rising towns became important members of the 
great Hanseatic League, which extended its branches as far as Nov- 
gorod on Lake Ilmen. ‘The effects of this process remain, not only in 
material monuments, but also in institutions which are still in full vigour, 
and in the half medizeval constitution of the towns and the nobility. 
Another point is the peculiar character of the aboriginal race which 
forms the great mass of the inferior population. It divides into two 
branches—Finns and Lettonians. These two branches differ widely 
from one another; and the Lettonian, which is the more numerous, 
forms a connecting link between the Germans and Slaves, and is 
interesting from an ethnological and philological point of view. The 
German population, which is confined to the nobles and the middle 
class, does not exceed 200,000 souls; and this handful which has 
survived the desolating wars fought in the country two centuries ago 
between Swedes, Poles, and Russians, offers at the present time a 
strenuous resistance to the advance of Russian absolutism. On any 
revival of the Polish question, the Baltic Provinces, which are threatened 
by an oppression similar to that of Poland, would necessarily be an 
element of the situation, and would thus become an object of imme- 
diate practical politics. Among persons of note in modern times they 
have produced Fieldmarshal Laudon, the greatest Austrian general 
since Prince Eugene; Frau von Kriidener, the friend of the Czar 
Alexander ; and the well-known Princess Liewen, the Egeria of M. 
Guizot, who has raised a literary shrine to her memory. 


42. Mr. Parrersoy’s work on the Magyars gives the conclusions of 
a foreigner who has lived among the people, learned their language, 
and inyuired carefully into the working of their institutions. It is so 
far imperfect that the author leaves the Slavonic part of the popula- 
tion almost entirely out of sight, and deals comparatively little with the 
Germans and the Wallachs. Itis so far prejudiced that he has perhaps 
imbibed a slight bias against the Saxons of Transylvania. Still the 
book gives a general impression of thorough honesty, solidity, and good 
sense. Its central idea, so to speak, is that the differences between 
the Magyars and their neighbours are rather from their traditions and 
surroundings than from any ineradicable facts of race. The ques- 
tion the author mainly has in view is whether the Magyar nationality 
will be able to maintain itself in the struggle for existence. The 
treatment is by a series of chapters dealing severally with the institu- 
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tions, the society, the religion, and the literature, of the dominant 
people. Some of the heaviest chapters are placed rather mistakenly 
at the beginning ; and generally the book is that of a thoughtful rather 
than an imaginative man. Much of it, however, is on topics of general 
interest; and there is a sprinkling of good stories and apt illustrations 
throughout. 

Like their neighbours the Poles, the Magyars have been a military 
horde, encamping and settling down in a plain where only a warlike 
race could maintain itself, and partially assimilating the conquered 
people of the surrounding parts. But they have been more fortunate 
than the Poles in several respects. The rich alluvial plain of the Alféld 
has favoured the growth of a compact nucleus of Magyar population; 
and its wealth feeds the great cities in which the political life of Hun- 
gary is centred. Then again the Magyar has a defensible frontier on 
two sides, and a neighbour in the south with whom he claims affinity, 
and whom he has called in at times when Turkish rule seemed more en- 
durable than Austrian. Again, the very defects of the constitution have 
sometimes pleaded for it at Vienna. ‘‘ Totus mundus stultizat et con- 
stitutiones imaginarias queerit,” said the Emperor Francis to a Magyar 
deputation, ‘“‘vos habetis constitutionem et ego amo illam et illasam 
ad posteros transmittam.”’ By “ illesa,” as Mr. Patterson suggests, 
the Emperor no doubt meant “unimproved.” As long as Hungary 
was governed by an aristocracy, in the interest and through the sup- 
port of only one of its races, there was little probability that demo- 
cratic watchwords would be clamorously obtruded upon the sovereign. 
Now, of course, this state of things isat an end. The old nobiles still 
retain an anomalous privilege of voting without any property or other 
qualification, but are otherwise on a par with the races anciently sub- 
ject. They owe their political pre-eminence at present to the fact that 
the greater number of wealthy and educated families are Magyars 
either by birth, or, like the Germans of Pesth, by feeling, and that it is 
consequently the ambition of every rising man to procure recognition 
for himself and his family as Magyars. Mr. Patterson gives two 
amusing stories in illustration of this feeling. One is of a peasant noble, 
apparently a Magyar by race, who was settled among the Wallachians, 
and had quite lost his nationality, but insisted on being described in 
the census papers as a Magyar, though he allowed that his wife and 
children might be Roumans. The other is of a return from a Pro- 
testant college situated in a Slovack colony, in which only three of the 
students reported themselves Slovacks. The report was sent back for 
correction; but meanwhile the unlucky trio had been subjected to 
such persecution that, when the names were entered again, only one 
had the courage to declare himself a Slavonian. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this fact could be paralleled in parts more densely 
peopled by the Slaves. If so, there has been a marvellous change of 
feeling since Kollar’s Slawy Dcera was written and accepted as a 
national epic. 

But if the Magyars have on their side fashion, organization, and the 
habit of political life, there are some causes in operation which have 
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told fatally against them. In Transylvania “ the short-sighted Magyar 
landlords,” says Mr. Patterson, “ always preferred Roumans as tenants 
and serfs to men of their own race,” as more docile and submissive. 
The result has been a continual exodus of the Magyars into the Prin- 
cipalities. Again, there has been a certain denationalization of the 
Transylvanian Magyars, as many as half a million of them, by one 
estimate (which Mr. Patterson however thinks exaggerated) having 
changed their language and religion. One reason has been that the 
Wallachians were largely patronized at Vienna between 1849 and 
1867; another and curious one is that the Greek Church is so much 
cheaper than Protestantism. But the main causes, no doubt, are that 
the larger race naturally absorbs the smaller, and that the race at the 
lower level of civilisation steadily increases upon the race at the higher. 
Hence, as Mr. Boner showed very forcibly in his book upon Transyl- 
vania, the Saxons are rapidly dying out, and have entirely disappeared 
from whole districts. But further, Hungary, like all countries, has its 
conservatives, and, asa thinly-peopled and remote country, develops an 
intense feeling of nationality. The men who took their children away 
from school, and preferred to see them peasants rather than officials 
under a German government, have naturally adopted the same principle 
for their present policy. They dread any changes that will destroy the 
existing character of the people and their institutions, and would sooner 
do without railways, roads, and commerce, than sacrifice the predomi- 
nance of the agricultural interest. While their nationality was threat- 
ened, this feeling was intelligible, and to some extent justifiable. At 
present, it practically means that reforms and changes coming from 
Germany are viewed with extreme suspicion, and that the Magyar may 
easily fall behind the neighbour races of the kingdom. Yet Mr. Pat- 
terson does not regard him as essentially averse to innovation. In fact, 
where the German peasant refuses to change, from a belief that he 
cannot be taught anything, the Magyar appears to take a pride in 
showing that he has mastered the new idea. 

_ The chapters on Hungarian Protestantism are among the most 
interesting in Mr. Patterson’s work. Among the Magyars almost all 
the Protestants are Calvinists. They object to the Lutherans as not 
sufficiently decided. The resolution passed by a Lutheran synod to 
retain the sign of the cross, but to make it in such a way “ ut Catho- 
lici videant et Calvinistee ne animadvertant,” certainly seems to savour 
more of policy than of the faith which makes martyrs. In general, 
Protestantism appears to be losing ground. Its strength has lain in 
the fact that it was not favoured by Government, and in the excel- 
lence of the Protestant schools ; but the former motive for supporting 
it has ceased to be very powerful. It was so strong a few years ago 
that the two Confessions declared they would secede in a body to Uni- 
tarianism if the Cabinet persisted in forcing State aid upon them. 
Now that all religions are to be on a common footing, Catholicism is 
gaining upon its rivals, partly by the influence of numbers, partly, Mr. 
Patterson thinks, by the better education and higher social rank of the 
Catholie clergy. Naturally, he regards their foreign culture as, on 
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the whole, better for Hungary than the narrow national training of 
their rivals. The nation, he observes, is singularly fortunate in havin 

glorious traditions connected with the predominance of either faith, 
The fact goes far to explain the large practical tolerance for which 
Hungary has been honourably distinguished. 


43. Enoven matter has been put into Mr. Pumpelly’s Across 
America and Asia to furnish forth three or four very respectable books 
of travel. The chapters relating to Arizona, the mining region 
which lies along the boundary line between the United States and 
Western Mexico, are full of exciting adventures; and, though the 
author lived for months in the continual expectation of being murdered 
by hostile Indians, his sense of the wrongs his foes have suffered at 
the hands of the American settlers has not been weakened. “In the 
history of no other conquest, heathen or Romish, do we find such a re- 
cord of long-continued atrocity and treachery on the part of the con- 
queror, or of utter failures of badly conceived and dishonestly executed 
plans for the elevation of the conquered race.” The Indian reserves 
were sacrificed to the gradual extension of agricultural settlement in 
the West; and of late years even the remotest hunting-grounds in the 
Rocky Mountains have been occupied by miners and gold-seekers. 
That wholesale massacre is not inseparable from conquest by white 
races is shown by the examples of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the 
Jesuit missions in Spanish America, and of Russian rule in Central 
Asia. What is the characteristic common to all these instances as 
distinguished from that of the government of the Indians by the 
United States? It is not philanthropy; for the object of the Hudson's 
Bay Company was the preservation of the fur monopoly, and that of 
the Russians the advancement of their frontier. It is not the control 
of a central authority ; for the Jesuits lived in constant and immediate 
contact with the tribes they ruled. The problem would be one of im- 
portance if it were not for the imminent probability that before the 
solution is found the material on which to make experiments will have 
vanished. 

Mr. Pumpelly was not much more favourably impressed with the 
conduct of the foreign residents in China. A great deal is said of the 
insults offered to Europeans by the native mobs, or even by the native 
authorities ; but the tale of wrongs on the other side too rarely finds 
a hearing. Writing of Shanghai in 1863, Mr. Pumpelly says :—“ It 
has long been the practice of foreign vessels to run into and sink any 
junks or boats that might be in their way, no matter how crowded with 
passengers these might be; and probably scarcely a day passed with- 
out a boat being thus sunk in Chinese waters.” Of the Chinese 
character, especially of its energy and its openness to new ideas, when 
not forced upon the people in disregard of long-standing prejudices, 
Mr. Pumpelly formed a very high estimate ; and in two valuable chap- 
ters he discusses the principles which should regulate the conduct 
of Europeans and Americans towards them, whether in China or in the 
United States. The calculation that, if the emigration from China 
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to the latter country should increase as rapidly as on many grounds 
seems likely, a few years might show “a preponderance of male adults 
of Mongolian blood ” on American territory, will prove how important 
one aspect of the subject may easily become. Siberia, through which 
Mr. Pumpelly made his homeward journey, is the one instance perhaps 
of a country successfully peopled by convicts. Of course, the explana- 
tion of this is the proportion that the political element bears to every 
other in the offences for which banishment has been inflicted. The 
wealthier exiles are often ‘‘ accompanied by their wives and families, 
thus bringing with them the social cultivation of the higher circles 
in Europe.” It is singular that the descendants of these exiles become 
firmly attached to the home thus forced on them. Mr. Pumpelly was 
invariably told by Siberian ladies that, “ although they were very fond 
of making long journeys to Paris and Italy, they would never choose 
for their home any other country than Siberia.” The extreme severity 
of the winter is in part atoned for by the brilliance of the sudden 
summer; and, as is mostly the case in very cold climates, every 
Siberian town is the scene of a constant succession of amusements, in- 
cluding a vast amount of drunkenness among the men, and of gambling 
among both sexes. Mr. Pumpelly speaks with cordial enthusiasm of 
the hospitality accorded him in his journey through Russia, and of the 
‘just appreciation of the war between the North and South which he 
everywhere found.” This was partly due, he says with curious frank- 
ness, “to the many points of resemblance between the rebellion in 
America and the one then being crushed in Poland.” The confession is 
not usual in the mouth of a Northern partisan. 


44, Tux vast regions that constitute the Western States of America 
have, within half a generation, acquired a population which already 
demands the material benefits of modern civilisation. But the condi- 
tions under which railways can be constructed there differ widely from 
those which generally obtain in Europe. Here, the preliminary sur- 
vey for a main line is little more than a pleasant out-door pastime ; 
there, it becomes a military operation. Every rock may, and pro- 
bably does, conceal a savage; and the forests, which crest ravines a 
thousand feet deep, are all but certain to shelter bands of foes, who 
peer down with eager eyes to take advantage of the least entanglement 
or confusion in the party of armed intruders who carry on their work 
below. It is difficult to get a clear idea of what the task really is, to 
bind together places which are separated by fifty degrees of longitude, 
but which must by some means be brought speedily into free commu- 
nication with each other, if the West is hereafter to be effectually 
governed from Washington. Of the absolute necessity of these inter- 
oceanic railways the American Government has, for a long time, been 
fully convinced ; and, under its protection and control, one has already 
been practically completed, which traverses the whole continent, 
nearly through ‘the centre of the States, to San Francisco. But this 
leaves the more southern district altogether untouched; and the 
Pacific must again be reached through New Mexico, Arizona, and 
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Southern California. In the spring of 1867, when the termination of 
the war once more permitted active operations, an extensive survey, 
to determine a southern route, was undertaken by the Kansas Railway 
Company. For the work as far as the Rio Grande del Norte, three 
parties were organized; and for the remainder of the distance, com- 
prising the Rocky Mountain ranges, their plateaux and basins, five 
separate parties were engaged on different parallels of latitude. 
Cavalry escorts and transports were furnished by the United States 
Government, without which the undertaking would have been impos- 
sible, owing to the active hostility of the native Indian tribes. 

Dr. Bell’s New Tracks in North America contains a graphic and 
brilliant record of the results achieved by the whole expedition, his 
personal share and experiences being supplemented by details sup- 
plied by friends serving in the other parties into which it was divided. 
He himself travelled over some 5000 miles of comparatively unknown 
country. The end of the Kansas Railway Company was finally 
attained, and more than one route successfully mapped and graded, 
but not without severe hardships and some loss of life. Dr. Bell 
settles the “‘ savage” question off-hand. “ Civilized man,” he says, 
“takes care to reproduce by artificial means as much as, if not more 
than, he destroys; the savage, however, does not always do so; and 
when he does not, this is surely a proof that he is not destined by 
Providence permanently to exist.’”” However this may be, there is no 
doubt that the Navajos and Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico will 
shortly cease to exist as independent tribes, and that such a consum- 
mation will be greatly hastened by the iron road which Dr. Bell has 
helped to carry through their fastnesses and hunting-grounds. Of 
all savages, perhaps the Apaches are the least to be pitied; for they 
exceed all others in cruelty and rapine. In turn they have ravaged, 
tortured, and murdered, Aztecs, Mexicans, and Anglo-Saxons, till 
every man’s hand is against them, even that of the peaceful Pueblo 
Indians. The violent passions excited by their depredations may be 
estimated by the United States Marshal’s reports, from which it 
appears that in less than four years they carried off, in round num- 
bers, 13,000 mules, 7000 horses, 31,000 head of horned stock, and 
450,000 sheep. When to this is added the scalpings and mutilations 
which invariably attend their successful raids on small towns, villages, 
and homesteads, the exasperation of both the rough settler and the 
native Mexican, and the bloody and indiscriminate vengeance not 
infrequently executed, become intelligible. Dr. Bell did not escape 
ocular evidence of the nature of Apache warfare ; but he would have 
shown better taste in omitting the ghastly record of it which he has 
printed from a photograph taken by himself. He is a genuine travel- 
ler. The vivacity and interest of his narrative never flag as he goes 
on through the wild and strange scenery of the Rocky Mountains ; and 
he paints every incident with so firm and lifelike a touch as to con- 
vert his reader for the time into a member of the band of explorers. 

The mere height of the range offers no great obstacle to the engl- 
neer ; but its peculiar character requires careful and extensive inves 
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tigation to enable him to conquer its difficulties. A cajion is by no 
means @ mere ravine, pass, or even gorge, as those words are com- 
monly understood in connection with mountain ranges in Europe. 
It is a deep cleft, intersecting a mountain plateau, mainly or entirely 
water-worn, which may be aptly compared to a deep crack left in stiff 
clay at the end of an intensely hot summer. Caions must be crossed 
or evaded by the railway engineer ; and in either case the problem is 
a hard one. In size, some are immense. The great Cajion of the 
Colorado cleaves a plateau of the average elevation of 7000 feet, and 
extends probably 550 miles, for 300 of which, according to Dr. New- 
bery, as quoted by Dr. Bell, “ the cut edges of the table-lands rise 
abruptly, often perpendicularly, from the water’s edge, forming walls 
of from 3000 feet to over a mile in height.” Of the mysteries of this 
deep abyss nothing was known until 1867, when three gold “ pro- 
specters” in the course of their wanderings reached a point towards the 
upper end. Here they were attacked by Indians. One was imme- 
diately shot down; the other two fled by a side cafion, but found no 
means of escape, except to descend the river as best they might. 
With a few sticks of drift cotton-wood they made a raft, and embarked. 
For four days they were swept down the dark stream, when a fierce 
eddy dashed one into the waters, leaving the survivor, James White, 
to struggle on alone. On the fourteenth day the raft drifted on to the 
Mormon settlement of Colville; and White, imbecile and speechless 
from starvation and suffering, was rescued. He recovered, however, 
and told his story, which is accepted by American authorities who are 
perfectly competent to form a sound judgment on the matter. They 
estimate the distance travelled to be over 500 miles, between walls 
nearly perpendicular. 

San Diego, at the extreme south of California, will probably become 
the Pacific terminus of the southern system of railways, and may 
possibly prove a formidable rival to San Francisco. It possesses a 
better harbour, with depth sufficient for ships of the largest tonnage. 
Dr. Bell’s return journey was made by the upper route through 
Nebraska, Utah, and Nevada, and in the depth of winter. Though 
this ground is comparatively well known, his account is not without 
interest. In addition to his narrative of the survey he gives informa- 
tion of importance on other subjects connected with it. His chapters 
on the Physical Geography of the Western States correct several false 
notions, and give a clear idea of the nature of the country and of its 
material resources; and those on the savage and semi-civilized tribes 
of Arizona and New Mexico have both a general and an ethnological 
value. The illustrations are, as a rule, much above the average; but 
the author's statement that he took great pains to make them true to 
nature must be qualified by one exception. The illustration of 
White’s adventure in the Colorado Cafion must obviously have been 
imagined by the artist from description only. 


45. M. DE Lave.eye is a Belgian writer whose literary sphere embraces 
art and artists, nature and natural history, politics and political bio- 
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graphy, and the actual struggles between religious and civil society. 
On all these subjects he writes with thoughtfulness and care. In one 
of his Etudes et Essais he relates the life of Wiertz, whose works he 
criticises with some discrimination. In another he gives a sketch of 
artist life in Rome, which is a piece of psychological sensationalism, 
tinged with common sense. The essays on the voyage of the Novara, 
and on the country round Monte Rosa, are good summaries of the 
subjects ; and that on Leopold 1. as “ constitutional king,” is generally 
sound in its views. It is in the two most important essays, “ La crise 
religicuse au dix-neuvieme siécle,” and “le parti libéral et le parti 
catholique en Belgique,” that the author, with all his pains and 
moderation, most fails. In the first he fails by his moderation itself, 
For when he says that the clergy are all on the side of morals, and their 
opponents on that of merely material well-being, and that the action of 
the clergy is uecessary to preserve even that measure of the mild and 
minor virtues which at present distinguishes European socicty, he 
disables himself from opposing their pretensions. And, as he errs on 
the side of weak compromise in judging between the religious tend- 
encies of the epoch, so he errs on the side of absolute principle in 
holding the balance between the two Parliamentary parties in Belgium. 
One, he says, bases itself on the Ecclesiastical idea of justice, the 
other on “la notion clairement percue du juste et du bien,” such as 
pure reason teaches. Belgian parties therefore are, according to him, 
divided into those absolutists who believe in the Canon-law pure and 
simple, and those other absolutists who believe in the Belgian Consti- 
tution, or the principles of 1789. Of course between absolute thinkers 
no compromise is possible. But he overlooks the actual existence in 
Belgium of a vast number of men whose education, prejudices, and 
ignorance, forbid them to forswear the Ecclesiastical system of politics, 
and yet permit them to swear allegiance to the Belgian Constitution. 
Unless Belgian liberalism were infected with the same dogmatic 
absolutism which it detests in its opponents, it would gladly embrace 
those who can cordially co-operate with it in all practical matters, and 
only reserve in their minds a corner for an abstract system which 
they own to be inapplicable to modern society, for which they have ne 
real leaning, and which they only refuse to condemn explicitly because 
they have a respect and affection for those who hold it. Even though 
the Belgians who have been followers of Montalembert may hesitate to 
disavow the Syllabus, it is ridiculous to suspect them of wishing to im- 
pose its policy on Belgium. Their political principles are well known, 
and are to be gathered, not from a document which is not their own, 
and concerning which they simply keep silence, but from their own 
sayings, writings, and acts. Their position is in itself indefensible; 
but, since it is clear that they really reject the principles of the Syllabus, 
there is a want of rudimentary political intelligence in demanding 
from them anything more than the practical assurance they are ready 
to give—the assurance that they will not join in the Quixotic task of 
reimposing those principles on emancipated Europe. 
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46. Mr. Gree thinks clearly, and expresses his thoughts in vigorous 
language. He rarely writes on a subject without having taken con- 
siderable trouble to master its details. And the questions which, in 
his Political Problems for our Age and Country, he offers for solution 
or attempts to solve, are of great and immediate importance. For all 
these reasons his book will repay study. Yet he seems better suited 
for a journalist than an essayist. There are perhaps few more useful, 
certainly few more effective, modes of criticising the measures of a 
ministry in a constitutional government—measures often timid, vacil- 
lating, and inconsistent—than that of comparing them with what 
might be expected from an ideal, omnipotent, and omniscient adminis- 
tration. It is the journalist’s business to point out defects: he is not 
responsible for finding the omnipotence, omniscience, and benevolence 
requisite for providing an adequate remedy. But it is a very different 
matter when the flaws inherent in constitutional government are used 
as an argument against constitutional government altogether. And 
this is really the scope of Mr. Greg’s book. 

The subjects treated in the earlier essays are the foreign policy of 
England, her criminal classes, and certain economical and social 
questions, especially those suggested by Trades-Unionism. As to the 
foreign policy, Mr. Greg, while regretting the days when England 
assumed to rule the destinies of Europe, and sorrowfully declaring 
that she can no longer keep her colonies in hand, consoles himself 
with the thought of her position in Asia. With respect to the second 
question, he approves the Habitual Criminals Act, but thinks that it 
did not go nearly far enough. Apparently he would like to arrest 
summarily all those whom there is good reason to suspect of belonging 
to the criminal class, and put them through a course of solitary im- 
prisonment and reformatory schools till they emerge harmless citizens 
—a somewhat indefinite date. The essay on Trades-Unions is a 
vigorous, but bitter and one-sided, attack on the whole system. The 
author admits that Unions must be recognised, but would impose rigid 
conditions on their recognition. The evils arising from high prices, 
adulteration, and other incidents of a commercial and highly artificial 
state of society, he would attempt to remedy by more direct legislation 
than is usually considered practicable or expedient. It is amusing to 
find the vigorous denouncer of Trades-Unions hankering after a law 
to limit the number of bakers’ shops. Then, under the head of “ The 
Parliamentary Career,” “The Price we pay for Self-government” and 
“ Vestryism,” follow a series of vehement onslaughts on the whole 
system of Parliamentary and Constitutional Government. The praise 
which is generally due to Mr. Greg’s style must be qualified with 
regard to this part of the book. In his indignation at the present 
system of English Government, he heaps together abusive epithets, 
superlatives, and italics, until his language often degenerates into a 
feminine shriek. His ideal is a bureaucratic despotism. What he 
wishes for is a number of departments, permanent, irresponsible, and 
within their own sphere omnipotent. He is intolerant of the checks 
of popular government, of that necessity of conciliating parties and 
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conceding to prejudices which makes ministers appear timid, laws 
illogical, and measures incomplete. Of course, with the most con- 
spicuous parts of recent English legislation, actual or in process— 
the Reform Act, and the measures relating to the Irish Church and 
Irish Land—he has no sympathy whatever. The first he regards as 
an advance towards that democracy which he dreads and dislikes; 
the others he believes to spring from a merely sentimental grievance, 
or the necessity of raising a party cry, whilst all of them he considers 
as so many obstacles in the way of those social reforms which are 
more urgently needed. 

Many of Mr. Greg’s criticisms are excellent. He rightly condemns 
the attempt of Parliament to usurp the function of administration, and 
demands greater organization and a strong government. But he fails 
to justify his general position. In order to organize it is not always 
necessary to centralize ; nor need a government, in order to be strong, 
cease to be responsible. It is strange that he should not see that his 
ideal is one which has been, or is being, rejected as impracticable and 
pernicious by every civilized country, that intelligence in a govern- 
ment is useless without sympathy, and that its only real strength is 
that which is based on public confidence. 


47. Tue third part of Mr. Morris’s Earthly Paradise is calculated to 
dispel any doubts which the former volume may have left as to the im- 
portance attached by the author to his Prologue and the persons of the 
wanderers. The verses in which he recalls them after each fresh story 
are amongst the most uniformly pleasing in the book ; and it is charac- 


teristic of renascent art, like Mr. Morris’s, to labour with equal zeal to 
adorn the picture and the frame, to enrich the setting and to engrave 
the gem. But as, with the star-gazer Gregory, minstrel and hero, 
dreamer and vision, melt interchangeably into one, so here the Prologue 
seems at times itself the poem, and the stories of the months only a 
chorus, ending each time the earthly Paradise has been again sought 
and found, won or lost, with the refrain “ So he lived and was happy 
but the time was short,” or “‘ He ended miserably but his misery had 
an end.” Pre-occupied with the idea of a terrestrial hiding-place for 
happiness, or perhaps affected by the less cheerful associations of 
autumn, the present volume has a monotony, and almost a gloom, to 
which its predecessors were strangers. Even the echoes of Grecian 
story are sadder, and troubled with an undergrowth of conflicting pas- 
sion, only in one case—the story of “‘ Acontius and Cydippe,”—yield- 
ing place to the short-lived bloom of human happiness. The poet 
seems a prey to hesitation whether he shall enter the lists against the 
faith and hope of past ages, by daring to invent a happy climax for 
himself; and the doubt mars the satisfaction with which he formerly 
seized on the traditional triumphs of love. Whether by accident or 
design, most probably by a half-conscious mixture of the two, the tales 
of the Northmen seem always to agree in seeking the superhuman 
felicity which, expressed or understood, is the motive of all their 
thoughts, in some far-off country not perhaps to be reached without 
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magical aid, or in some ghostly bride before whose fatal smile the 
world is worthless, or in an immortality of unconceived content, or even 
in an inconstant or a hapless earthly love. Their hosts of the far 
west, on the other hand, take for granted the power of happy raptur- 
ous enjoyment, which the wanderers believe in, only because without 
it their quest would be objectless as well as hopeless. In “ Atalan- 
ta’s Race ” and “ Pygmalion and the Image,” in ‘“‘ The Love of Alces- 
tes” and “‘ Acontius and Cydippe,” the tale tells of human wishes 
strangely granted, 


“ nor might I hear 
That aught of evil on them fell,” 


except that in due course father makes place for son, and lover and 
beloved pass away in their turn, since 


“ Such is our frail mortal lot, 
Love itself would did they not.” 


The undetermined longings of Rhodope, and her doubtful entrance on 
an unknown future, are a degree further removed from the buoyant 
realism of Greek art ; and the unities of suffering are violated in ‘ The 
Death of Paris” by the treatment which brings together in one picture 
the bereavement of Ginone, Helen, and Paris divided by love, death, 
and remorse. 


“‘ Well-nigh they blamed the singer too, that he 
Must needs draw pleasure from men’s misery ; 
Natheless a little even they must feel 
How time and tale a long-past woe will heal, 
And make a melody of grief, and give 
Joy to the world, that whoso dies shall live.” 


But the secret of this pleasant pain is half lost when the audience 
begins to think as well as to listen, though there are worse faults, even 
in a poet, than giving necessary rise to certain trains of thought. 

One explanation of the difference between the first and the present 
volume of The Earthly Paradise is that in the latter the author has 
relied more upon his own powers of invention. But a story, short, 
complete in itself, and altogether distinct from any previous one, has 
very seldom been invented. In Mr. Morris’s pages there are glimpses 
of heavenly bliss or unfathomable despair, and one enchanting land- 
scape follows another with dazzling rapidity, leaving the impression of 
a dream-like unreality, and making even the sense of pleasure complex 
and restless. The simple, short-lived triumph which, in the Grecian 
legends, hails the accomplished union of beauty and love is entirely 
congenial to his muse ; but, with all his delight in the brilliancy of sun 
and sky, he is never quite himself except when there is a suggestion of 
the thunder-cloud looming on the horizon. His wanderers are in love 
with immortality, because the poet’s fancy might bestow any other 
gift, which, granted, would only leave them a prey to the fear of its 
future loss, by death if not before. He veils the contradiction of an 
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earthly Paradise, by picturing a happy land which might be Paradise 
if there were no death in it; but since there is, it is needless to in- 
quire closely whether the dwellers in the Fortunate Isles only need to 
add immortality to fair weather and abundant harvests before finding 
themselves masters of the summum bonum. 

If the fairy tales are taken as they are, without insisting on their 
moral, or even following out their meaning too closely, they are as full 
of beauty as ever, and perhaps have an added richness in detail. In 
“The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon” —a mystical terri- 
tory of which the only description is that it is somewhere, and which 
may be anywhere to the poet who seeks at twilight—we are brought 
nearest to the gates of the promised land; but in this poem Mr, 
Morris writes for himself, only grouping and borrowing the forms of 
more hopeful legends ; and instead of resting with Ogier in the happy 
valley of Avilion, the star-gazer awakes, and lo! everything was a 
dream. ‘The Lovers of Gudrun”—a less fascinating, Icelandic 
Helen—is nearer common earth, but in the regions of strange weird 
passions made familiar by the Sagas. The actors in the tragedy are 
real and living; but they belong to an extinct order of things. Their 
love and their jealousy have uncouth forms of their own; and that 
which, if told in outline, would seem a simple story enough, becomes 
instead an absorbing struggle against fate, with half hidden calls for 
sympathy, and deep suggestiveness. 

The atmosphere, so to speak, of all the stories is the same, though 
the incidents and descriptions are as various as is compatible with 
that failure of dramatic consistency to which Mr. Morris’s poems owe 
their peculiar pleasure-giving character. Images of beauty are the 
only ones that seem to find a place in his consciousness ; and the road 
to despair in “‘ The man who never laughed again” is as thickly beset 
with them as the maiden solitude of the dreary Rhodope. The 
keenest pain he recognises is the privation of beauty; but since the 
illusion he aims at producing is only subjective, poet and reader do 
not suffer with the phantoms of the story. The melancholy element is 
found rather in the failure of all this profusion of beauty to banish the 
thought of its own unreality and insufficiency, 


“Since neither love nor joy, nor even pain, 
Should last for ever.” 


If the poems for Autumn were compared with those for Spring and 
Summer, criticism might perhaps have to pronounce them less perfect 
in form, though in substance of more and fuller interest. And they 
contain, on the whole, fewer of blemishes in the versification—halting 
monosyllabic lines which in their want of modulation used to recall In 
Memoriam by sheer force of contrast. This reform, still only partial, 
is favoured by the greater diffuseness of most of the present poems, 
where the author, instead of restricting himself to known and circum- 
stantial originals, gives the reins to his fancy, and can amplify the 
sense if the verse seems bald tothe ear. It may be a question whether 
he gains or loses by coming in closer contact than before with ideas 
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forming a part of the stock in trade of modern thought. But the doubt 
is not very serious ; for it is still open to those who read The Earthly 
Paradise to delight in its brilliant stories of love and fairy adventure, 
without taking into account the curious underlying assumption—which 
again those who please may detect—that happiness and misery are 
each the sine qua non of the other’s existence, if, indeed, either has 
an existence at all. 


48, An idyll is necessarily a poem of limited horizon; and this 
circumstance seems to have had a considerable influence on the poem 
of “The Holy Grail” in Mr. Tennyson’s recent volume. In the 
oldest versions of the story of the Grail, it is itself an epopee : even 
in Mallory’s abridgment it is still a gigantic episode, with all sorts of 
allusions which mark its connection with a whole legendary cycle. 
In Mr. Tennyson there is nothing of the castle of Maidens, nor of the 
ghastly queen whose sickness is to be healed by blood, nor of le Roy 
Pescheur, with all the mournful pageantry of his castle. Everything 
is clear, compact, and intelligible. If Mr. Tennyson were the only 
author who had preserved the story, there could have been no question 
whether it was originally a myth ora pure allegory. To Wolfram 
von Eschenbach the Order of the Grail was an allegory of the Order of 
the Temple and the aims of Christian Chivalry. To Mr. Tennyson 
the quest of the Grail is an allegory of the disturbing influences of the 
ideal half understood. The first version that has come down to us 
embodied the spirit of the crusades: the last embodies in the most 
subtle, the most rectified form, the reaction from their failure. The 
Round Table breaks down under the strain of the quest as medieval 
Christendom broke down under the strain of the crusades. And the 
Round Table breaks down under a mistake. Arthur is just enough to 
distinguish between the sight of Galahad and the faith or the credulous 
sequacity of the others, in one of Mr. Tennyson’s best epigrams, 


“Lo one hath seen, and all the blind will see ;” 


but in reality he rates his own mission higher. It is more universal, 
and not less ecstatic, if any can rise to its full height. It is natural 
to judge an allegory in some measure by the truth of its moral ; and 
it may be doubted whether practical work, even in the highest sphere, 
is rewarded by mystical ecstasy. Nor is it easy to put Arthur above 
Galahad; for characters become perfect and pass, while constitutions 
remain and become corrupted. The treatment of the poem, if it was 
to be turned into an idyll at all, is a model of graceful compression. 
No device could be better than to make Percivale tell the tales that the 
knights told Arthur on their return; but it may be that the fervour 
and stress of the Quest rather evaporate in consequence. The great 
scene of the departure of Galahad is unquestionably splendid, but 
perhaps a little mechanical. It recalls both the farewell of Hiawatha 
and the phantasmagoria of purifications in Moore’s Epicurean. Of 
course no one would put it on the same level; but the possibility 
even of the external coincidence suggests the danger that when an 
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graphy, and the actual struggles between religious and civil society. 
On all these subjects he writes with thoughtfulness and care. In one 
of his Etudes et Essais he relates the life of Wiertz, whose works he 
criticises with some discrimination. In another he gives a sketch of 
artist life in Rome, which is a piece of psychological sensationalism, 
tinged with common sense. The essays on the voyage of the Novara, 
and on the country round Monte Rosa, are good summaries of the 
subjects ; and that on Leopold t. as “ constitutional king,” is generally 
sound in its views. It is in the two most important essays, “ La crise 
religieuse au dix-neuviéme siécle,” and “le parti libéral et le parti 
catholique en Belgique,” that the author, with all his pains and 
moderation, most fails. In the first he fails by his moderation itself. 
For when he says that the clergy are all on the side of morals, and their 
opponents on that of merely material well-being, and that the action of 
the clergy is necessary to preserve even that measure of the mild and 
minor virtues which at present distinguishes European society, he 
disables himself from opposing their pretensions. And, as he errs on 
the side of weak compromise in judging between the religious tend- 
encies of the epoch, so he errs on the side of absolute principle in 
holding the balance between the two Parliamentary parties in Belgium. 
One, he says, bases itself on the Ecclesiastical idea of justice, the 
other on “la notion clairement percue du juste et du bien,” such as 
pure reason teaches. Belgian parties therefore are, according to him, 
divided into those absolutists who believe in the Canon-law pure and 
simple, and those other absolutists who believe in the Belgian Consti- 
tution, or the principles of 1789. Of course between absolute thinkers 
no compromise is possible. But he overlooks the actual existence in 
Belgium of a vast number of men whose education, prejudices, and 
ignorance, forbid them to forswear the Ecclesiastical system of politics, 
and yet permit them to swear allegiance to the Belgian Constitution. 
Unless Belgian liberalism were infected with the same dogmatic 
absolutism which it detests in its opponents, it would gladly embrace 
those who can cordially co-operate with it in all practical matters, and 
only reserve in their minds a corner for an abstract system which 
they own to be inapplicable to modern society, for which they have ne 
real leaning, and which they only refuse to condemn explicitly because 
they have a respect and affection for those who hold it. Even though 
the Belgians who have been followers of Montalembert may hesitate to 
disavow the Syllabus, it is ridiculous to suspect them of wishing to im- 
pose its policy on Belgium. Their political principles are well known, 
and are to be gathered, not from a document which is not their own, 
and concerning which they simply keep silence, but from their own 
sayings, writings, and acts. Their position is in itself indefensible; 
but, since it is clear that they really reject the principles of the Syllabus, 
there is a want of rudimentary political intelligence in demanding 
from them anything more than the practical assurance they are ready 
to give—the assurance that they will not join in the Quixotic task of 
reimposing those principles on emancipated Europe. 
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46. Mr. Gree thinks clearly, and expresses his thoughts in vigorous 
language. He rarely writes on a subject without having taken con- 
siderable trouble to master its details. And the questions which, in 
his Political Problems for our Age and Country, he offers for solution 
or attempts to solve, are of great and immediate importance. For all 
these reasons his book will repay study. Yet he seems better suited 
for a journalist than an essayist. There are perhaps few more useful, 
certainly few more effective, modes of criticising the measures of a 
ministry in a constitutional government—measures often timid, vacil- 
lating, and inconsistent—than that of comparing them with what 
might be expected from an ideal, omnipotent, and omniscient adminis- 
tration. It is the journalist’s business to point out defects: he is not 
responsible for finding the omnipotence, omniscience, and benevolence 
requisite for providing an adequate remedy. But it is a very different 
matter when the flaws inherent in constitutional government are used 
as an argument against constitutional government altogether. And 
this is really the scope of Mr. Greg’s book. 

The subjects treated in the earlier essays are the foreign policy of 
England, her criminal classes, and certain economical and social 
questions, especially those suggested by Trades-Unionism. As to the 
foreign policy, Mr. Greg, while regretting the days when England 
assumed to rule the destinies of Europe, and sorrowfully declaring 
that she can no longer keep her colonies in hand, consoles himself 
with the thought of her position in Asia. With respect to the second 
question, he approves the Habitual Criminals Act, but thinks that it 
did not go nearly far enough. Apparently he would like to arrest 
summarily all those whom there is good reason to suspect of belonging 
to the criminal class, and put them through a course of solitary im- 
prisonment and reformatory schools till they emerge harmless citizens 
—a somewhat indefinite date. The essay on Trades-Unions is a 
vigorous, but bitter and one-sided, attack on the whole system. The 
author admits that Unions must be recognised, but would impose rigid 
conditions on their recognition. The evils arising from high prices, 
adulteration, and other incidents of a commercial and highly artificial 
state of society, he would attempt to remedy by more direct legislation 
than is usually considered practicable or expedient. It is amusing to 
find the vigorous denouncer of Trades-Unions hankering after a law 
to limit the number of bakers’ shops. Then, under the head of “ The 
Parliamentary Career,” “The Price we pay for Self-government” and 
“Vestryism,” follow a series of vehement onslaughts on the whole 
system of Parliamentary and Constitutional Government. The praise 
which is generally due to Mr. Greg’s style must be qualified with 
regard to this part of the book. In his indignation at the present 
system of English Government, he heaps together abusive epithets, 
superlatives, and italics, until his language often degenerates into a 
feminine shriek. His ideal is a bureaucratic despotism. What he 
wishes for is a number of departments, permanent, irresponsible, and 
within their own sphere omnipotent. He is intolerant of the checks 
of popular government, of that necessity of conciliating parties and 
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conceding to prejudices which makes ministers appear timid, laws 
illogical, and measures incomplete. Of course, with the most con- 
spicuous parts of recent English legislation, actual or in process— 
the Reform Act, and the measures relating to the Irish Church and 
Irish Land—he has no sympathy whatever. The first he regards as 
an advance towards that democracy which he dreads and dislikes; 
the others he believes to spring from a merely sentimental grievance, 
or the necessity of raising a party cry, whilst all of them he considers 
as so many obstacles in the way of those social reforms which are 
more urgently needed. 

Many of Mr. Greg’s criticisms are excellent. He rightly condemns 
the attempt of Parliament to usurp the function of administration, and 
demands greater organization and a strong government. But he fails 
to justify his general position. In order to organize it is not always 
necessary to centralize ; nor need a government, in order to be strong, 
cease to be responsible. It is strange that he should not see that his 
ideal is one which has been, or is being, rejected as impracticable and 
pernicious by every civilized country, that intelligence in a govern- 
ment is useless without sympathy, and that its only real strength is 
that which is based on public confidence. 


47. Tue third part of Mr. Morris’s Earthly Paradise is calculated to 
dispel any doubts which the former volume may have left as to the im- 
portance attached by the author to his Prologue and the persons of the 
wanderers. The verses in which he recalls them after each fresh story 
are amongst the most uniformly pleasing in the book ; and it is charac- 
teristic of renascent art, like Mr. Morris’s, to labour with equal zeal to 
adorn the picture and the frame, to enrich the setting and to engrave 
the gem. But as, with the star-gazer Gregory, minstrel and hero, 
dreamer and vision, melt interchangeably into one, so here the Prologue 
seems at times itself the poem, and the stories of the months only a 
chorus, ending each time the earthly Paradise has been again sought 
and found, won or lost, with the refrain “ So he lived and was happy 
but the time was short,” or ‘“‘ He ended miserably but his misery had 
an end.” Pre-occupied with the idea of a terrestrial hiding-place for 
happiness, or perhaps affected by the less cheerful associations of 
autumn, the present volume has a monotony, and almost a gloom, to 
which its predecessors were strangers. Even the echoes of Grecian 
story are sadder, and troubled with an undergrowth of conflicting pas- 
sion, only in one case—the story of “ Acontius and Cydippe,”—yield- 
ing place to the short-lived bloom of human happiness. The poet 
seems a prey to hesitation whether he shall enter the lists against the 
faith and hope of past ages, by daring to invent a happy climax for 
himself; and the doubt mars the satisfaction with which he formerly 
seized on the traditional triumphs of love. Whether by accident or 
design, most probably by a half-conscious mixture of the two, the tales 
of the Northmen seem always to agree in seeking the superhuman 
felicity which, expressed or understood, is the motive of all their 
thoughts, in some far-off country not perhaps to be reached without 
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magical aid, or in some ghostly bride before whose fatal smile the 
world is worthless, or in an immortality of unconceived content, or even 
in an inconstant or a hapless earthly love. Their hosts of the far 
west, on the other hand, take for granted the power of happy raptur- 
ous enjoyment, which the wanderers believe in, only because without 
it their quest would be objectless as well as hopeless. In “ Atalan- 
ta's Race ” and “ Pygmalion and the Image,” in “‘ The Love of Alces- 
tes” and “ Acontius and Cydippe,” the tale tells of human wishes 
strangely granted, 


“ nor might I hear 
That aught of evil on them fell,” 


except that in due course father makes place for son, and lover and 
beloved pass away in their turn, since 


“ Such is our frail mortal lot, 
Love itself would did they not.” 


The undetermined longings of Rhodope, and her doubtful entrance on 
an unknown future, are a degree further removed from the buoyant 
realism of Greek art ; and the unities of suffering are violated in ‘“ The 
Death of Paris” by the treatment which brings together in one picture 
the bereavement of Gnone, Helen, and Paris divided by love, death, 
and remorse. 


“ Well-nigh they blamed the singer too, that he 
Must needs draw pleasure from men’s misery ; 
Natheless a little even they must feel 
How time and tale a long-past woe will heal, 
And make a melody of grief, and give 
Joy to the world, that whoso dies shall live.” 


But the secret of this pleasant pain is half lost when the audience 
begins to think as well as to listen, though there are worse faults, even 
in a poet, than giving necessary rise to certain trains of thought. 

One explanation of the difference between the first and the present 
volume of The Earthly Paradise is that in the latter the author has 
relied more upon his own powers of invention. But a story, short, 
complete in itself, and altogether distinct from any previous one, has 
very seldom been invented. In Mr. Morris’s pages there are glimpses 
of heavenly bliss or unfathomable despair, and one enchanting land- 
scape follows another with dazzling rapidity, leaving the impression of 
a dream-like unreality, and making even the sense of pleasure complex 
and restless. The simple, short-lived triumph which, in the Grecian 
legends, hails the accomplished union of beauty and love is entirely 
congenial to his muse ; but, with all his delight in the brilliancy of sun 
and sky, he is never quite himself except when there is a suggestion of 
the thunder-cloud looming on the horizon. His wanderers are in love 
with immortality, because the poet’s fancy might bestow any other 
gift, which, granted, would only leave them a prey to the fear of its 
future loss, by death if not before. He veils the contradiction of an 
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earthly Paradise, by picturing a happy land which might be Paradise 
if there were no death in it; but since there is, it is needless to in- 
quire closely whether the dwellers in the Fortunate Isles only need to 
add immortality to fair weather and abundant harvests before finding 
themselves masters of the summum bonum. 

If the fairy tales are taken as they are, without insisting on their 
moral, or even following out their meaning too closely, they are as full 
of beauty as ever, and perhaps have an added richness in detail. In 
“The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon” —a mystical terri- 
tory of which the only description is that it is somewhere, and which 
may be anywhere to the poet who seeks at twilight—we are brought 
nearest to the gates of the promised land; but in this poem Mr, 
Morris writes for himself, only grouping and borrowing the forms of 
more hopeful legends ; and instead of resting with Ogier in the happy 
valley of Avilion, the star-gazer awakes, and lo! everything was a 
dream. “The Lovers of Gudrun”—a less fascinating, Icelandic 
Helen—is nearer common earth, but in the regions of strange weird 
passions made familiar by the Sagas. The actors in the tragedy are 
real and living; but they belong to an extinct order of things. Their 
love and their jealousy have uncouth forms of their own; and that 
which, if told in outline, would seem a simple story enough, becomes 
instead an absorbing struggle against fate, with half hidden calls for 
sympathy, and deep suggestiveness. 

The atmosphere, so to speak, of all the stories is the same, though 
the incidents and descriptions are as various as is compatible with 
that failure of dramatic consistency to which Mr. Morris’s poems owe 
their peculiar pleasure-giving character. Images of beauty are the 
only ones that seem to find a place in his consciousness ; and the road 
to despair in “‘ The man who never laughed again” is as thickly beset 
with them as the maiden solitude of the dreary Rhodope. The 
keenest pain he recognises is the privation of beauty; but since the 
illusion he aims at producing is only subjective, poet and reader do 
not suffer with the phantoms of the story. The melancholy element is 
found rather in the failure of all this profusion of beauty to banish the 
thought of its own unreality and insufficiency, 


“ Since neither love nor joy, nor even pain, 
Should last for ever.” 


If the poems for Autumn were compared with those for Spring and 
Summer, criticism might perhaps have to pronounce them less perfect 
in form, though in substance of more and fuller interest. And they 
contain, on the whole, fewer of blemishes in the versification—halting 
monosyllabic lines which in their want of modulation used to recall In 
Memoriam by sheer force of contrast. This reform, still only partial, 
is favoured by the greater diffuseness of most of the present poems, 
where the author, instead of restricting himself to known and circum- 
stantial originals, gives the reins to his fancy, and can amplify the 
sense if the verse seems bald tothe ear. It may be a question whether 
he gains or loses by coming in closer contact than before with ideas 
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forming a part of the stock in trade of modern thought. But the doubt 
is not very serious ; for it is still open to those who read The Earthly 
Paradise to delight in its brilliant stories of love and fairy adventure, 
without taking into account the curious underlying assumption—which 
again those who please may detect—that happiness and misery are 
each the sine qua non of the other’s existence, if, indeed, either has 
an existence at all. 


48, An idyll is necessarily a poem of limited horizon; and this 
circumstance seems to have had a considerable influence on the poem 
of “The Holy Grail” in Mr. Tennyson’s recent volume. In the 
oldest versions of the story of the Grail, it is itself an epopee : even 
in Mallory’s abridgment it is still a gigantic episode, with all sorts of 
allusions which mark its connection with a whole legendary cycle. 
In Mr. Tennyson there is nothing of the castle of Maidens, nor of the 
ghastly queen whose sickness is to be healed by blood, nor of le Roy 
Pescheur, with all the mournful pageantry of his castle. Everything 
is clear, compact, and intelligible. If Mr. Tennyson were the only 
author who had preserved the story, there could have been no question 
whether it was originally a myth ora pure allegory. To Wolfram 
von Eschenbach the Order of the Grail was an allegory of the Order of 
the Temple and the aims of Christian Chivalry. To Mr. Tennyson 
the quest of the Grail is an allegory of the disturbing influences of the 
ideal half understood. The first version that has come down to us 
embodied the spirit of the crusades: the last embodies in the most 
subtle, the most rectified form, the reaction from their failure. The 
Round Table breaks down under the strain of the quest as medieval 
Christendom broke down under the strain of the crusades, And the 
Round Table breaks down under a mistake. Arthur is just enough to 
distinguish between the sight of Galahad and the faith or the credulous 
sequacity of the others, in one of Mr. Tennyson’s best epigrams, 


“Lo one hath seen, and all the blind will see ;” 


but in reality he rates his own mission higher. It is more universal, 
and not less ecstatic, if any can rise to its full height. It is natural 
to judge an allegory in some measure by the truth of its moral ; and 
it may be doubted whether practical work, even in the highest sphere, 
is rewarded by mystical ecstasy. Nor is it easy to put Arthur above 
Galahad; for characters become perfect and pass, while constitutions 
remain and become corrupted. The treatment of the poem, if it was 
to be turned into an idyll at all, is a model of graceful compression. 
No device could be better than to make Percivale tell the tales that the 
knights told Arthur on their return; but it may be that the fervour 
and stress of the Quest rather evaporate in consequence. The great 
scene of the departure of Galahad is unquestionably splendid, but 
perhaps a little mechanical. It recalls both the farewell of Hiawatha 
and the phantasmagoria of purifications in Moore’s Epicurean. Of 
course no one would put it on the same level; but the possibility 
even of the external coincidence suggests the danger that when an 
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allegory is taken up, even by a great poet, in order to be inverted, 
invention sometimes may take the place of imagination. A less 
ambitious passage gives a specimen of the rich musical English which 
is likely to be always unique :— 


“ Q brother, had you known our Camelot, 
Built by old kings, age after age, so old 
The king himself had fears that it would fall, 
So strange, and rich, and dim; for where the roofs 
Tottered toward each other in the sky, 
Met foreheads all along the street of those 
Who watched us pass; and lower, and where the long 
Rich galleries, lady-laden, weighed the necks 
Of dragons clinging to the crazy walls, 
Thicker than drops from thunder, showers of flowers 
Fell as we past; and men and boys astride 
On wyvern, lion, dragon, griffin, swan, 
At all the corners, named us each by name, 
Calling ‘ God speed!’ but in the street below 
The knights and ladies wept, and rich and poor 
Wept, and the king himself could hardly speak 
For grief, and in the middle street the Queen, 
Who rode by Lancelot, wailed and shrieked aloud, 
‘ This madness has come on us for our sins.’ ” 


The first part of “ Pelleas and Ettarre” contains some of Mr. 
Tennyson’s happiest writing. Nothing can be more delicious than the 
first appearance of Pelleas, or his first meeting with Ettarre ; and the 
analysis of her coquetry is entertaining and not ungraceful. But the 
sequel is simply intolerable; and the attempt at subtlety in the begin- 
ning only makes it worse. If such stories are to be told, they should 
be told of beings that bear the greatest possible resemblance to dumb 
animals. In attempting to explain the story, Mr. Tennyson only makes 
Pelleas contemptible and Ettarre loathsome. In Mallory it ends as 
well as it could have ended : Ettarre comes to seek her forfeited lover, 
and finds him happily appropriated by Nimue, the chief of the ladies 
of the Lake, who in the old legend is always beneficent, in spite of her 
entrancing Merlin. This is a more poetical destiny than to sink into 
a theatrical portent to terrify the sinful queen. ‘‘ The Passing of 
Arthur” has not been improved by being completed, though the 
additions at the beginning and end are far from being inferior to the 
rest in workmanship. At the end of the new beginning the join 
shows ; for the old beginning was not easy to write up to, and certainly 
was much too fine to be altered. The desolation in which the old 
poem closed was immeasurably more impressive than the very 
chastened note of triumph which has been appended since. “ The 
Coming of Arthur”’ is the least interesting poem in the volume, but 
very far from the least successful. If it had been the introduction to 
a really epic treatment of the whole legend, it would have been quite 
interesting enough : as it is, though the threefold account of Arthur's 
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parentage is very skilfully worked up, it is impossible to resist the 
impression that nothing comes of it. If curiosity was to be stimulated, 
not satisfied, the little novice in Guinevere said enough, and not too 
much. It is toosoon to pronounce a definite opinion ; but it seems as 
if the Idylls of the King had been completed without adding anything 
equal to the pathos of “ Elaine,” or the best part of “‘ Guinevere,” the 
ironical scene with the novice, or even the tormenting cleverness of 
“ Vivien.” 

“The Golden Supper” is taken from Boccaccio; and perhaps the 
subject is better suited to the objective art of the fourteenth century 
than to the subjective art of the nineteenth. The ‘ Northern Farmer, 
New Style,” is curious and instructive as a foil to his predecessor. 
If the two had appeared together it would have been needless to 
remark that he is unworthy to figure as a pendant. “Lucretius” is 
undeniably a very fine and wonderful poem, and would have been yet 
finer had the fundamental thought of the poet been Lucretius instead 
of a pitying Theist’s apology for him. “The Victim” is a very 
artistic presentation of a situation to which it was not possible to add 
anything except artistic workmanship. 


49, Mr. Gites’s lectures on Human Life in Shakespeare were de- 
livered before vast audiences at the Lowell Institute in Boston. They 
form a continuous dithyramb in honour of the poet, and are rather 
perhaps orations than lectures. They do not enter deeply into criti- 
cism; but they set forth clearly and connectedly the views held by 
most critics on the general influence of Shakespeare, on his method 
of portraiture, and on his comic and tragic force. The author enlarges 
much on the subtlety and thoroughness of the feminine element in 
Shakespeare, and shows in detail the different principles on which 
woman and man are treated in his dramas. One of his remarks ex- 
hibits the studies of Boston in an unflattering light :—“ The literature 
which has no feminine element or interest wants the most vital ele- 
ment of humanity. If so it be with simple exclusion, what must it be 
with the literature which depreciates woman, scorns her, mocks her, 
ridicules her, and satirizes her? The one she will neglect, the other 
she will detest. What woman reads Rabelais? What woman reads 
Montaigne or Boyle? What woman reads Alexander Pope or Jona- 
than Swift? And with all the genius of these writers, they can 
scarcely be said to have any living interest in the world. What 
woman reads them? But also, it may be inquired, what man? If 
women read them, men would, and they would not so soon have be- 
come obsolete.” Mr. Giles holds that Shakespeare properly gives 
genius to men, and therefore humour. Men, he thinks, are the sole 
subjects or objects of humour: women may be detestable, but hardly 
ridiculous. Women surpass men in wit; but most peculiarly “man 
excels woman in the faculty of being a fool.” ‘To be a fool, charac- 
teristic and decisive, it requires to be a man, not a woman, and to 
this law Shakespeare certainly adheres.” It would be difficult to 
show why and how Mrs. Quickly or Juliet’s nurse are less fools than 
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Shallow or Bottom, whose folly is sufficiently notorious. In the last 
lecture a very pretty theory of the spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter of Shakespeare’s genius is marred by the writer’s ignorance of 
the later determinations of the dates of the plays. Ever since Mr. 
Hunter’s essay in 1845 the Zempest has been removed from the winter 
to the summer of Shakespeare’s annus mirabilis. 


50. The Secret of Swedenborg, by Mr. James, is the work of a man who 
reveres his hero both as prophet and as philosopher ; it is only in the 
latter aspect that his volume falls within the scope of secular criticism, 
In his view, Swedenborgianism is the decisive result of the long 
struggle between deism, pantheism, and atheism. The doctrine of 
creation, or origin, is the place where these systems come into the 
crisis of their antagonism, and therefore occupies the largest part 
in the volume. In discussing the theist idea, Mr. James knows 
nothing of the distinction between the Semitic, the Christian, and 
the artistic, or Rousseauite ideal. He can only conceive of a 
theist’s God as an individual inhabiting heaven, who maintains the 
universe as a separate realm, which he governs according to his 
fancy: “a God who has nought to do but to receive assiduous court 
for a work of creation done myriads of ages ago, and which is reputed 
to have cost him in the doing neither pains nor patience, neither affec- 
tion nor thought, but simply the utterance of a dramatic word; and 
who is willing, accordingly, to accept our decorous Sunday homage in 
ample quittance of obligations so unconsciously incurred on our part, 
so lightly rendered and so penuriously sanctioned on his.” Mr. James 
then denies a personal absolute infinitude, and substitutes for it “one 
of character :” ‘no longer a Sunday but a week-day divinity, a work- 
ing God, grimy with the dust and sweat of our most carnal appetites 
and passions,” who will not inflate “our worthless pietistic right- 
eousness,” but will cleanse our physical and moral existence from 
its odious defilement. He agrees with the pantheists in identify- 
ing the creature and Creator, but differs from them in denying the 
reality of one-half of creation, in that he makes nature not being but 
only a seeming, not substance but only shadow. Nature for him 
exists only to sense, and has no rational or substantial reality. It is 
but a scheme for exhibiting the Creator to the creature. It is the im- 
mersion of creative perfection in created imperfection, so that the 
more the Creator alone is, the more the creature alone appears. We 
have, therefore, only two realities, man and God. Nature stands between 
them, as the manifestation of one to the other. But then there is no 
real distinction between God and man. God is not an infinite person, 
but the character of humanity raised to infinite perfection. This 
doctrine is really pantheism, and only differs from the vulgar pantheism 
by denying the reality of much that is usually considered part of the 
pan, or all. If man is the all, and man is god, then the doctrine which 
affirms this god is pantheistic. In its theory, human vices must be in 
God just as much as virtues ; only, for Mr. James, the vices are the mode 
in which the natural seeming is fermented away, and the substantial 
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being left clear and sheer. Thus vices are reckoned part of the 
method by which man comes to God: “ God never quarrels with his 
creature for his moral defects, but accepts them cordially as the need- 
ful purchase of his spiritual merey.”’ A doctrine like this would seem 
a priori to shed a sinister light on the Swedenborgian theory of the 
sexes, and to justify much that Mr. Hepworth Dixon says of it in 
his Spiritual Wives. But Mr. James strenuously denies the truth of 
Mr. Dixon’s theories and assertions, and ends his book with a very in- 
dignant protest against him. 

Mr. James is a scholar and an eloquent writer ; but some philosophers 
are so thorny that the attempt to express them ruins all expression. 
The book consists of paragraphs like this: ‘‘ A distinctly supernatural 
creation, once so fondly urged upon our faith, is quite unintelligible to 
modern culture, because it violates experience or contradicts our 
observation of nature. Everything we observe in nature implies to 
our understanding a common or identical substance, being itself a 
particular or individual form of such substance. If, then, the objec- 
tive form of things were an outward or supernatural communication 
to them, it would no longer be their own form, inasmuch as it would 
lack all subjective root, all natural basis, and confess itself an imposi- 
tion. Thus, on the hypothesis of a supernatural creation, every 
natural object would disclaim a natural genesis; and nature conse- 
quently would disappear with the disappearance of her proper forms.” 
This is a strange argument both as coming from a man who denies 
substance to nature, and as addressed to men who believe natural 
substance to be only so far real as it is, each instant, upheld by the 
Creator in whom it lives, moves, and is. Again, Mr. James says, “ It 
is preposterous to allege that my consciousness or subjectivity involves 
any other person than myself, since this would vitiate my personal 
identity, and hence defeat my possible spiritual individuality or char- 
acter.” It is only upon such violent assumptions as this that the 
Swedenborgian theory of conscience, as the method of adjusting the 
relation of one’s-self to one’s nature, can be founded. 


51. Mr. Maurice makes ethies an historical science ; that is, he de- 
rives duty, not from the nature of the individual man, but from his 
external relations. In his lectures on Social Morality he divides his 
subject into three parts—domestic morality, national morality, and 
universal morality. The first he derives from the necessary relations 
of every human being to his parents and to the domestic circle into 
which he is born; the second he founds in the aggregation of 
families into tribes, and of tribes into nations with international 
relations ; the third he traces through the Roman Empire, Christianity, 
the Eastern Empire, the “ Latin family,” and the Humanitarian 
systems of recent philosophy, to his own ideal of a universal Chris- 
tianity tolerant of all men, acknowledging the soul of goodness in 
things evil, encouraging all discoveries, and embracing all truth. Of 
course he puts into his system more than he finds there. History by 
itself is quite incapable of furnishing the criterion of morals: it shows 
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what has been done, not what ought to have been done. Inductive 
morals is as defective as inductive theology, which can only prove God 
to have that precise degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence, 
which appears in his workmanship, and nothing further. ‘ We can- 
not,’’ as Mr. Maurice says, ‘“ pick up divinity or morality on the sea- 
shore; they do not grow amidst any flowers that we have examined.” 
Neither are they in the merely outward phenomena which alone his- 
tory can give. Mr. Maurice protests against “independent ” morality, 
but he assumes it. He does not construct the ideas of right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, out of history ; but he starts with an implied, 
though not expressed, assumption of the whole system of morals, and 
only shows how the progress of society developed first one principle, 
then another principle, till the original faint idea of good and ill stood 
forth in all the distinctness of a reality recognized by society. 

But if in one way this method of treatment detracts from Mr. 
Maurice’s power, in another it adds to his freedom and persuasiveness, 
Starting with the fact of Fatherhood, he transforms the material fact 
into the spiritual and universal Fatherhood of God ; and in like manner 
the brotherhood of the primitive family becomes the brotherhood with 
Christ, the Head of Humanity, in the universal family. God becomes 
the personal Patriarch of the human family. All the great historical 
developments, whether of force, or intellect, or sentiment, take place 
under His direction. Hence proceeds not only a toleration, grounded 
on the sinfulness of interfering with God’s work, but a syncretism in 
philosophy, in which a place is found not only for truths but for errors, 
in which error is a protest against one-sided orthodoxy, and contri- 
butes a necessary quota to the total of truth. In Mr. Maurice’s system 
moreover the earlier developments remain, without being absorbed in 
the later developments. He blames Plato for losing the particular in 
the universal, and praises Aristotle for building up the universal from 
the totality of particulars. Morality is a syncretism of domestic, 
national, and universal morality. Each smaller system remains per- 
fect within the sphere of the larger system. Thus the competition of 
interests, which might endanger national morality, is checked by a 
fraternity borrowed from domestic morality. Mr. Maurice’s devotion 
to his social and historical system of morals is exemplified in his re- 
fusal to call Christianity a religion, and his insisting on calling it a 
kingdom. His syncretism might have acknowledged that both proposi- 
tions are true. But he is somewhat of an enthusiast, and his feeling 
leads him into contradictions. Why should he at once rejoice that the 
Americans have put down slavery by force, and deprecate their treat- 
ing polygamy in the same way? It is difficult to see how they could 
be right in the one case without being right in the other also. 

A further result of this frame of mind is Mr. Maurice’s disdain for 
mere notions. Morality for him is fact, and not theory. He holds 
that there are no such things as attributes in God; for his own attri- 
butes are God. Mr. Maurice is a realist, in such a sense that 
with him language is a thing, and false statement becomes in itself, 
apart from intention or consequences, one of the worst of crimes. 
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Connected with this is his contempt for the “ polysyllables” of the 
philosopher, and his respect for the English monosyllables in which the 
common-sense of the people is summed up. His impetuousness some- 
times makes him unfair to systems which he criticises. But on the 
whole his lectures are excellent; and he comprehends in his survey 
and uses in his construction all the chief ideas which are working 
together in the minds of the present generation as far as England is 
concerned. 


52. Mr. Hazarpv’s Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Will- 
ing, contain excellent criticism on two well-known positions of Mr. Mill, 
who denies both tenets. With regard to Causation, Mr. Hazard 
argues that our notion both of power and cause is derived from an 
innate knowledge of effort, and its anticipated effect. Those who will 
not admit that the notion of cause is derived from intelligent effort, 
take one of three courses. First, they substitute for cause generalized 
phenomena, as gravitation; but this makes the facts collectively the 
cause of each fact of the collection, that is, makes humanity the father 
of each man. Or, secondly, they substitute phenomena themselves, the 
“whole antecedents ;”’ but the “‘ whole antecedents” are the same 
everywhere at the same moment, so that their effects should be the 
same; and each effect modifies the whole antecedents, so that the 
same effects should never continue. Or, thirdly, they substitute 
uniform succession, or uniformity itself; but this is equivalent to 
making the collective events the cause of themselves individually : for 
succession is effect, and to make it cause is to make it its own cause. 
The ontological thesis is ably defended in this first letter against both 
Mr. Mill and Sir William Hamilton. 

The second letter controverts the position that volition is the neces- 
sary effect of its antecedents and present conditions. Mr. Hazard 
classes Mr. Mill’s arguments for that position under four heads, and 
controverts them all, Against the first, namely, that volition is the 
necessary effect of its antecedents, he argues that an intelligent conative 
being, passive among changing events, can of itself begin to act, and 
that his action is determined not by the events, but by himself. The 
object of volition is not to continue the current of events, but to change 
its uniformity. Volition has two distinct purposes: first, to produce 
external change by the effort to move; next, to produce knowledge 
by a mental effort. Neither of these is necessarily determined by any 
special antecedent. Against the second head of Mr. Mill’s arguments, 
namely those which assert the dependence of volition on the necessary 
action of present external conditions, Mr. Hazard, while owning 
that those conditions are always present, argues that it is more reason- 
able to attribute the volition to the active agent who uses them as 
passive objects of his action than to the passive objects themselves. 
Volition does not vary with and conform to the conditions; but effort 
1s conformed, not to the conditions, but to the mind’s perception of a 
mode of acting on them. The third class of the controverted argu- 
ments makes volition the necessary result of the character, knowledge, 
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habits, and wants of the agent: and Mr. Hazard argues that con- 
formity of acts to character indicates freedom. A thing is necessarily 
like itself; and a man’s action is a manifestation of his own character, 
and not that of another. Such conformity indicates self-control or 
freedom. Again, the conformity of the present action to the present 
inclination is essential to the manifestation of freedom. It is not 
reasonable to say that freedom is not free because it must necessarily 
be free. Mr. Hazard gives a good description of motive as “the 
mind’s expectation of future effects.” That the effort is always 
according to the expectation does not indicate lack of liberty. “It 
would be a queer sort of freedom in which a man would or could do, 
or try to do, what he did not want to do or try todo.” The fourth 
class of controverted arguments is derived from the possibility of pre- 
dicting actions. But it is not the volition, but the knowledge which 
affects the volition, which is the object of foresight. If we can know 
the whole knowledge of an agent we may predict his determination. 
In instinctive, habitual, and customary actions no new knowledge 
comes in; and here prediction is most trustworthy. The difficulty of 
prediction is least at the extremes of intelligence, because there the 
liability of change in knowledge is least. This section of Mr. Hazard’s 
second letter is perhaps the most original part of his book. 

If many of Mr. Hazard’s arguments have the appearance of verbal 
quibbles, the arguments which he controverts are usually little better. 
When Mr. Mill says, “I am convinced that I could have chosen the 
other course if I had preferred it, but not that I could have chosen 
one course while I preferred the other,” the right answer to him is, “to 
choose what you prefer is liberty, not necessity.” Mr. Hazard often 
comes so near a happy phrase of Hamilton’s that it is wonderful he 
did not hit it: Hamilton speaks of the creation of motives. It is only 
necessary to show that the mind can, on occasion, create its own 
motives, to show that it is a self-determining force, even on Mr. Mill’s 
principles. Freedom of will shows itself in the power of giving to any 
motive whatever value we like. A man may do what he pleases, 
simply to show that it is his pleasure to do so. He may thus make the 
lightest motive outweigh any combination of weighty ones. and it 
would be merely gratuitous assumption to assert that the compulsory 
cause of his doing so was in his character or his previous habits. Such 
an act may be the first of its kind, and may contradict all previous 
actions. When a man can, if he chooses, destroy himself simply to 
assert his freedom, it is idle to quibble about the reality of that which 
produces so real an effect. 


53. Tux little volume in which Mr. Burgess discusses The relation 
of language to thought clearly exhibits the analysis of language into its 
subjective and objective, or ideal and demonstrative, elements. Ac- 
cording to the theory advocated by the author, only ideas can be 
named; objects can only be pointed out by gesture, or indicated by 
words which mean no more than this or that. All words, therefore, 
which now are applied to things contain two elements—one demon- 
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strative, the other ideal; thus “sun” may mean “‘the shiner.” All 
words therefore are propositions, stating the coincidence of the object 
with the idea; and, as all real propositions are references of objects 
to ideas, every real proposition becomes a name. To this theory 
Mr. Mill objects that when we say “ John walked out this morning,” 
it is not true that we wish to make “a person who has walked out 
this morning” one of the innumerable names of John. Mr. Burgess 
makes an unintelligible answer: “The question is not about the 
event, but about the assertion of an event.” The truth is that ‘“ the 
walker,” or “a person who can walk,” zs one of the innumerable 
names of John; the proposition fixes the time and place for the de- 
velopment of the possibility into act. So the proposition, “ The sun 
rose two minutes ago,” simply assigns a tense and time to the act 
implied in the sun’s name, “the riser.” It would be absurd to say 
that aname of the sun is “that which rose two minutes ago.” Mr. 
Burgess in fact has not given himself room enough for the proper 
development of his ideas. The proposition he wishes to demonstrate 
is, that the subjective and objective in language correspond to the 
subjective and objective in thought. He shows that the subjective 
element is originally the immensely larger element of language, and 
that objective nomenclature gradually grows up from merging the 
subjective predicate in the objective or denotative element. Thus the 
name becomes a name not only for the individual thing pointed at, 
but for all things which are susceptible of the bundle of predicates 
which is connoted in the name. But he does not show the existence 
of any corresponding peculiarity in our ideas. He believes with 
Locke that all ideas are but sensations transformed ; he not only dis- 
believes in innate ideas, but doubts whether, as we cannot know them, 
they would be of any use if they existed. Yet he owns that we 
acquire ideas passively and unconsciously; so that he admits a large 
unconscious element in each idea, namely, that which modifies the 
impression, and turns it first into a sensation and then into an idea. 
Some philosophers have given the name of innate idea to this subjec- 
tive mental power, which works the change, and makes a simple im- 
pression become an idea. Perhaps, on the principle that nothing can 
give what it has not got, it is allowable to call by the name idea that 
which gives to something not yet an idea its ideal character. But it 
is useless to quarrel about terms. The substantial thing is this: any 
one who undertakes to show the correspondence between language 
and thought, and who, as one term in the comparison, recognises in 
language .the enormous preponderance of the subjective element, is 
bound to show an analogous preponderance of that element in thought. 
He should show that thoughts about things are evolved in like manner 
with the names of things. IEf this is impossible with the mental philo- 
sophy of Locke and Mill, it is a reason for making a similar attempt 
with a different theory of thought. 


54. M. Victor Bonnet, in his Etudes sur la Monnaie, has collected 
together some articles which he originally published in the Revue des 
VOL, LII.—No, CIII. . 
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Deux Mondes, and has added a few documents as an appendix to them. 
The articles are easy and agreeable reading; and the documents are 
very useful. But the book is intended for general reading, and might 
perhaps have done more to inform opinion on the questions at issue if 
it had been confined to simple exposition instead of leaning to a particu- 
lar solution. The author maintains that the abundance of the precious 
metals has not exerted any direct influence on the price of commodi- 
ties; and he seems almost ready to maintain, in spite of evidence, 
that the price has not risen. It may be allowed that the precious 
metals are a peculiar kind of commodity, and have social functions of a 
special nature; but there is no need to go deeply into the subject to 
be convinced that the more gold and silver a man has the more readily 
he spends, so that the abundance of these metals will lower their 
value, and become evident by a rise in the price of commodities 
which cannot be multiplied at pleasure. M. Bonnet thinks that the 
influx of Californian and Australian gold has merely had the effect of 
stimulating commerce, and has caused a plethora of the metal, but he 
has no better way of explaining the accumulation of specie at the 
Bank of France than by reference to Sadowa, the fear of war, personal 
power, and other like formulas. The battle of Sadowa was fought 
four years ago; and personal power is dead. Moreover the French 
foreign trade is on the increase ; and France continues to lend money 
on the promise of good interest. Nevertheless the accumulation in- 
creases—the dead heap grows bigger. Money accumulates because 
there is not employment for it. A country may have too much 
specie ; and then it is like a man who has eaten too much food. It 
cannot digest. 

In sustaining his thesis M. Bonnet contradicts himself. At page 
59 he says :—“‘Aprés la découverte de l’Amérique le principal effet 
de l’importation du numéraire se fit sentir dans les villes. . . . il ne 
faudrait pas croire qu’elle [the rise] existat au méme degré dans les 
campagnes.” On the next page he says :—‘ Le prix du blé [ete.] 
tend a se mettre partout en France 4 un niveau commun.” He attri- 
butes this levelling not to the precious metals, but to the railways. Be 
it so. But apparently it is not the prices in the towns, “ ow |’importa- 
tion du numéraire se fait sentir,” that have sunk to the level of the 
country prices, but the country prices that have risen to the level of those 
of the towns. Consequently the influence of gold has been felt everywhere. 
Again, it is difficult to see why M. Bonnet should wish to “ reduce the 
circulation of the metals” (page 226), since the increase of that circu- 
lation is precisely the means of counterbalancing their increased impor- 
tation. He pronounces against the simultaneous gold and silver stan- 
dards, and wishes to retain the gold one, according to the English law. 
In discussing the international money question, he excludes the 
gramme d’or, because, he says, the logic of the decimal system has no 
place in social sciences, “qui s’applique & ce qu’il y a de plus relatif, 
qui doivent tenir compte des goiits, des habitudes, et des traditions.” 
He rejects the gold five-frane piece as being too small, not decimal, 
and too different from the coinage of other countries. He also objects 
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to Mr. Bagehot’s proposal to make the pound sterling equal to 1000 far- 
things ; and ultimately he proposes to take the ten-franc piece : “ elle est 
parfaitement décimale, cadre assez bien avec tous les systémes, et donne 
une unité assez forte, aussi forte qu’on le desirera.” He has been 
somewhat inconsiderate in using the words we have italicized. An 
eight-shilling piece would be very nearly equivalent to a ten-franc 
piece, but not exactly; two dollars are about 103 francs; the thaler 
is 3%, of 10 francs; the Rhine florin 4); and the Austrian florin 
#i5, And so of other countries. The question of an inter- 
national coinage has not been solved by M. Bonnet; nor 
can the practical difficulties that attend it be immediately over- 
come. For it implies both a struggle against rooted habits 
and a heavy expense; and there are still many who doubt whether 
the value of the result would be equal to the magnitude of the 
effort. 

In the appendix M. Bonnet gives:—1. the report of the English 
Royal Commission of 1868; 2. that of the French Commission; 3. a 
note under the title of “La gréve du milliard;” 4. and 5. price 
tables of different commodities. 


55. M. Joanne’s Dictionnaire Géographique de la France is an 
improved version of a very useful work, published about five years since 
under the title of Dictionnaire des Communes dela France. A compa- 
rison of several articles in the later work with the corresponding articles 
in the former one shows a considerable advance. The old figures have 
been replaced by the most recent ones; and a large amount of new matter 
has been added. The eighty-nine articles which relate to the Depart- 
ments were never so good as the rest, and have not been perceptibly 
improved. Those on Algiers and the Colonies have had much better 
treatment; but it would have been better to insert them in their 
respective places in the body of the work, instead of placing them in 
an appendix which is already too long. The Introduction is a com- 
plete summary of French statistics. It furnishes information on all 
important points, and is derived from the best sources. But, con- 
sidering the nature of the work, the author too often arranges his 
figures from a political point of view; and his criticisms excite anta- 
gonism even where they are well founded. The betrayal of his opi- 
nion subjects him to the suspicion of partiality. Not that he ever puts 
wrong figures for right ones; but what he does is to accept one set of 
calculations as trustworthy, and to reject another set as untrustworthy, 
according as they do or do not harmonize with his preconceived ideas. 
Still his likes and dislikes are never allowed to become passionate, 
unless, indeed, it be his admiration for symmetry, which inspires him 
at the outset with a sort of dithyramb in honour of the configuration 
of France:—“ La France se distingue entre toutes les contrées de 
l'Europe par Vélégance et l’équilibre de ses formes. Ses contours, 
souples, et mouvements, s’harmonisent de la maniére la plus gracieuse 
avec la solide majesté de l’ensemble, et se développent régulitrement 
en une série d’ondulations rhythmiques.” These, however, are trifling 
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faults. Asa dictionary of the French communes the work is excel- 
lent; it is only when it goes beyond these limits that it gives signs of 
weakness. 


56. Tur Government of Victoria deserve credit for having brought 
out Mr. Brough Smyth’s book on The Gold Fields and Mineral Dis- 
tricts of Victoria at the public expense. It possesses very great 
technical and scientific value. No pains appear to have been spared 
in collecting information; and the result is that nowhere else can such 
a mass of apparently well-authenticated information concerning the 
mode of occurrence of gold be found. The description of the differ- 
ent species of gold-mining—“ surfacing,” shallow-sinking, sluicing, 
and hydraulic mining, deep mining and tunnelling, and quartz mining 
—is so full that the part forms a complete treatise on the subject. 
For although there may be differences in the mode of occurrence of 
gold in the Ural, Sajan, and Rocky Mountains, and California, yet 
Australia appears to offer general types of almost all known modes of 
occurrence, and of nearly every mode of extraction, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the treatment of auriferous copper pyrites at Denvir 
City. Thus gold is found in veins in granite and diorite, and in the 
granite itself; in the planes of bedding of soft yellowish and reddish- 
brown Silurian claystone, and in sandstones of the same age; in blue- 
ish-white plastic silicates in the veins, not unlike some of those in the 
Ural; in veins with calcic carbonate (calcite), manganic peroxide 
(pyrolusite), manganous carbonate (diallogite), and rarely with baric 
sulphate (barytes), and in alluvium. It has been obtained from 
Silurian, Mezozoic, and Miocene rocks, as well as from Pliocene de- 
posits, and the soils derived from the breaking up of the slates and 
sandstones. And the forms of the particles of gold are as various as 
the circumstances under which the metal is found. 

One of the most curious modes of occurrence of gold, and one 
amply illustrated in this book, in the section on ‘ Deep Sinking,” 
is in ancient river valleys, and denudation troughs, representing the 
drainage system of the country before the great outbreaks of volcanic 
activity, which filled up these valleys and troughs with basalt and ash 
beds. After this event new water-courses were cut out, sometimes out 
of the basalt itself. Sometimes these old river beds lie under hills of 
basalt, the new water-courses lying at either side of the hill, and 
often at a much lower level. No more beautiful examples could be 
given of the antiquity of the present surface of the Australian land, 
and of the enormous extent and the mode of action of denudation 
than those islands, as it were, of old surfaces, which have been pre- 
served high up in a hill by a mass of basalt, and under which a line 
of charred matter indicates the grass-covered surface, and the rolled 
gravel and sand of the old river bed. In some of these ancient 
river valleys the old river beds are now covered up by three or 
four successive flows of basalt, separated either by bole, as in other 
basaltic districts, or by drift gravel and sand, showing that a sufi- 
ciently long interval of time had elapsed between one flow and 
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another to produce, by denudation or floods, six or seven feet of sand 
and gravel. In one of the shafts sunk to reach these old river beds, 
where the gold was collected which had been washed down before the 
basalt was poured out, the section passed through was: Basalt, 35 
feet; red clay (bole), 7 feet; basalt, 113 feet 6 inches; grey clay 
(probably voleanic ash), 9 feet; drift gravel and sand, 6 feet; basalt, 
89 feet—in all, 259 feet 6 inches of rock, covering 4 feet of auriferous 
river deposit, termed “ wash dirt.” 

Scientific theories, if logically worked out, are useful as scaffolding 
for raising up the structure of science; but in the early stages of the 
growth of any branch they can have no practical value. It is only 
when what may be called the predictive stage is reached, that theory 
becomes fruitful in practical predictions. The facts gathered by the 
miners regarding the mode of occurrence of gold in Australia afford 
an excellent illustration of this; for they show clearly that several of 
Sir Roderick Murchison’s predictions have not been fulfilled. Thus, 
in his Silurta he stated :—(1.) That gold belongs exclusively to the 
crystalline or palzeozoic rocks; that the original position of the metal 
is in quartzose veinstones that traverse altered Silurian slates, chicfly 
Lower Silurian; and that it has not been found in any appreciable 
quantity in Mezozoic or Tertiary rocks. (2.) That, although gold 
was originally deposited in, or diffused through, the mass of ancient 
Silurian rocks, it was only a short time before the epoch in which 
powerful and widely extended denudation took place, and during 
which the large extinct Mammalia perished, that it was brought to- 
gether into rich veins and separate lumps and strings. (3.) That, as 
a necessary consequence, the gold cannot have very deeply penetrated 
into the veins, and therefore that deep mining in the solid quartz 
rock is usually unprofitable. As to the first statement, it is true that 
auriferous veins are chiefly wrought in Silurian and Devonian rocks ; 
but in both the Lower and Upper Silurian rocks the veins traverse un- 
altered rocks. It is also true that as yet there is no evidence that in 
Australia the auriferous veins traverse newer rocks; but in California 
the great metalliferous belt is composed of Jurassic and Triassic rocks, 
and auriferous veins intersect, beyond doubt, Cretaceous rocks. The 
second statement is also incorrect; for the gold must have been de- 
posited with the quartz, since the Mezozoic rocks rest unconformably 
on the upturned edges of denuded Paleozoic rocks, and are every- 
where penetrated by auriferous quartz veins. Unless it could be 
shown that the quartz veins were formed immediately before the period 
of great denudation, which is not the case, the third statement is 
groundless, as there is no known process, natural or artificial, by 
which the gold could get into the quartz after the latter was formed. 
If the gold was deposited contemporaneously with the quartz, the 
auriferous solutions must have penetrated the fissures until the metal 
was reduced. But, in our present ignorance of the nature of the auri- 
ferous solution or the precipitant, we could not predict with certainty 
that deep mining in quartz would be unprofitable. _ Indeed, so far as 
chemical theory can as yet help us, it seems to indicate the contrary ; 
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and the abundance of evidence brought forward by Mr. Brough 
Smyth, that deep mines have not only been profitably worked, but are 
being sunk deeper, shows that practice has so far been a surer guide 
than theory. 

The book contains a very ample list of nuggets, including a few not 
found in Australia. This list has been compiled by Mr. Birkmyre. Mr, 
Ulrich’s theory is that all the large nuggets were found where basaltic 
eruptions took place on a large scale, namely in the Western districts, 
—Ballaarat, Daisy Hill, etc.,—while in the Eastern and Northern 
gold-fields, Gippsland, Yarra, Ovens, etc.,—where basalt is absent, 
or occurs rarely, the gold is fine and nuggets rare. Mr. Birkmyre’s 
list shows not only that this theory is incorrect, but that, on the con- 
trary, the districts most remote from basaltic areas have been richest 
in big nuggets, and that if the nuggets are not large in Gippsland 
they are numerous. It is well known that Mr. Selwyn, the Colonial 
geologist, has suggested that nuggets may be formed, and generally, 
that particles of alluvial gold may gradually increase in size, by de- 
position of metallic gold from solution, as in electro-gilding. That 
the water which circulates through the auriferous drift contains gold 
in solution, is shown by the occurrence of flattened nuggets in some of 
the auriferous strata of the deep “leads,” and irregular pieces of 
native copper and native lead, with fine particles of gold adhering to 
them, pieces of fossil wood, and even wood used for supporting the 
“ drives” when it has remained some years in the mine, have also ex- 
hibited under the microscope particles of gold adhering to, and inter- 
mixed with, crystals of iron pyrites all through the central part of 
the wood. The association of the pyrites is very interesting in con- 
nection with the almost universal traces of gold in deposits of iron 
and copper pyrites, and to a paying extent in copper pyrites at Denvir 
City, in the Rocky Mountains, where a good deal of native gold is also 
obtained from the river alluvium, called “‘ Gulch Washings.” There 
is apparently some connection between the deposition of gold and salts 
of iron. If nuggets grow in the way stated, they ought, on being cut, 
as was suggested by Mr. Ulrich, to exhibit an internal nucleus, which 
chemical analysis might show to be of different composition from the 
external deposited part. Mr. G. Foord has, however, never found a 
greater difference than 1 to 2 in 10,000 between the inside and the 
outside—a difference which is within the error of observation. Some 
light may be thrown on their mode of formation by the microscope. 
It would be desirable to ascertain whether any of the waters of the 
auriferous districts contain gold. Whatever may be the result of the 
latter inquiry, the mass of facts regarding auriferous quartz lodes, 
collected together in the section of Mr. Brough Smyth’s book de- 
voted to “Quartz Mining,” clearly proves the aqueous origin of these 
mineral veins. In other respects, too, these facts are of great scientific 
and practical value. 

Mr. Brough Smyth’s book contains also some account of other 
minerals of commercial value besides gold, among which may be men- 
tioned tin. Although the ores of that metal have as yet been found 
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only in stream-washings, the value of ore exported and of tin reduced 
in the colony, since the discovery of gold in 1851, to the end of 
1868, is £209,964 ; the estimated value of all other minerals, exclusive 
of gold, produced in the colony being only £80,555. 

The following summary of the gold statistics is interesting :—The 
value of the gross produce of mines of all kinds from 1851 to the end 
of 1868 is estimated at £147,633,286, of which gold represents 
£147,342,767, or an average of £98, 10s. 4d. per man per annum 
for all engaged in gold-mining during eighteen years. In 1852 the 
average earnings were £262, 11s. 6d., in 1862 as low as £67, 14s. 5d. ; 
since then they have increased to £104, 18s. 8d. in 1868. The value 
of the machinery employed in gold-mining is only £2,150,432. The 
total area of the land held as “claims” under the bye-laws of the 
Mining Boards, and under lease from the Crown, was, on the 31st of 
December 1868: under bye-laws, 100,941. 3r. 15p.; under lease, 
15,3374. 2x. 28p.—total, 116,279a. 2x. 3p. The estimated value 
of all “claims” in the colony is £8,869,504. The number of 
mining companies up to the end of 1868 was 2471; the number of 
shares in those companies, 7,421,4924; and the nominal capital, 
£24,431,205, 10s. The length of water-courses constructed by gold- 
miners, 2434 miles, 20 chains, at a cost of £310,270, or at the rate 
of £127, 9s, 2d. per mile. The average amount of gold per ton ob- 
tained from 5,811,669.%, tons of quartz, about which accurate infor- 
mation has been obtained, is 1 dwt. 12°37 grains. The total revenue 
derived directly from gold-fields, as fees, gold-licenses, miners’ rights, 
business-licenses, rents, ete., from 1851 to 1868 inclusive, was 
£5,211,465, 19s. 1d. 


57. Mr. Pzacocn’s monograph upon the changes of coast outline on 
the north and west coasts of France and the south-western coasts of 
England is a really valuable beok, disfigured by many obvious but 
small defects. The author is apparently new to writing books, and 
has put down his thoughts and discoveries as he worked them out, 
without caring to recast or arrange them. He is also unfamiliar with 
history and historical research in any large sense of the word, and has 
taken good and bad almost indifferently as it came in his way ; while 
on the other hand there are manifest gaps in his knowledge. At least 
half the evidence he adduces is either worthless or irrelevant. Still, if 
the book be estimated by what is really new and sound in it, or by 
what, if not altogether new, is now brought together for the first time, 
its value is very great; and its very faults are, in great measure, due 
to the fact that it partially breaks ground in a new department of 
literature. 

Mr. Peacock starts from the assumption that the changes on the 
French coast between, say Cherbourg and Port-vieux, and the English 
about Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, are too recent and extensive to be 
accounted for by the mere action of the sea. That land does not re- 
main permanently submerged because the sea has overflowed it during 
high tide or a storm, if it is not below the ordinary water-level, will, of 
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course, be conceded by every one, with the slight reservations which 
Mr. Peacock would admit, namely, that an inundation may wash away 
so much soil as to reduce the level of the land, and that an enormous 
weight of water may sometimes permanently depress the level of the 
land it has swept over. Experience seems to show, too, that the action 
of the sea upon cliffs, though not to be disregarded, is extremely slow. 
In parts of Norfolk, for instance, where the yearly loss is considered 
enormous, it is only estimated at three feet a year, so that nearly 1800 
years would be required to wash away a mile of coast. Mr. Peacock’s 
first conclusion therefore may be accepted, that, where a large tract of 
land has been lost within historical times, its disappearance must pro- 
bably be referred to subsidence. 

The next question is how to prove that land has been lost; and this 
is especially difficult in the parts Mr. Peacock discusses, Brittany and 
Cornwall being among the least known districts of France and England 
in early historical times. An analysis of Mr. Peacock’s arguments 
about Cornwall will show the nature of the evidence that an inquirer 
has to proceed upon. First, there is the statement of Strabo that the 
Cassiterides or Scilly Islands were ten in number, and were very rich 
in tin. Compare this with the fact that they are now said to be as 
numerous as 140, very small, separated by shallow channels, and with- 
out mines, and that foundations of buildings can be found ten feet 
under high-water mark ; and it seems natural to accept the theory of 
a subsidence which left only the hills above water, ruined the mines, 
and increased the distance from the mainland. On the other hand, 
Strabo’s statement seems conclusive against a land of Lionesse 
stretching out from Cornwall to the west; and the 140 churches 
ascribed to it are evidently based on the number of isles, supplemented 
by a tradition of subsidence, and perhaps also by familiarity with sub- 
merged forests along the Cornish coast. Next take the question of St. 
Michael’s Mount. ‘Tradition says it stood anciently six miles inland 
within a forest; and Mr. Pengelly has accepted this view on geologi- 
cal grounds, and believes the change to have taken place within the 
time when Cornwall was inhabited by men speaking the British tongue. 
Mr. Pengelly however would make St. Michael’s an island rather larger 
than at present, and with a harbour to it, as late as the eleventh century. 
On the other hand, Mr, Peacock points out that the traditions of two 
Mounts St. Michael—in Cornwall and in Brittany—have been con- 
founded. He therefore reduces the total amount of change ascertain- 
able from history, but on the other hand makes it greater within the 
last eight centuries than Mr. Pengelly, arguing, in all probability 
rightly, that the early name, “ St. Michael juxta mare” could not have 
been applied in the eleventh century to an island. His argument is 
clenched by a fact which has escaped his notice—that the name 
changed in the twelfth century to St. Michael’s “in periculo maris,” 
the only certain name in medieval Latin for an island. He seems 
also to be right in discarding the identification of St. Michael’s Mount 
with the Iktis of Diodorus Siculus. That Iktis was near Cornwall is 
very doubtful. No place in Brittany is likely to have been a com- 
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mercial entrepot; and in the early days of navigation the shortest 
sea-passage across the Channel must always have been the best for 
commerce. Moreover, it is significant that Ceesar’s informants seem to 
have known the eastern part of the island better than the western, and 
that Exeter is the last Roman station in the Itineraries, as if the tin 
travelled along the coast instead of being exported directly. On the 
other hand, Mr. Peacock’s argument from Domesday is less conclusive 
than he supposes. The two hides there mentioned as belonging to St. 
Michael’s may no doubt have contained the acreage he mentions, or 
even more, as the Cornish hide was a large one; but theré is no proof 
where they were situated. The charter of Edward the Confessor, 
which endowed the monastery, mentions various appurtenances, “ and 
the whole land of Vennefire and the harbour of Rumenel.” Neither 
Vennefire nor Rumenel occurs in Domesday; and the chances are 
that both are comprised in the two hides, and that the Mount took in 
Marazion on one side, and Perran-Uthno, and perhaps Trevean, on the 
other. The burial-place for Marazion was at the Mount—a strong 
presumption of old connection between the two—till in 1313 leave 
was given to change it to St. Hilary’s on account of the continued en- 
croachments of the sea. 

The changes of outline on the French coast have been much greater 
than on the English. Ancient records go far to prove that as late as 
the fifteenth century St. Malo was united by marshy meadows, in which 
cattle pastured, to the island of Cesembre, now two leagues distant ; 
that a great forest, known as the forest of Sissy, extended from 
Cesembre to near Coutances, and was gradually covered by the sea 
between the eighth and the fifteenth century, as many as eleven sub- 
sidences being noticed in chronicles; and that the island of Jersey 
was once close to the mainland, and perhaps so nearly part of it that 
it could be bridged. These are only afew of many changes; but they 
are among the most interesting and the best proved. The evidence is 
of the most various kind. In the case of Jersey there is the negative 
evidence that it was not known to the Romans, or indeed for centuries 
afterwards, as an island; for the identification of Jersey as Cesarea 
is a mere conjecture, and its earliest known name is Augia. There is 
the positive evidence that there has been a subsidence of a large tract 
within about five hundred years; the slighter but important testimony 
of the chronicle of the Abbey of Fontenelles, which speaks of the island 
as “adjacent to Coutances ;” and the evidence of submerged trees and 
land shells lying between the island and the shore. In the case of the 
old forest of Sissy there is some evidence of a very curiouskind. Ten 
submerged parishes can be traced to it. It is said that in 1685 the 
Pope’s attention was called by a local wit to the fact that one of these 
was in his gift, and a priest was accordingly presented, who arrived to 
find his cure covered by the waves. There is also more ancient 
evidence that cities and monasteries and part of a Roman road must 
be looked for in the bay of St. Michel. Of course every fresh proof 
of change in one direction tends to confirm the presumption that it has 
occurred elsewhere. Mr. Peacock places more trust in the accuracy 
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of Ptolemy’s degrees than is altogether warrantable ; and of the two 
lines which he gives to show the approximate ancient coast, that for 
709 seems far better established than the far more sweeping curve 
which represents the coast of Gaul as Cesar and Ptolemy knew it. 
Nor does there seem to be much force in his argument that the 
neutrality of the part of the Channel enclosing the Channel Islands is 
derived from their old connection with the mainland, and originated 
because the sunken part was once private property. Why should 
private property in Jersey and Guernsey convey any privilege that 
it does not possess in France and England? The arrangement is more 
likely to have been one of mutual convenience. Still, when all is said, 
Mr. Peacock’s book is a repertory of much very valuable information, 
and his theory appears essentially sound. 


58. Tue Agricultural College of Cirencester has published a second 
sample of the quality of its work. The new volume of Practice with 
Science contains thirteen essays—two on pure science, three on the 
results of experiments on crops, three are on cattle-grazing and feed- 
ing and farm accounts, two on agricultural labour, one on the educa- 
tion of the rural population and the employment of women and children 
in agriculture, one on the laws of real property as affecting agriculture, 
and one on the Irish land question. Judged as a whole, the essays 
are practical, sensible, and very much to the purpose; so that, although 
the book is not large, there is a good deal of grain, and very little 
chaff. 

In the essay on the very important subject of the “ Absorptive 
Power of Soil,” Mr. Robert Warington describes some experiments 
made in the College laboratory to determine what part is taken by 
oxide of iron and alumina in the phenomenon in question. Referring 
to some former experiments published in the first volume, he says :— 
“These results suggested the question, Whether the property of soils 
of withdrawing phosphoric acid from the solution of its salts, was not 
owing to the presence in soils of oxide of iron and alumina?” It is 
evident from this passage that the author believes there is free alumina 
in a soil. This was the general belief a few years ago, and could only 
be accounted for by the erroneous way in which the amount of silica 
set free when a soil was boiled with hydrochloric acid was estimated. 
Any one who casts his eye over the tables of the results of the analyses 
of soils, which formed so prominent a feature a few years ago in agri- 
cultural journals and books, and are even yet used to give an air of 
science to such works, will observe that while from about 3 to as 
much as 19 per cent. of iron and alumina are represented as having 
been dissolved, the silica with which these bodies had been combined 
is probably set down as 0:2 per cent., or even less. Hence it 
was erroneously supposed that alumina in the free state existed 
in soils. Free alumina has, however, never been found in a soil. 
Notwithstanding its abundance in nature in combination, alumina 
occurs very rarely as a mineral in a free state, or indeed in other 
combinations than as silicates. In the free state it occurs in the 
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anhydrous form as the different varieties of corundum, in the hydrated 
state as Gibbsite or Hydrargyllite and diaspore. Emery, spinel, 
gahnite, eryolite represent combinations of alumina free from silica, 
which occur under such peculiar conditions, or so rarely, that they 
afford strong negative evidence against the universal occurrence 
of free aluminic hydrate in soils. The greater part of the iron 
which is dissolved when a soil is treated with acid, exists in the soil 
as a silicate. But ferric hydrate may and does also occur in soils. 
Aluminic hydrate does not exist in any soil. The silica which had 
been in combination with the ferric and aluminic hydrates obtained in 
soil analyses is to be found in the “ insoluble silica and undecomposed 
silicates,” or whatever else the caput mortuum of such operations may 
be called. The reason why ferric hydrate can occur, and aluminic 
hydrate cannot, is very simple: ferrous silicates are decomposed by 
carbonic acid and ferrous carbonate dissolved out, which in the pre- 
sence of water and oxygen is converted into ferric hydrate. Alumina 
is not dissolved out of silicates by carbonic acid, and can only be dis- 
solved out of them by sulphuric acid formed in volcanic districts, or 
by the oxidation of pyrites in alum shales, ete. 

The truth is, nearly all the analyses of soils hitherto made are 
worthless; and it is to be feared that the same observation will apply 
to much of the agricultural analyses which practical agriculturists mis- 
take for science. As to the question investigated by Mr. Warington, 
he is right in thinking that the absorptive power of soil depends both 
on the chemical action of the constituents of the soil, and also on what 
Liebig calls its physical attraction. 

The majority of agricultural experiments are of just as little value 
as soil analyses. The results of the action of manures, of different 
modes of cultivation, etc., which fill such imposing tables in agricul- 
tural journals, are rarely worth the paper they are printed on. The 
growth of plants depends upon so many circumstances—quality of 
seed, quality of soil, kinds of weather, ete.—that it is almost impos- 
sible, when we want to determine the special action of one set of 
causes, to eliminate the action of the others. The experiments of 
Professor Wrightson on wheat, barley and grasses, and clover, the 
results of which are recorded here, seem to have been made with care. 
Although in a scientific point of view they are not of much conse- 
quence, yet, as they seem to have been made entirely for practical 
ends, the conclusions are worthy of the attention of farmers, especially 
those interested in the question of thin or thick sowing. Professor 
Wrightson’s experiments on the action of nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, and superphosphate, on grasses and clover, are interesting. 
He finds—what might have been anticipated @ priori—that mineral 
fertilizers do not much affect the clover, but increase the growth of 
grasses, 

Mr. Arthur J. Hill’s article on “‘ Farm Accounts” is evidently 
addressed to large farmers, to whom it will be useful. But there is 
one suggestion made by him which applies to furms of any size, 
namely, that “ crops consumed on the farm should be regarded as an 
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item of expense in the production of meat, and incidentally also of 
manure; but crops sold off the farm should rank with sheep, ete., as 
being articles produced with a view to direct and profitable barter.” 
Roots should consequently be taken at cost price, as by analogy they 
would be in any other business. Roots are often set down in valua- 
tions at 20s. a ton, which did not realize in meat more than 10s. a ton. 

The tables of the prices of various kinds of agricultural labour done 
by task, compiled by Mr. C. S. Cantrell, is made very valuable by the 
column headed “ constant of labour,’’ which indicates the time occu- 
pied in performing each unit of work. The compilation of such tables 
for other districts would be useful. The prefatory note of Mr. John 
Constable, who suggested the compilation of the tables, shows how 
statistics may be made to work either way, according as they are 
manipulated. Finding that men earn at the rate of from 2s. to 5s. a 
day at various kinds of agricultural work done by task, he asks: “ Can 
it be justly said that in any large area of our country the whole earn- 
ings of a family are no higher than £26 year? I believe that it 
cannot.” He does not, however, tell us how many days in the year 
these men worked, and how many they were idle. 

Mr. Elias Pitts Squarey has a thoughtful article, chiefly upon the 
effect of the Law of Settlement on the position of the agricultural 
labourer. He advocates the expansion of the parochial into a union 
or county, or possibly a national, settlement. 

The two lectures on the ‘“ Laws of Real Property as affecting Agri- 
culture,” are by Mr. R. G. Welford, Judge of the County Court of 
Warwickshire. In case of intestacy he would divide the estate equally 
among the children, without, however, interfering with the power of 
an owner to divide his property unequally, if he think fit to do so. 
He would also divide land under settlements in some proportion or 
other among the children, instead of giving the estate to the eldest 
son, and charges on it to the rest of the family. ‘“ In Kent,” he says, 
“‘ where the law of primogeniture does not prevail, but, under the law 
of gavelkind, land undisposed of descends to all the sons equally, it is 
because the original and equal Saxon law of the land was preserved 
by the sturdy Kentishmen against the power of their Norman con- 
queror.” The slight error involved in this passage illustrates a very 
common ethnological prejudice in favour of a particular race; and yet 
few persons take the trouble of really learning what were the peculiar 
laws of the Saxons which other people did not possess. It is quite 
true that all lands in Kent are taken to be gavelkind except those dis- 
gavelled by special Statute ; but it is also true that a good deal of the 
land of Kent has been disgavelled on the petition of divers of the 
“sturdy men of Kent” themselves, by the 31 Henry vi. ¢. ili. 
The land of Wales was disgavelled by the Statute of 33 and 35 
Henry vim. cap. 26. The land of Ireland was disgavelled by a deci- 
sion in the 5th of James1. Succession by gavelkind was not a spe- 
cial law of the Saxons, but was common to all the nations of Northern 
and Western Europe. 

Mr. Ynyr H. Burges, in his paper on “ The Land Question in Ire- 
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land Economically Considered,”’ fully admits that there are grounds 
for exceptional legislation regarding the relation of landlord and ten- 
ant in Ireland, and thinks that one of the simplest and perhaps most 
effective remedies would be that, “in place of the present legal pre- 
sumption that improvements which have become affixed to, or incor- 
porated with, the soil, are the property of the landlord, the legal pre- 
sumption should be that they belong to the tenant, in the absence of 
documentary evidence to the contrary, 7.e., that, lacking a written 
agreement, the tenant should also have a claim on the landlord, or on 
the succeeding tenant, for their value.” This is the principle of re- 
trospective improvement contended for in the agitation in 1851, and 
subsequent years. 


59. Tue excitement recently occasioned by the discussion of 
Protoplasm is an evidence at once of public interest in striking 
scientific results and public carelessness of scientific progress. Not 
much of what occasioned it was unsaid a quarter of a century ago, 
even in England. Something, it is true, has been done to translate 
into scientific language operations hitherto included under the term 
of “ vital actions,” a form of speech denoting our ignorance of any- 
thing but results. Nevertheless, the work cannot be said to have 
been pushed so well forward as to yield grounds for a decision. An 
important residuum remains; and for the ultimate explanation to be 
obtained more than one branch of science must be employed. Dr. 
Beale is the able advocate of “ vitality,” and, disputing the ground 
inch by inch in his book on Protoplasm, does good work in exposing 
and preventing hasty inductions, even though he carry his opposition 
against legitimate inferences. To the proposition that “ life is a form 
or mode of energy or motion” he opposes the proposition that “ life 
isa power, force, or property of a special and peculiar kind, tempo- 
rarily influencing matter and its ordinary forces, but entirely different 
from and in no way correlated with any of these.” Between these 
views, the abiotic and panbiotic, there is a conceivable third view, the 
protobiotic, which would admit an initial objective force and a con- 
tinuous subjective action. Dr. Beale objects to the first view, that, 
although it professes strictly to be founded on facts, it appeals to 
“tendencies” while facts do not support it. If “vitality” is to 
be ridiculed, he sees no reason why “ tendency” should be tolerated. 
As an argument it is untenable; but as an inference it may assist 
in finding the true path. On the other hand, is this argument 
more sure: “if the dead thing only differ from the living thing by a 
few degrees of heat or units of force, why can we not, by supplying 
more heat or force, prevent dissolution, or cause the actions to go on 
again after they have once stopped?” Perhaps, it might be replied, 
because we do not, or cannot, go the right way about it. The force 
of the argument cannot be limited to living things, but applies to non- 
Vital things as well, and thereby is self-defeated. A blow will heat 
one metal: another it will break to powder, without any heat sup- 
plied by hammering being able to bring it into its earlier form. 
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By a blow marble is ground to dust; and it might be asked, why can 
we not reproduce the continuity as before ? Professor Owen holds that 
there are organisms (vibrio, rotifer, macrobiotus, etc.) which we can 
devitalize and revitalize, devive and revive, many times. To this 
Dr. Beale legitimately objects. Professor Owen in fact assumes the 
question at issue, takes for granted the points in dispute, by identify- 
ing revitalization and revivification, without giving proof. Dr. Beale 
has a perfect right to say that “the animalcule that can be revived 
has never been dead, but that which is not dead cannot be revitalized. 
The difference between the living state and the dead state is absolute, 
for that which has once lost its life can never regain it.”’ It may be 
said that this position renders proof of revitalization impossible, as in 
any case it would be called merely a reviving. But among human 
beings, who have been known occasionally to bury their dearest rela- 
tives under a mistaken idea of their death, some proof of death 
other than apparent cessation of function must be obtained for 
certitude. Even Dr. Beale himself, when referring to vacuolation, 
seems to assume the death of protoplasm on insufficient grounds. 
After stating that protoplasm becomes thus honeycombed, until 
mere protoplasmic threads are seen stretched across the cavity, he 
adds: “ The transparent fluid material occupying the spaces and 
the intervals between the threads is supposed to be the less im- 
portant matter, and yet it is the living, growing, and moving 
substance; while the threads and walls of the spaces are composed 
of matter which has ceased to manifest these properties—matter 
which no longer lives, and which has been formed from the living 
matter.” He calls it too “‘a product of the death of protoplasm,” and 
asks if it shall be called by the same name as the living, moving sub- 
stance which it once was. If there be a transfer of vitality here 
between protoplasm and what has been called the watery cell-sap, he 
may have found what he doubted when he wrote: ‘ Those who advo- 
cate this doctrine do not believe in the annihilation of force, when a 
living thing suddenly passes from the living into the dead state ; but 
yet they do not demonstrate the new form or mode which the depart- 
ing life-energy assumes, or explain to us what in their opinion be- 
comes of it.” Ifthe protoplasm interposed between the vacuoles, say 
in Sphzroplea annulina, be “lifeless, passive, formed matter which 
cannot move or grow or multiply of itself,” then is it capable of re- 
vitalization, since it occasionally becomes transformed into agile 
reproductive corpuscles. Dr. Beale will probably not maintain that 
here the fluid vacuole contents are the superior formative living sub- 
stance. Starch-granules may form in vacuoles, and may be developed 
as in maize and potato-cells until the protoplasm is reduced to a mere 
network ; but in such cases the contrast is so palpable that none would 
compare the protoplasm bands as dead matter with them. Un- 
doubtedly Dr. Beale is right in requiring that the term protoplasm 
should be defined and restricted, so that no argument should be 
fashioned out of its double sense. When cooked meat is called proto- 
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plasm, and the living cells called protoplasm also, the ambiguity of 
terms results in a sophism. In the discussion of “vitality” and 
“aquosity,” much weight cannot be attached to the argument that 
“the constituent elements of the same particle of water may be sepa- 
rated and recombined again and again as many times as we please ; 
but the elements of protoplasm once separated from one another can 
never be combined again to form any kind of protoplasm.” This is 
to base a plea on our comparative ignorance; and is it fairly done? 
Not long ago water could not be thus treated, and could not then be 
so distinguished from protoplasm. Had Dr. Beale written in those 
days he might have ranked water with protoplasm. There is no rea- 
son given why protoplasm may not now be ranked with water, the 
question of scrutability being taken as one of time. Twenty years 
ago it was maintained that, while a chemist could construct a crystal of 
alum from its elements, he could not make an atom of sugar from its 
elements; because in their aggregation the vital force was held to 
co-operate. Great advances have since been made; and chemistry, 
which has mastered the method of building up the oleaginous 
alimentary group, which has taken charge of the saccharine 
group, does not and need not despair of the albuminous. Dr. 
Beale rests his argument on an insecure foundation, and, as it seems, 
somewhat needlessly. With respect to cells he reproduces his 
well-known opinions on the demonstrable presence of matter in 
two states—first, living, active, formative, and secondly, lifeless, pas- 
sive, formed. He demonstrated this, he says, in the tissues of plants, 
animals, and man in health and disease, “in the spring of 1860.” 
“As the investigation proceeded,” he adds, “I became more and 
more convinced of the importance of the distinction I had drawn.” 
But, so far as plant tissues are concerned, Henfrey seems to have sus- 
tained the same view three years before. In his Elementary Course 
of Botany, published in 1857, he wrote: “ Starch granules, in fact, 
appear to be formed by secretion in the inside of a utricle of proto- 
plasm, exactly in the same way as the cellulose wall of the cell is 
secreted on the outside of the primordial utricle.” Dr. Beale has not 
yet succeeded in convincing all physiologists of the absolute lifeless- 
ness of his ‘‘ formed matter” in the animal economy. “ Matter in the 
second condition,” he says, “ although it may possess very remarkable 
properties, and have a highly complex chemical composition, never 
grows or multiplies, it never converts or forms. New matter may be 
added to it, but it cannot convert matter of itself; in short, it does 
not live.” Generally speaking, the fact of actual passiveness may be 
admitted, even while the inference of death is doubted. But is not 
the inner coat of pollen formed material ; and does it not grow into a 
pollinic tube, occasionally greater in length some thousand times than 
the diameter of the cell? Matter capable of this growth, say by intus- 
susception of molecules, can hardly be regarded as utterly dead. 
Doubtless the case is exceptional; but can it be said that cell walls 
when first formed thenceforth surround the living contents as dead 
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walls, and is there not reason to believe that when young they occa- 
sionally yield and accommodate themselves by a similar intus-suscep- 
tive growth? A decree of absolute lifelessness against them may 
therefore be objected to, although it may be admitted that they are 
generally and comparatively passive. Sometimes Dr. Beale’s enume- 
ration is imperfect, as where he says :—‘“‘ One characteristic of every 
kind of living matter is spontaneous movement. This, unlike the 
movement of any kind of non-living matter yet discovered, occurs in 
all directions, and seems to depend upon changes in the matter itself 
rather than upon impulses communicated to the particles from with- 
out.” This definition does not hold good, for instance, in the case of 
certain of the Diatomacez, where rectilinear movements take place in 
particular directions by isochronal impulses. He is more careful in 
his attempt to define life, recognising that in the life of a man or an 
animal phenomena of essentially different kinds are included, some 
being mechanical and chemical while others belong to a totally differ- 
ent category. It is possible, however, that, if he proceeded to classify 
these, objections might arise. He scarcely gives sufficient scope to 
interpretations of operations by chemical and physical science ; and he 
might have deferred a little more to the heat-force of the sun. But it 
is impossible not to respect his book, as evidence of earnest, patient, 
and intelligent labour. He disputes, of course, in his chapter on the 
mind, the unproved assertion that thought is merely a result of chemi- 
cal action; and he adds to our knowledge many new facts and valu- 


able observations. 


60. Tue extensiveness of the Fauna helminthica was made the 
subject of remark by Dr. Eschricht; and the development of its 
peculiar literature may reasonably be looked for. Dr. Spencer Cob- 
bold has done much for Helminthology; and the additional experi- 
ments which he has made and records in his Entozoa, together with 
his observations, are valuable. He first gives an account of the dis- 
covery of the Trichina spiralis, the “so-called flesh-worm.” The 
results of his twenty-nine attempts to propagate it by administering 
trichinized flesh are of interest. Seven experiments on birds (five 
fowl, one goose, and one crow) were all negative. The Heidelberg 
experimenters, Professor Fuchs and Professor Pagenstecher, found 
ingested muscle-trichinze acquire sexual maturity in the intestinal canal 
of birds; but they did not observe that the escaped embryos tended to 
migrate, nor discover any young trichine in the muscles. This need 
not have been unexpected. The discovery that some birds exhibit 
an indifferent tolerance to huge doses of opium may have been too 
recent to be referred to by Dr. Cobbold. But although this is new, 
it was known that birds frequently eat seeds and berries which are 
poisonous to other creatures. For instance, they swallow belladonna 
seeds, whilst a boy who ate thirty of the berries showed violent symp- 
toms of poisoning. Holly-berries are strongly emetic and purgative, 
but thrushes and blackbirds eat them. Twenty berries of buckthorn 
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formed a cathartic dose; and it has been asserted that the flesh of 
birds who pecked them acquired a similarly purgative property. Dr. 
Cobbold administered five prepared boluses at intervals to a donkey ; 
but it left the college without any information being obtained as to 
the result. Three sheep which he tried proved negative. Sheep 
vary much in their food; but they will often eat acrid plants which 
cows avoid. It seems highly probable that had a goat been experi- 
mented on by Dr. Cobbold the effect would likewise have been null; 
for goats will subsist on plants highly injurious to other animals, cropping 
the acrid anemones and the celery-leaved crowfoot, and showing a re- 
markable fondness for the disagreeable tame-poison. Professor Pagen- 
stecher and Professor Fuchs have tried a goat, and with as little 
result as in the case of the birds. Dr. Cobboldis wise not to general- 
ize too hastily as to the greater liability to trichina of carnivorous 
over herbivorous animals. ‘On account of the expense, compara- 
tively few experiments have been made on herbivora, and therefore 
perhaps it is as well not to speak too positively from the data already 
afforded.” We have shown how diverse is the tolerance of poisons 
which they exhibit; and Dr. Cobbold’s experiments have happened to 
be on the hardier section. It falls in with our view to find that what 
failed with sheep, goats, and birds, succeeded with a calf, in which 
the Heidelberg professors succeeded in rearing muscle-trichine. Of 
course it is evident that carnivorous and omnivorous animals are more 
likely than others to receive such unwelcome guests. In the experiments 
on rearing the larvee of Toenia mediocanellata, it was found that only a 
few imperfect vesicles were formed in the heart. The temptation, no 
doubt, was to consider this due to the density of its fibre and constant 
powerful contraction. Dr. Cobbold might have examined whether the 
larve were more readily formed in muscles kept in a state of inactivity 
than in those in frequent motion. The tongue itself was free from 
them, though a few were in the muscles supplyingit. They increased 
in number towards the ends of the muscles. But the lungs, liver, kid- 
neys, spleen, thymus, and brain, were free; so that other considera- 
tions come into play. Again, Dupuytren found hydatids in the wall 
of the right auricle: Andral, one as large as a walnut in that of the 
left ventricle. Dr. Cobbold is therefore right in recognising that 
there “are instances on record where large hydatids have formed 
within the muscular substance” of the heart, which tell against his first 
supposition. They are not however commonly recorded as existing 
in the hearts of “the lower animals,” although the bear’s heart in the 
museum of Guy’s Hospital shows them. It is not quite clear what is 
to be gained by recording instances such as this: ‘‘ Exp. 2. On the 
Gth of April 1865 a similar administration, with a brain-hydatid fur- 
nished with about 100 cephalic processes, was performed on a stray 
dog. ‘Two days subsequently however the animal was claimed by his 
rightful owner, and we had therefore in this instance no opportunity 
of ascertaining the result of our experiment.” With reference to the 
danger of raw meat in the transmission of parasites, Mr. Parkyns, in 
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his Life in Abyssinia, makes one or two instructive remarks. The 
Abyssinians are afflicted with tapeworm, and affect raw meat. Some 
persons allege that the former is a result of the latter, and some, oddly 
enough, that it is owing to the use of large quantities of cayenne 
pepper. Mr. Parkyns, however, while he admits the first to be the 
more probable cause, speaks of many instances where persons, him- 
self included, had eaten raw meat in considerable quantities with 
impunity, whilst others, one or two being Europeans, who had never 
touched it, had nevertheless suffered. 





